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“Burt 4S WE.WEBE ALLOWED. OF GOD TO BE PUY IN/TRUST WITH THE GOsPiL, EVEN 60 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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A MAY SONG. 


BY LOUISA BUSHNELL. 








WEavE high, weave low 
Thy veil of blossom-snow, 

Yet think not so to blind me, gentle May; 
Too idly sweet thy wandering breezes blow— 
Oh! much I fear, dear May, 

Thou wilt pot stay, 


I’ve known, ere now, 
A fairer one than thou, 
Sweeter than winds that ’mid the violets stray: 
My heart was like a nest on flowering bough— 
Too like, for neither spray 
Nor bird would stay. 


Before I knew, 
The bough was broken in two, 
The blossoms withered, and bird flew away: 
Since then I clasp no hope that is not true 
And strong enough alway 
With me to stay. 


t 


No longer clings 
My heart to dreamful things 
That breathe and perish in a blossom’s day, 
That sing a‘song or two, then spread their 
wings. 
Oh ! well I know, sweet May, 
Thou wilt not stay. 
cP 


& CALENDAR OF SUNRISES IN 
COLORADO. 


BY H. & 








~- Iv an emperor were to come to me, say- 
ing: ‘*O friend, empire has grown weari- 
Bome to me, and of music and dancing 
and banquets Iam tired; how shall I pro- 
vide myself with a’ pleasure?” I should 
reply: ‘‘ Sire, build an eastern wing to thy 
palace; let the windows of it be large; and 
have thy bed so set that, turning to the 
left, in the morning, thou shalt open thine 
eyes on the sunrise. So shall the days be- 
come glad, thine eyes be filled with de- 
light, and thy soul with new life.” 

It would be cruel to add: ‘‘ And, sire, thy 
palace must be built six thousand feet 
above the sea, at the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains of North America”; but I 
should desire to add it, and I should pity 
the emperor who, after he had built the 
eastern wing to his palace, and set his 
bed fronting the dawn, bad only such 
sunrise as might be found say in Paris, or 
Moscow, or anywhere else in the world ex- 
cept at the horizon of a Colorado plain, 
with Colorado mountains waiting in the 
‘west. 

There is an audacity in speaking of sun- 
rises. Hardly is it possible to use such 
tones as will redeem the words from triv- 
iality or irreverence and disarm the resent- 
ment of those who find no worship true 
except itis silent. ButI choose the word 
calendar as a guaranty and an apology— 
guaranty of concise exactness and simple 
fashion, and apology for inevitable short- 
coming and failure; for well I know that, 
after I have borrowed from color all the 
names which its masters and adorers have 
given it, and after I have compelled mem- 
ory to surrender each hidden treasure of the 
pictures it has stored, I shall still have made 
bat an insignificant and inadequate record 
of the sunrise pageants which I have 
Watched on these marvelous Colorado 
Plains, 

My bedroom, like the one I should coun- 





sel the emperor to build, looks to the east. 
T have but to turn on my pillow to be ready 
for the sun’s coming. All my life hitherto 
T have had to rise and journey a greater or 
less distance to meet him, and of this has 
been born almost as great an aversion as 
dear Charles Lamb felt when he was bold 
enough to say “that very unpleasant cer- 
emony called sunrise.” How different a 
thing is sunrise seen from one’s pillow, in 
absolute repose, warmth, and that delicious 
vague ecstasy of the beginning of the new 
day which all healthfully organized beings 
feel. Try it, O emperors! 

On the morning of February 6th the dome 
of sky above the vast plain in which ‘lies the 
little town of Colorado Springs was covered 
with one uniform gray cloud—not a break, 
not a lightened shade anywhere. While it 
was yet hardly possible to see, this curtain 
slowly lifted in the eastern and southern 
horizon, revealing a narrow band of clear 
light. No name of color could be given to 
this luminous space It was too radiant to 
be called white. It was too white to be 
called yellow. It was purelight. Presently 
there came upon the curtain faint ripples of 
rosé color, reaching in waving lines high up 
in the heavens. Rapidly these deepened, 
until they were glowing red, and the space 
of pure light at the horizon turned bright 
dlue. Then filmy silver bars formed in the 
blue; and suddenly, almost in the twinkling 
of an eye, the gray curtain, with its rippled 
re. fines, broke up into cumulous masses of 
rose red, flery red, dark red clouds, floating 
and sailing away to south and toward 
the zenith and changing shape and tint 
every second. Gradually these changed to 
flame color, and the horizon belt of bright 
blue became pale green, while the slender 
silver bars in it changed to gold and looked 
like golden rounds of a circling ladder. 
Next the flame-colored clouds changed to 
gold—clear gold in the east ; in the south of 
an amber tint. Then they grew softer and 
more misty and their lower edges took on 
asilvery brightness. Insofar as changes 
of color can convey the thought of a hush, 
of expectant silence, it was conveyed by 
this softening and silvering of every tint. 
It was the second before sunrise. As the 
round disk came slowly up, the whole plain 
and the whole heavens were suffused with 
an unutterably tender golden haze, and 
yellow light flooded the mountains in the 
west. By this time I had found my two 
eastern windows insufficient, and was lean- 
ing far out of a southern window, from 
which I could see east and south and west, 

The village itself was not yetin full light; 
but the tops of the snowy mountains were 
glowing and shining bars of sunlight were 
creeping slowly down on the soft brown of 
the foot-hills. The zenith was pale blue, 
filled with great masses of white and 
golden clouds. Above the snow-topped 


“mountains hung the silver moon, paling 


second by second in the deepening light; 
and, to complete the bewilderingly beautiful 
picture, a flock of tiny snow-birds came fly. 
ing up from the south, wheeling and circling 
in the air. At last they flew over my head, 
so near that the whirring of their wings 
sounded like a wind inpine boughs. There 
were hundreds of these birds. As they 
passed above me, the vivid sunbeams shot 
through and through each outstretched 
wing, turning it for one second into a trans- 


parent golden web and making the little- 


creatures look more like great black-and- 
gold butterflies than like birds. 
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And so that day began. A few days 
later the,morning opened with a similar 
gray cloud curtain over the whole sky; but 
as soon as the curtain lifted at the south- 
ern and eastern horizons it revealed a space 
of vivid yellow, with bands of intense sal- 


mon pink init. Soon this space turned to 
pale clear green, shading up-to blue, and 
the bands slowly changed from salmon to 
gold. Above hung the gray curtain, its 
lower edge of a fiery flame red and fiecks 
of the same red thickly scattered upon it. 
In the south the clear belt at the horizon 
was of a pale yellow, and the cloud cur- 
tain of a dark opaline purple, shading 
down to arose color where it joined the 
yellow. 

Slowly, so slowly that, watching even as 
closely as I was watching, I could hardly 
detect any motion, the cloud curtain broke 
up into fine, flaky, feathery fragments, 
each of which became a pale yellow as it 
floated into the higher and bluer air. 
There they drew together again as flocks 
of birds close in; and when they had once 
more become a solid cloud curtain it was of 
an indescribable silvery brown tint, as light 
as the lightest possible gray, but with no 
shade of gray in it—only pure yellow 
brown, and with a deep golden almost 
fringing edge at the bottom. Slowly it 
sank toward the horizon and slowly it 
spread up toward the zenith—still silvery 
brown, edged above and. below with gold. 
Gradually the golden fringes on the lower 
edge detached themselves and filled the 
clear horizon belt with misty silvery brown 
clouds. Into these came the sun, turning 
them for one second into molten gold, but 
in the next second growing pale and dis- 
appearing himself in the misty vapor. 

The southern sky turned fora moment 
to pale green, with bands of pearl gray in 
it; but the silvery brown curtain soon con- 
quered all other colors. Every column of 
smoke which rose between me and the 
east was golden; those which were be- 
tween me and the west were cold and dark 
blue gray. The plains were flooded with 
silvery brown mist., It was sunrise; but 
the sun had not risen. An hour later he 
came up over the top of the brown cloud 
curtain; again the tops of the mountains 
were lighted up witha rosy glow, while 
the foot-hills were in the shadow of the 
cloud bar; again the blue upper air was 
filled with floating clouds of pale yellow 
and silvery brown; and s0 to that day 
there were two sunrises. 

The next morning the pageant was a short 
one. The same gray curtain. covered the 
whole sky. A few moments before sunrise 
there came upon it a pale flush of rose color. 
This slowly deepened to red; then slowly 
faded again to pale rose, then disappeared 
altogether; and in a moment, in the twink- 
ling of an eye; was succeeded by a brilliant 
gold hue, with flecks of silver; then, in 
less time than I take to write my record of 
the fairy spectacle, the golden gray curtain 
and its silver flecks broke into a myriad of 
shining clouds, floated away and dissolved, 
and the sun came up into a cloudless heaven 
of shining blue. 

Another sunrise which I shall never for- 
get was on the morning of March 1st. Long 
before dawn I had begun to watch for it. 
The sky was dark, but .clear as crystal and 
blazing with stars. The broad moon was 
setting in the west, and its light cast silver 
lines along all the roofs of the houses and 
lit up the eastern horizon. One by one the 
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stars faded, and the sky slowly grew lighter 
and lighter, until it looked white—pure, 

cold, luminous white. Then black clouds 
began to blow up from all sides. The 
whole heavens looked strangely angry and 
threatening, with alternating spaces of sharp 
black and white. Then the black clouds 
changed to a pale slate color and the wind 
whirled them about furiously. Next came 
a faint rose tinge upon the slate, making it 
seem almost purple. The same tinge 
spread over the thick dark cloud belt at the 
horizon and rippled it with red. Then the 
slate color changed to pale gray, then to the 
most delicate lavender, still rippled with 
red, Next, with a swift, strange darkening 
of the atmosphere, the red glow all died 

away, the curtain belt at the horizon lifted, 

and the whole sky wasfilled with cumulous 
masses of gray and white. Then in the 
clear light space at the horizon came one 
slender gold line, like a bird flying with 
outstretched wings; then more fine gold 
lines—lithe, curving, fluttering, like flying 

serpents. The upper edge of the gray 
turned to gold in the éast, and in the south 
to vermilion and rose; the white space 
gradually changed to vivid light green, and 
the sunlight pouring up from below suffused 
the whole mass of clouds with a pale yellow 
light, making them soft and misty and flood- 
ing the plains with an indescribably tender 
haze, while the clouds in the west and south 
were still stormy—dark gray and cold slate 
blue. 

Soon the gray conquered. It seemed to 
filter through the golden haze, absorbing it, 
mixing with it, until there was left at the 
horizon a broad belt of silvered and gilded 
gray, shining and rippling like the phos- 
phorescent wake of a ship under strong 
moonlight. 

Spite of all this splendor, it was a somber 
morning. The luminous spaces of blue 
and silvery white seemed icy cold among 
the whirling gray clouds, and the mountains 
looked as gaunt and black and pitiless as if 
there was no sun above the horizon. 

But of all the sunrises whose record I 
have kept the one I shall Jongest and most 
vividly remember is one in which I saw no 
sun. I opened my eyes upon a snow-storm, 
as still and pauseless and beautiful as one in 
New England. The whole sky was of that 
exquisite clear gray which we never see 
except as the ; background for thick-falling 
snowflakes. WhileI lay dreamily watch- 
ing it, I suddenly thought I detected a 
faint rosy tint in the atmosphere. It could 
not be! No sunrise tint could pierce 
through that thick gray! But it was. It 
did. The color deepened. Mosier and 
rosier, redder and redder grew the gray 
wall, until I sprang to the window 
and with incredulous eyes gazed» on 
a sight so weirdly beautiful ’ that 
my memory almost distrusts itself as I 
recall the moment. The whole eastern and 
southern sky was deep red—vivid yet 
opaque. The air was filled with large 
snowflakes. As they slowly floated down, 
each starry crystalline shape stood out with 
dazzling distinctness on the red background. 
It was but: for a moment. As mysteriously) 
as it had come the ruddy glow disappeared; 
the sky and the falling flakes all melted 
together again into soft white and gray, and 
not until another day did we see the sum 
which for that one brief moment had crim- 
soned our sky. : 

These are but five sunrises from my cal- 
endar. O emperor, wilt thou not. build 











an eastern wing to thy palace and set thy 
bed fronting the dawn? 

And by emperor I mean. simply any man 
to whom it is given to make for himself a 
home; and by palace. I miean_any house, 
howevét small, in which léve “wells bod 
on which the sun can shine. 

rr 
KELLY'S FERRY. 
A BALLAD FOR DECORATION DAY. 


BY BENJAMIN F. TAYLOR, 











HAVE you read in any book, heard anybody tell 

Of the gallant Third Ohio, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bell, 

So like in shaggy ruggedness a mountain full 
of lairs 

That when they cheered you never knew the 
Buckeyes from the bears ? 

Ah! they loved the River Danger as Satan loves 
to sin, 

Just drew their belts another hole and then 
they waded in— 

Waist-deep, chin-deep the fellows went, nor 
drew a doubting breath, 

No halting for an order nor touch of hat to 
Death! 

“Goin!” and“ Third Ohio!’ their battle-cry 
and faith. 


Their talk was rough as bowlders are, and when 
they named the Flag 

They christened it ‘‘ Old Glory’? or just. “‘ That 
blessed rag "’; 

Somebody fell—‘‘ passed in his checks’’ was 
all they had to say; 

*God’s country” was the happy land of 
‘“boiled shirts ” every day; 

They told of ‘wooden overcoats,” and rude 
board coffins meant, 

And thought they were a snugger fit than any 
Sibley tent ; 

But count the ragged blouses up, be sure the 
tale is true, 

Each hides a handful of a heart beneath the 
tattered blue 

That always played the Forward, March! and 
never beat tattoo. 


One Derby day they rode.a raid and never 
drew the rein ; 

They rode as if they never meant to ride that 
route again, 

The long clean sweep of a trenchant blade 
where bonny flags burned blue, 

And not a rift in all the field to let a star-beam 
through. 

Down came a mantle broad and deep, as comes 
the dusk:of night, 

In folds of gray and butternut, and swept them 
out of sight, 

And swept them from their saddle-bows, and 
set their faces South, 

And made a Daniel of the troop for Richmond's 
lion meuth, 

And shriveled shut the bannered stars like 
daisies in a drouth. 


«‘ But why not tell itas it was?” I hear a fellow 

a shout. 

“Just make a finish of the thing and say they 
bowled us out— 

One swallow, and the regiment was fairly gob- 
bled up— 

Scooped by the blasted Johnny Rebs like water 
in a cup. 

They brushed us clean of cavalry, the infantry 
of clothes, 

And left the Third Ohio boys as naked as a 
nose.’’ 

For heavy baggage only hearts, each haversack 
was lank, 

Nor flag nor fife to cheer along the dull, dis- 
astered rank; 

Ab! deader than the march in Saul a canteen’s 
empty clank. 


_ Along the road the weary miles lay quivering 

in the sun, 

While naked Noon, with brazen blows, did 
weld them into one, 

That naked feet must measure off before the 
work was done. 

The days and boys crept slowly on—’twas 
thirst and starve and tramp, 

Until they tumbled, supperless, beside.a South- 
ern camp. 

The Fifty-fourth Virginians came, like long- 
flanked leopard-cats, 

With dingy pipes of corn-cob in their shape- 
less, battered hats, 

And, 1ean as stakes, they stood around and 
watched the novel sight 

Of colors struck and empty hands and Yankees 
“ fiying light.” 


Not long they gazed, but bolted with an ‘Old 
Dominion’’ whoop, 

Promoted in a twinkling to a commissary 

titop! : 

You heard the clink of coffee-mills, the merry 
bayonet stroke, 

The camp: was turbaned: like a Turk with 
wreaths of eedar smoke ; 
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Then came the clang of frying-pan, the kettle’s 
tambourine, 


}> They routed out the lazy fires and tucked the: 


“dodgers”? in; 


The ae pokey or made compan clouds 


Ont vant he ese ew og 
soul’s reposd.. © 


: Blue were foes, 


‘go Bped the night in Brotnibloed, a and when 


’ the dawning came 
They tucked two figures in their hearts—two 
figures and a name— 


And hand met hand in soldier grip, no word of | - 


courtly thanks ; 

One said, “ Good-bye, Virginia,’’ and one, 
“Light out, you Yanks.” 

Still war’s wild weather ruled the year, Novem- 
ber to July; 

Deep thunders in the Cumberlands and light- 
nings in the sky. 

The raiders were their own again, to Lookout 
back they came, 

They told the tale a thousand times, it ended 
all the same. 

The ‘* Fifty-fourth Virginia’ toast set hearts 
and cheeks a-flame, 

And cheers flew wild, like sparks of fire—two 
figures and a name, 


The Hawk’s Nest hatched great broods of blue; 
they chipped the butternut shell, 
And fluttered up the rugged Ridge against the 


gates of Hell— 

How fierce and grand the flight and swoop let 
Chattanooga tell. 

Lo! mid the captives whirling down, their faces 
to the North, 

All wrapped like kittens in’a cloak, Virginia’s 
Fifty-fourth ! 

With bodies lean and faces long, they trailed in 
straggling rank, 

And clustered like bepollened bees upon the 
river-bank. 

There on the lazy Tennessee the Third Ohio 
lay, 


From Kelly’s poor old Ferry a rifle-shot away. 

The sturdy boys were “keeping house ” amid 
the mountain glooms, 

And the smoky Sibley cones, like a rainy night’s 
mushrooms, 

Had spread their gray umbrellas, with narrow 
streets between, 

And the ‘flicker of a bayonet, a glitter of can- 
teen, 

As flitting spots of indigo pinked out the liv- 
ing green, 


Alounging Buckeye took a look, saw ‘*Old 
Virginia’? come, 

And broke for camp with lively feet, as drum- 
sticks beat a drum. 

Before he struck the picket-line he emptied 
every tent, 

He never stayed for stock or stone, but shouted 
as he went— 

What golden bugles should have blown and 
made “a joyful noise ”: ‘ 

“Tue FirTy-FourTH VIRGINIA I8 AT THE 
Ferrey, Boys!” 

Three minutes and the camp had swarmed: 
they bought the sutler out, 

And brought their treasures to the light and 
strewed them round about, 

And nothing but a night surprise could raise 
so wild a rout. 


The kettles filled with Araby upon their mus- 
kets swung ; 

A bag of “hard tack,” tough as tiles, upon a 
a shoulder slung; 

A slab of bacon, broad and brown, as if it came 
from mill; 

And so the laden caravan went filing down the 
hill. 

The hosts were guests, the guests were hosts, 
and this alone was new ; 

The standard blazed with all its stars above the 
“bonny blue.” 

With winking camp-fires’ dancing lights and 
dewdrops’ beaded shine, 

The night-air mantled rich and red as old Ma- 
deira wine, 

Toned down the mellow picture and made it 
half divine. 


Arms won the game at Mission Ridge and 
played the hand alone ; 

At Kelly’s Ferry hearts were trumps and every- 
body won, 

The drifting years, like thistledown, have glit- 
tered out of sight; 

The boys are mustered out of life, let no man 
say *' good-night ”’; 

The Boys in Blue and Boys in Gray sleep peace- 
fully together, 

And God’s own stars shine through the flag and 
make it pleasant weather. 

I lay this old love story down upon the breast 
of May 

And dare to hope its werds will live till Dec- 
oration Day. 

T lay this ballad’s homely flower upon some 
soldier's bed, 


Assy sens oe boa 
The Boys in Gray forgot that night ¢ the Boys i 





While Love’s sweet rain is falling fast upon the 
_ speechless dead. 


‘The reer’, “¢ not of blood. Are lilies, 


Twen'aate this po ehh ot She hafizr no- 
body bere: 





Let us say thee shot is over, we pass Smeakt 
| the rod, 
‘And make one grand Redletter Day for, man- 
hood and for God. 


(en me 


THE INNATE HUMAN DEPRAV- 
ITY. ; 


BY TAYLER LEWIS, LL.D. 








Waar. think you of Christ? This is the 
question most commonly. regarded as. the 
test of orthodoxy; and yet it may alto- 
gether fail of furnishing the desired cri- 


terion. One may use very. orthodox lan- | 
guage—he may seem to accept the Incarna- | 


tion, the Trinity, the Atonement—and yet 
the ideas he would seem to represent by these 
terms may vary through all shades from 
the creed of Augustine and Calvin to that 
empty play of words the trinity of Hegel; 
from the stringent Athanasian symbol to 
the unmeaning generalities of Max Miller 
and Matthew Arnold. This is too well 
known to be insisted on. There: . even 
be a rigid, logical orthodoxy, exegetical, 
critical, dogmatic, seeming to accept words 
in their established senses, and yet all a 
theosophy, having really no more moral or 
religious value than a carefulstatement of a 
mathematical theorem. 

But what think we of man? This may 
seem the lower question. To some minds it 
may appear to have little or no connection 
with a religious creed. There is reason, 
however, in regarding a right answer to it 
as the true anchoring ground for floating 
opinions that.are challenged as belonging 
to the higher sphere. Our theology does) 
indeed, affect our anthropology; but. no 
less true is it that a false view or alow 
view of the human moral condition must 
greatly modify all that we believe in re- 
spect to God and salvation. Our humani- 
tarianism. determines the nature and the 
value of our theosophy.. What think we of 
man? Itis the barometrical question ac- 
cording to which everything in our relig- 
ious creed rises or falls, The perdition is 
the measure of the salvation. The great- 
ness of the salvation helps us to realize the 
greatness of the Saviour, the glory, the 
strength, the sacrifice of him by whom is 
effected our deliverance from so awful 8 
doom, whetber regarded as innate or 
forensic. 

If man is in little or no danger; if he has 
been slandered by the Bible writers and. by 
the stern old theologians, who pronounced 
him totally depraved, all wrong, all the time, 
and in every act—‘‘a child of wrath,” 
‘* dead in trespasses and sins,” born dead, and 
wholly without any hope of recovery in 
himself—if he is not this, but very far from 
it, then ‘‘ the doctrines of grace,” so called, 
lose all their significance; then there is no 
need of keeping up that terrific tension which 
was peculiar to the old preaching and the 
old theology. ‘‘ Grace,” in fact, has no 
longer any meaning; or it becomes simply 
a false name for the divine placidity, as dis- 
tinguished from the divine placableness, 
It has nothing to hold it, in fact, from sink- 
ing down, in due time, to absolute indiffer- 
ence. 

But what think we of man? If he 
is, indeed, a lost being—to us the most 
fearful word the Bible affords and 
which the merciful Saviour so, frequently 
employs—then do these ‘‘doctrines of 
grace” swell out to their utmost fullness of 
meaning. It is impossible to exaggerate or 
overstate them, If, on the contrary, man 
is rather weak than wicked; if he has more 
of good than evil, ‘‘ more of the angel than 
of the Devil”; if, instead of being totally de- 
praved that is, all wrong, and all the time 
he is sinful one day and holy the next (thus 
showing himself capable of being holy 
every day, if he thinks it best to try or 
finds it for his happiness); if, in short, he is 
not really fallen, or if, as some say, his fall, 
so called, was a good thing, a real step in 


‘progress from which he has learned some- 
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thing, a falling upward, in fact, from-which 
he bas been ascending ever since; if:he bas 
‘in, himself an fnherent-ptinciple-of moral 
improvement) more and more _ bringing out 
the hidden excellence ; if dociety—that is, 
man inthe concrete-—is a better educator in 
thig way thaa ‘the Church” or'the “ pain: 
ful dogeiias” of the pulpit ; if, instead of 
every “act that is not of faith being: of the 
nature of sin,”-as the Broad Churchman’s 
XUIth article. expfesses “it, man, tihaided 
by Divine Grace, can do things pleasing 
to Géd;. or if, instead “of being 
such a dark depot of foul things as 
our Saviour represents it (Mark vii, 21), 
his heart is really good, though head 
and heart may often err; if he has splendid 
virtues, and only wants some high model 
set before him to draw them out; if 
this be, indeed, a true picture of our hu- 
menity, as it is sometimes given even-in 
pulpits claiming to be Evangelical,-then 
what the value, the practical value of: this 
theosophic orthodoxy? Give it even the 
high sounding name~of- theanthropy, it is 
but a speculation, after all~a grand spec- 
ulation, doubtless,-but-so also is the doc- 
trine of archetypal ideas. lf there are no 
lost souls, if there are not many lost souls, 
if there is notin some sense, some deeply 
practical sense, a lost human race, what can 
it have for us more than a theoretical. in- 
terest, like the Ptolemaicor the Newtonian 
or the latest nebular theory of the universe? 
It may furnish the ground of a philosophy, 
but never of a religion. Salvation, perdi- 
tion—have these terms any meaning?. Is 
there connected with them no alarm, no 
sense of some fearful. danger? Or what 
association have they with an anthropology 
that divests them of all their tremendous 
significance? Why contend with Univers- 
alists for maintaining that all shall.be saved, 
when holding views of the human moral 
condition which, when pushed to their 
logical consequences, are inconsistent with 
a belief that any shall be lost ? 

The universal ruin of the race, the dread- 
ful evil that ison each individual man, the 
abnormal state of humanity, if any prefer 
seemingly milder terms—in a word, the 
doctrine of depravity, of total depravity, as 
logically distinguished from ‘the partial and 
the self-recovering—man all wrong, aud 
all the time, until Divine Grace redeems 
him—this fearful doctrine is almost shut 
out of the modern pulpit. The most faith- 
ful preachers seem to shrink from setting it 
forth. Under the odious name of “dog. 
ma” there is laid aside the most intensely 
practical of moral truths. Hence it is 
that all other orthodoxy loses its power. _ 

For this failure in presenting a true 
picture of man there are many though 
kindred causes. Foremost among them is 
that popular doctrine of ‘‘ progress,” so 
characteristic of our politics, our political 
economy, our lecturing system, our litera- 
ture in all its departments—periodical, ficti- 
tious, editorial. It is all one unceasing 
boast. The pulpit cannot resist its influ- 
ence; and, hence, its sound is so uncertain, 
its utterance so feeble, its position so 
balanced, so deferential, so apologetic; as 
though the spirit of the age, “‘ the spirit of 
this world,”’ had been wholly changed since 
Paul used that most significant pbrase, or 
Christ uttered those pregnant words, now 
so seldom preached from: ‘‘That which 
is rightly esteemed among men is abom- 
ination in the sight of God.” No flesh 
shall glory in his presence. A mistake here 
isa fearful one. If the Bible be true, no 
sins of the. tempted flesh, no violence of 
passion are so odious to the Divine Eye as a 
boasting spirit, utterly ignoring its own in- 
describable offensiveness. This age and 
this nation, above all others, should treme 


- ble at the thought. 


Progress from what? Toward what? 
To the Christian there should be but one 
idea suggested by this word. The number 
of souls converted, born again, turned from 
darkness to light, made to see their utter 
tuin and their only hcpe—could we have 
the exact statistics of these, together with 
the influences that have thereto eontributed, 
we should have the true measure of advance 
for a given time or place. All else is prog- 


ress toa deeper ruin. It is essential evil, 
all the greater in proportion to its boasting. 


clamor, its contemptuous rejection or its 
still more contemptuous ignoring of the 
only means that God has appointed for the 
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redemption of egaaaiee “God be merci- 


fal to me a sinner.” He who has never 


uttered that cry or who has never felt the 
need that prompts it is still walking in 
darkness, however much he may babble of 
culture, of sweetness and light. The joy 
of the angels over repenting souls is the 
only register kept in Heaven of the true 
progress on earth. 

False social and political doctrines, or, 
rather, the manner and spirit in which they 
are held, are having the same effect in keep- 
ing out of sight, if not of expressly deny- 
ing, this central truth. Human nature in 
ruin, man needing divine grace to think a 
right thought or to do a right act—there is 
certainly something here out of harmony 
with our continual laudations of democracy 
and that continual assumption of the popu- 
lar virtue and intelligences on which it is 
grounded, There is, we know, another 
aspect to this; but the one most constantly 
presented among us must be as offensive to 
God as it is destructive of that self-distrust 
in which the national as well as the individ- 
ual virtue have their only security. for per- 
manence and growth. 

Added to these there is the boast we make 
of sham reforms, ever resulting in a one- 
sided morality. Hence the deifying of false 
virtues, more mischievous in the end than 
the grossest vices, the substitution of honor 
for conscience, a theoretical or doctrinaire 
system of ethics for that higher purity 
which has its root alone in a religious self- 
knowledge or the setting up some false idol 
of financial or mercantile credit, or some 
scheme of humanitarianism as intensely 
selfish as it is fierce and uncharitable, in 
place of the humbling yet purifying ‘‘ fear 
of God.” 

Another cause may be found in that in- 
discriminate laudation of public characters 
for what are called public virtues, though 
ignoring and sometimes bitterly contemning 
any religious ground or any root of grace. 
Thereis no need of explaining this or show- 
ing that the extravagant eulogy is as false 
as the foul detraction thatso oft precedes. 
Still less is there need of an argument to 
show how all these causes keep out of sight 
that great fact which of all others it is 
most important for man to know, or how 
they operate in depriving the pulpit of its 
legitimate power. To go with such a cur- 
rent, however partially, must inevitably 
close the mouth of the preacher. He can- 
not hold out. the danger of perdition to the 
ordinary sinner after delivering eulogies on 
infidel scientists or having spoken of the 
politician who has lived for self and the 
world (and in whose boasted philanthropy 
the thought of God and of the real human 
misery has never had a place) as one who 
has gone to receive the reward of his virtues 
in a better world. 

Humanity in a state of moral ruin, a 
world lying in wickedness (év r¢ rovnp6, in 
maligno, in the evil one),-as it is styled by 
him whom some are fond of eulogizing: as 
the specially ‘‘ loving apostle”—the dread- 
ful evil that is in the race and in each in- 
dividual man—this is, indeed, av awful 
doctrine, an awful ‘‘dogma,” as some 
would ‘call it. If true, it is the most in- 
tensely practical of all dogmas, as lying at 
the root of all truly practical efforts for 
haman good. As such it should be thun- 
dered from every pulpit that has for its aim 
the salvation of mankind, either in this 
world or in the world to come. It belongs 
too to other spheres than that of ‘the sacred 
desk. - If true, the political philosophy, the 
political economy, the sociology, the juris- 
prudence, the education that ignore it must 
all be false from top to bottom. A mistake 
here is a-mistake not only in theology, but 
throughout the whole circle of humanitarian 
influences. If it be true, the rejection of it 
vitiates everything that takes to itself the 
hame of philanthropy. Harsh, gloomy, 
austere, repulsive are the epithets often ap- 
plied to this doctrine of original sin and 
innate human depravity ; but when rightly 
held it contains the very milk of human 
kindness. It opens a fountain of beney- 
olence unknown to the humanitarianism of 
the Phalanx, the Commune, or of the doc- 
trinaire reformer. A common interest trans- 
cending thé worldly—the feeling, the ac- 
knowledgment of a brotherhood in ruin, in- 
timately connecting the human-philanthro- 
pist himself with the objects of his bene- 
ficial efforts—this alone touches the root of 





human woe. It is this which makes the 
philanthropy of Paul so different a thing 
from that of a Dickens, a Thackeray, @ 

Hawthorne, with their dismal caricatures 
of the individual humanity, presenting such 
a contrast to the loathing hatred they pro- 
fess to the mildest and most merciful state- 
ment of the doctrine in its generic aspect. 





THE ARKANSAS INSURRECTION. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D, 


Waat the Constitution terms ‘domestic 
violence” and the laws of the,United States 
declare tobe ‘‘an insurrection” has recent- 
ly existed in the State of Arkansas. As to 
this fact there can be no question. The 
constitution and laws of Arkansas provide 
for but one governor; and when two men— 
each claiming to be the governor thus pro- 
vided for, one of whom is certainly right in 
this claim and the otheras certainly wrong 
—face each other with armed troops, then 
one of the other must be an insurgent: 
The supposition that Baxter was and is the 
lawful governor of Arkansas places Brooks 
and those acting with him in the category 
of insurgents, attacking the government of 
the state and rendering themselves liable to 
punishment for their acts. 

Is this supposition true? The President, 
in his recent proclamation, says that it is 
true. The reasons for this official opinion 
he givesin the preamble, and in the manda- 
tory part of the proclamation he commands 
the insurgents to disperse and within ten 
days retire peaceably to their homes. This 
opinion, whether right or wrong, is, for the 
purpose of suppressing the insurrection, 
authoritative and for the time being final. 
The laws of the United States define the 
circumstances under which it is lawful for 
the President to express such opinions and 
put them in force. He is the executive arm 
of the Government and wields its power. 
The statute under which, he wields 
this power, as the Supreme Court 
said in respect to the Dorr Rebel- 
lion, “constitutes him the sole and ex- 
clusive judge of the existence of the facts.” 
It is his province, after an application in 
conformity with law has been made to him 
for Feneral assistance, to decide whether 
there is any insurrection, to determine 
whether the application comes from the 
lawful authority, and then, having com- 
plied with all the prerequisites of the law 





‘giving him this power, to carry his own 


decision into effect ‘by military force, if 
necessary. He judges upon his own re- 
sponsibility and acts upon his own respon- 
sibility, having no right under law to touch 
the domestic affairs of a state except to 
suppress an insurrection against the gov- 
ernment-thereof, and for this purpose hav- 
ing a perfect right’: when he has been law- 
fully applied to and has himself complied 
with the conditions of law. His recogni. 
tion of a state government is no more than 
that of the humblest citizen, except when 
it is official in the discharge of the duty im- 
posed upon him by thelaws of the United 
States; and then it is authoritative, and 
whoever resists’ his action resists. the Gov- 
ernment. 

This isan immense power to be trusted 
toa single man; yet it must be trusted 
somewhere, and Congress, legislating in pur. 
guancée of the Constitution, has seen fit to 
trust it to the President. If he abuses the 
power and invades the rights of the peo. 
ple of a state, the remedy is in Congress. 
He may be impeached and removed from 
office for such an abuse; or, if the abuse 
does not demand so stern a remedy, it is in 
the power of Congress to review his action 
and correct any errors into which he may 
fiave fallen in the administration of law. 

The President’s opinion in respect to the 
issue that was pending between Baxter and 
Brooks is not only authoritative for the 
purpose contemplated by law, but, in view 
of the facts, unquestionably right. Brooks 
claimed to be governor on the ground of a 
decision rendered by the Circuit Court of 
Pulaski County, declaring him to have been 
elected by the people and, therefore, entitled 
to the office. This in form was a_ judicial 
ouster of Baxter In favor of Brooks. With- 
out waiting for any order of the court, 
Brooks took upon himself the responsibility 
of at once executing the decision, forcibly 


ejected Baxter from tlie state-house, and thus 


THE’ IN DEPENDENT, _ 





brought on the confusion and disorder 





which prevallell for about & mouth. Each 
claimed to be the lawful governor, and for 
nearly a month the President, though ap- 
plied to by both, omitted to come to any 
official decision of the point. 

- The fundamental difficulty. with the course 
pursued by Brooks. consists in the fact that 
the decision of the court under the color of 
whose authority he acted was utterly and 
absolutely void for the want of jurisdiction. 
Baxter. was in office and had been ever since 
the 6th of January, 1873, having been, by 
the legislature of the state, in pursuance of 
the constitution thereof, declared to be 


elected, on the 5th of November, 1872. 


The constitution,: moreover, makes the 
legislature the sole and only tribunal au- 
thorized to consider and determine a case 
of contested election in respect to the office 
of governor, To this. tribunal Brooks had 
appealed by filing a petition, on the 19th of 
April, 1878, for the privilege of contesting 
Baxter's title to the office; and the legisla- 
ture, after considering the question, re- 
jected the petition by a large majority. Still 
further, the attorney-general of the state 
subsequently submitted a motion to the 
Supreme Court for a writ of gue warranto 
against Baxter on the relation of Brooks; 
and the court, after. hearing the pleadings 
on both sides, dismissed the motion, on the 
ground that, under the constitution of Ark- 
kansas, neither that court nor any other 
court in the state had any jurisdiction in 
respect to the matter referred to in the 
motion. The court expressly said: ‘‘Such 
issue should be made before the General 
Assembly. Itis their duty to decide, and 
no other tribunal can, determine that ques- 
tion.” 
_ This was legally the end of the case of 
Brooks, unless the legislature should see fit 
to open the question and revise and reverse 
its previous judgment. His remedies were 
exhausted. The Circuit Court of Pulaski 
County, to which he subsequently appealed, 
had no power to afford him any relief. His 
declaration that he had been cheated out of 
the office by false counting on the part of 
the legislature, whether true or false, did 
not and could not change his legal status. 
If we suppose it to be true, there.is no rem- 
edy for it under state authority except in 
the action of the legislature itself. Law 
trusts its own agents, and society must 
trust them or sink into hopeless confusion 
and anarchy. Brooks had no law standing 
behind him which he was executing and 
which he had the right to execute when he 
forcibly expelled Baxter from the state- 
house and assumed to enter upon the office 
of governor. He was simply an insurgent, 
and nothing else; and the same is true of 
those who acted with him. So the Pres- 
ident decides in his proclamation, and he 
decides correctly as. well as authoritatively. 
Assuming, then, that Baxter was the 
lawful governor of the state when this 
armed insurrection was made against his 
authority—a point we must assume unless 
we renounce all the forms of law—we are 
of necessity driven to the conclusion that it 
was his right and duty to exercise the 
powers of the office, to call out the militia of 
the state to put down the insurrection, and» 
if he thought it expedient, to ask for the aid 
of the Federal Government. This is what 
he did; and nothing can be clearer than the 
legal propriety of his course, provided we 
concede what the President now declares 
to have been the fact and to be still the 
fact—namely, that Baxter was and is the 
lawful governor of Arkansas. This being 
so, then Brooks.and those acting with him 
were simply insurgents, to be. dispersed, to 


-be. conquered, to be shot down if necessary, 


and not to be negotiated with or recognized 
as having any status except that of crim- 
inals. Men that appeal to force against law 
must take force according to law. This 
principle ought to be settled in this country— 
east, west, north, and south; and if its 
maintenance involves the shedding of blood, 
then let blood be shed. If there be any 
reality in a state government, then it has a 
right to arrest criminals, to disperse mobs, 
to put down a rebellion against its author- 
ity, and afterward indict, try, convict, and 
punish the insurgents. Governor Baxter 
tried to do what he was bound to do, if 
possible, He could do no less without ut- 
terly abdicating the functions of the: office 


and confessing himself to be merely a sham 


governor. 


‘What: ‘then, stood in the way between 
.Governor Baxter and this body of armed 
insurgents, and prevented bis troops. from 
making any attempt to attack and. disperse 
these insurgents, and thus restore public 
order? . This we regard as by no means an 
unimportant question, The answer is that 
the President of the United States, on the 
theory of preventing bloodshed, . placed 
United States troops between the insurgents 
and the state troops, and would not permit 
the latter to attack and disperse the former; 
and that be kept them in this position for 
more than three weeks, and that, too, with- 
out settling the question whether Baxter or 
Brooks was the lawful governor. Itis true, 
as the President’s proclamation affirms, that 
Baxter was the lawful governor at that 
very time, and it is also true that the 
President forcibly prevented him from dis- 
charging the duties of his office in the 
presence of an armed rebellion. He could 
not attack the insurgents without being 
brought into collision with United States 
troops, acting under the orders of the 
President. 

The spectacle then. presented and con- 
tinued for some.three weeks is this: The 
executive authority of the United: States, 
while omitting to act in the way provided 
for by law, did lay his hand forcibly upon 
the executive authority of the State. of 
Arkansas and arrest its action in the dis- 
charge of an imperative duty. Is there any 
warrant in the Constitution and Isws of the 
United States for this Xind of interference 
with.the action of a state government? 
None whatever. It is not possible to adopt 
the theory which the President sets forth 
in his proclamation without condemning 
his previous action in relation to Governor 
Baxter. It is not the business of the 
President, any more than it is of the Emperor 
of Russia, to keep the peace in @ state and 
prevent bloodshed, except in exact con- 
formity with the law of Congress in regard 
to the suppression of an insurrection 
against 4 state government; and especially 
it is not his business to prevent by an armed 
force a lawful governor from doing his 
duty. Itis, doubtless, a very humane idea 
to keep men from fighting; yet when one 
body of men represents lawful authority 
and the other is simply a mob rising to the 
dimensions of an insurrection then ‘the 
sooner the former attacks and disperses the 
latter the better. 

We have no objection to the President's 
final decision ; but we do most decidedly 
object to his action from the opening of the 
insurrection up to the time of that decision. 
The only apology for it is that he was wait- 
ing to make up his mind as to who was 
governor, whether Brooks or Baxter, or 
waiting to see if the difficulty would not 
cure itself. Yet this. is no legal apology, 
since, if he was thus waiting, it was his 
duty to do nothing until he was prepared to 
act as the law directs. The lawfulness of 
his action duting the period now referred 
to would imply that the United States Goy- 
ernment has the right forcibly to arrest the 
lawful action of a state government. This, 
if conceded and acted upon, is the end of 
state governments, They are swallowed 
up in the plenary powers of the General 
Government and nothing is left to them 
but the mere name. 

The Constitution recognizes ‘and guaran, 
tees the existence and reality of state gov. 
ernments, and also reserves to the states re- 
spectively all governmental powers not pro. 
hibited to them and not delegated to: the 
United States. One of these powers is the 
right ofeach state to preserve the public 
peace within its own limits, and, if neces- 
sary, to use the militia force for this pur- 
pose. With this right no officer of the Gen- 
eral Goveroment, whether high or low, has 
any right tointerfere. The governor of the 
state is the legal functionary:in whom the 
right is vested; and when the President 
places Federal troops across his path, by 
force obstructs and arrests his official action, 
and thus treats him as if he were not gov- 
ernor, it is high time for the American 
people to inquire whither they are drifting. 
It is not long since an illegal government 
was established in Louisiana by uulawful 
Federal interference. Now we have ih 
Arkansas the spectacle of a legal govern; 
ment for more than three weeks obstructed 
and palsied: in its, action from the same 
source, During this period the President 














forcibly prevented Governor Baxter from 
doihg his duty. The law officer of the 
state, whom he now recognizes as governor 
and who by his own showing was governor 
at the time ofthe prevention, Could do noth- 
ing to-put-down the insurrection by the 
power of ‘the ‘state, because the President 
“would not let him do so. He said to the 
‘President, in his telegram of the 22d of 
April: ‘*Icannot move with my troops to 
assert my Claims to the office of governor 
without a collision with the United States 
troops.”' This is equivalent to saying that 
he could not use state forces to crush a re- 
bellion without fighting the United States 
Government; and'such was the fact at the 
time.’ What will come next? We have 
exploded the heresy of secession; and now 
Out great political danger is that the Federa) 
Government will ‘overstep its boundaries 
and tread out the rights and prerogatives 
Which, by the Constitution, belong to the 
state governments. 

Had the President done nothing in re- 
spect to the Arkansas difficulty until he 
was realy to do the right thing, then he 
would have done the right thing without 
blendifig with it a wrong thing. For the 
right thing he-should be commended, and 
for the wrong thing condemned. It is of 
‘the very first consequence that the Presi- 
dent of the United States should confine 
‘his action within the limits of his own 
powers. ‘Beyond these limits he has no 
duties to perform and no powers to exer- 
cise. The safety of the whole country 
largely depends on having a President who 
is himself governed by law when executing 
law. 





HIS BIRTHDAY. 


BY ELIZABETH W. DENISON. 





‘Morz than forty years azo, 
Forty and six as the record stands, 
Written so clearly by loving hands, 
The date of a father’s joy to.show. 
Here, in a cradle, among the hills, 
Sung to by music of mountain rills, 
JA child was born; but the date, you say, 
it was the'thirticth day of May. 


‘Little she dreamed, the mother there, 
Holding her first-born to her breast, 
Thankful and glad, with her heart’at rest, 

Ready for all that mothers must bear ; 

Little she saw of the pain and strife, 
And the burdens sad of a soldier’s life; 

How could she know that so far away 

A nation would honor her boy’s birthday ? 

Green is the.grass on her quiet. grave. 

Years and years it has grown and died; 
Fair it grew in its stmmer pride, 

When, with a soul serene and braye, 

In that day’s battle her boy laid down 
His last, best gift of love—the crown ; 

"For the world no greater love hath seen 

Than that a man should die for men. 

‘AN! unconscious the mother slept. 

-  Butthey, they knewit, the mountains grand, 
‘Warders and seers that round us stand; 

They had watched him long, and their secret 

kept, Both 4 

» oor their child was he, and when he played 

.~ @areless and free beneath their shade -_ 

_They said: ‘‘ He shall not go forth forlorn— 

Toa noble birthright is he born,”’ 

» They had. seen, with their presclence sure, 

. A cloud in the depth.of the Southern sky 
That grew till a tempest thundered by 

-And darkened the heaven, so blue and pure; 
They heard the drum-roll, heavy and long, 
And the tread of the cavalry, eager and strong; 

The rattle of guns and thé battlearray, 

And the terrible woe that:ended the day. 

**He must be strong,” they said, ** to bear 
All that we know is in store for him ; 

Give bim a lithe and sinewy frame, 

_A-clarion voice and;a martial air; 

Born to command our,child shall be, 

~ Born.to be loved, witbout rivalry ; 

“Behold ! for him doth the future wait.” 

And they sent him forth to find his fate. 

“If ye knew, oh! mountains o1d, 

®* “What price our liberty cost— 

“ail that we gained and ‘all that we lost; 

Knew, in your conselings manifold, 

‘ot As*ye sat like kings of the upper air, 

' The faith and the’hope and the loving prayer 

‘Tbhatlit up the gloom of onr night of pain, 

Until the clear morning dawned again ; 

‘@hen, to-day, must ye also know 

> How, allover our ransomed land, 

...From your summits green to the prairies 


; ‘grand, 
Faithful hearts do their yifts bestow, 
Till every soldier’s resting-place 
* Biooms with the Spring’s own tender grace; 
‘And how to myself I softly say, 
‘With & thrill of pride, ‘It is his birthday.” 


“rule that its ‘‘ Result” makes a clear distinc- 
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THE BROOKLYN CONTROVERSY. 
SOMETHING ABOUT EXCOMMUNICA- 

TION. Ai f 
BY LEONARD BACON, ELD, ; 


I am convinced that the discipline of the 
Congregational churches is less effective 
than it might be if they were well rid of 
some traditional notions about excommuni- 
cation. No church gains anything by re- 
taining among its members one who desires 
to be released from his covenant with it, 
and who, after all reasonable explanation 
on the part of the church, persists in asking 
for such a release. Still more unprofitable 
is the attempt to hold him, if, instead of 
asking for a release, he breaks away from 
the church without asking, deserts its 
assemblies, and declares that he is no longer 
in any connection with it. In such cases 
the church is sometimes reluctant to pro- 
ceed. It cannot dismiss the person with 
a letter of commendation to the world, 
as it might dismiss him with a letter of 
commendation to some other church, for a 
church of Christ is not supposed to be in 
fellowship with the world. It cannot dis- 
miss him as in good standing, for the con- 
tempt which he puts upon the church by 
forsaking it or even by proposing to break 
away from it makes his good standing in 
the church an absurdity. It cannot dismiss 
him ‘without reflection upon him”; for 
the fact that the man, having made a pro- 
fession of Christian discipleship and having 
accordingly undertaken and freely promised 
to walk with his fellow-disciples in obedi- 
ence to Christ, now renounces his engage- 
ment, and must, therefore, be ‘‘ dropped,” 
is either a ‘‘a reflection upon him” or a 
reflection upon thechurch. Yet thechurch 
is reluctant to pronounce a formal excom. 
munication against him; for the word ex- 
communication has brought down with it 
from the Middle Ages an association of 
ideas, as if it meant some terrible maledic- 
tion taking effect in the invisible world and 
separating the man from the favor of God, 
or, at least, as if it were something else 
other, he is still in communion with the 
church which dismissed him, for the dis- 
mission implies tbat the first of those 
churches is willing to hold communion with 
the other. But if he forsakes the church, 
and is ‘‘dropped,” he is no longer in the 
communion which he has forsaken. He 
was a communicant. He 7s an ev-commun- 
icant. The change which has taken place 
in his relation to’ the church is all that a 
consistent Protestant, certainly all that an 
than the declaration of a manifest fact. 

If a man has been dismissed with a letter 
of commendation from one church to an- 
intelligent Congregationalist can mean by 
excommunication. No church in its ‘‘final 
censure” of a delinquent member ‘can do 
more than this; for whatever of disgrace 
is consequent upon the censure can be no 
more than the disgrace of having done that 
for which the censure was inflicted. Ifa 
man is excommunicated (as Mr. George H. 
Stuart was) for singing hymns, or (as has 
sometimes been done by a Congregational 
church) for conscientiously refusing to pre- 
sent bis children for baptism, or (as is some- 
tinfes done by a Baptist church) for par- 
taking with Psdo-Baptists in the Lord’s 
Supper, the consequent disgrace belongs to 
the excommunicating church, rather than 
to the excommunicated member. But if he 
is excommunicated for drunkenness, for 
fraud, for falsehood, for profaneness, or for 
apostasy from his “Christian profession, 
then—unless he can prove that the church 
has erred in the matter of fact—the dis- 
grace will rest upon him, and will be great- 
er or less in proportion as the offense is 
more or less disgraceful in the common 
estimation. Nor can I see that it makes 
any difference whether the man is formally 
excommunicated or only “dropped,” for 
if the offense is disgraceful the ‘‘ drop. 
ping” means disgrace. 

It seems to be thought by some that the 
Brooklyn Council condemned, at least in- 
directly, the rule which the Plymouth 
Church has for dropping a delinquent mem- 
ber. Yet how anybody can think so is to 
me a mystery. So far was the Council 
from intimating any disapproval of that 








tion between “‘the very exceptional pro- 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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ceeding” by which the necessity of meeting 


Ce 


the question whether Mr. Tilton had slan- 
dered ‘his pastor was got. rid of and. the 
rules of discipline by which the Plymouth 
Church professes to be guided. 

That church had exhibited to the Council 
@ very satisfactory “‘declaration of prin- 
ciples” concerning its care over its members, 
together with the “rules of discipline” 
which it is pledged to observe. “On the one 
hand the Council saw what seemed a ‘‘very 
exceptional proceeding”"—a ‘ 8isregard of 
the first principles involved in the idea of 
churchmembership and the idea of the fel- 
lowship of the churches”; but on the 
other hand were the “professions and 
declarations which justify the. hope that 
such deviation from the orderly course of 
discipline will not be repeated.” It was in 
that hope that the churches convening the 
Council were adviséd not to withdraw 
from their relation of special fellowship 
with the Plymouth Church. .“ The accused 
person,” said the Result, ‘‘bas not been. re- 
tained in the church nor commended to any 
other church,” and, therefore, the abnor- 
mal method in which the charges against 
him were disposed of might be overlooked, 
in the hope that it would not be repeated. 

Much has been written and printed in 
advocacy of the Plymouth Church, as if 
that body had invented. new methods of 
church discipline and had formulated some 
newly-discoyered idea in its rule about 
dropping members from its roll. Much 
has been said as if the members of that 
church were not associated, like the mem- 
bers of old-fashioned churches, by a “strin- 
gent covenant,” as if “stringent’’ were not 
the synonym of “binding” and as if there 
were no absurdity in the notion of a cove- 
nant which is not binding. I cannot find 
that, apart from the case of Mr. Tliton, the 
Plymouth Charch has perpetrated any such 
absurdity. Surely there is nothing absurd, 
nothing even novel, in such declarations as 
these, which I transcribe from the commu- 
nication of that church to the Council: 

‘* By the assiduous use. of personal, social, 
and_ spiritual influences, by preventing or 
healing disputes and reclaiming wander- 
ers, we seek to avoid the necessity of judicial 
discipline; and this-we hold to be not only 
wise policy, but Christian obligation. 
Nevertheless, when these means fail, the 
discipline of this church is express and en- 
ergetic. If any member of our body brings 
dishonor upon the Christian. profession, we 
hold it our duty to reclaim him, if possible, 
with all long-suffering and patience; but, if 
unsuccessful in this, to make it known that 
we are no longer responsible for the dis- 
honor which he has;brought or may bring 
upon the name of Christ. 

“If any one desires no longer to be 
known as & member of this church, or asa 
professed follower of Christ, we hold that, 
while we cannot release him from the 
special, obligations to Christ which he has 
assumed by the public profession of his 
faith, we may and should, after having en- 
deavored to change «bis purpose, release 
ourselves from our responsibility to and for 
him, in whatever method the circumstances 
of the case may require, regard being bad to 
the best good of the individual, the well- 
being of the church, and the honor of the 
Master,” 

This‘is all right, ‘nor has it the suspicious- 
ness of being new. Let us-apply it to the 
case of Mr. Tilton. He had: brought ‘‘ dis- 
honor upon the Christian profession”. not 
only by his forsaking the church and his 
avowal of unchristian principles, but even 
more by the ‘‘scandals ‘derogatory to the 
Christian integrity of the pastor,” which 
were by him ‘‘ promoted and circulated.” 
What his brethren in the church had done 
to reclaim him we do not know; but we 
may assume that they did much and the 
“long suffering and patience” are well 
known. Whatever they did they were un- 
successful in it; and at last, inva full assem- 
bly and through the newspapers, they made 
it known that they were ‘‘ no longer re- 
sponsible for the dishonor. which he has 
brought or may bring upon the name of 
Christ.” They dropped him from the roll 
ofthechurch. In one word, they excom- 
muni¢ated him, for such dropping from the 
roll is excommunication. 

It has’ been said that Mr. Tilton had 
already excommunicated the church, and it 
seems to have been supposed that, therefore, 
the church did not and could not excom- 
municate him. Observe, then, how the 
Plymouth Church professes to deal with 
one who ‘‘ desires no longer.to be known as 
a member of this church or as a professed 
follower of Christ’’ It ‘‘ cannot release him 
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from the special obligations to Christ which 

he has assumed by the public profession of 

his faith”; but, says the declaration, ‘‘ we 

may, and should, after having endeavored 

to change his purpose, release ourselves from 

our responsipility to him and for him.” This, 

then, is just what they have done in Mr 

Tilton’s, case. Assuming—as we must as’ 

sume—that they had endeavored, in all 

reasonable and Christian methods, to change 

his purpose, we find that down to the Sist 
of October Jast the relation between them 
and him was such as made them responsible 
to him and responsible for him, and that on 
that day they, by a formal and final act; re- 
leased themselyes from that double respon- 
sibility, without releasing him at all 
from the stringency of his public covenant 
with Christ. The form of words by which 
the church released itself without releasing 
him is not material to the meaning of the 
act. Whatever the words were, the act 
was excommunication in the only sense in 
which an enlightened church can excom- 
municate anybody. 

How, then, was this an “exceptional pro. 
ceeding” or a ‘‘ deviation from the orderly 
course of discipline’? Why were the 
neighboring churches constrained to re- 
monstrate? Remember what the offense 
was for which Mr. Tilton stood arraigned 
before the public, and what the charges 
were which had been brought against him 
by a complaining brother. Remember how 
those charges were disposed of. The ac- 
cused person professed his readiness to 
maintain whatever allegations he had made 
“derogatory to the Christian integrity of 
the pastor and injurious to the reputation 
of the church”; but the trial of that issue 
was avoided by excommunicating the ac- 
cused for an offense of four years’ standing 
that had not been complained of. Had his 
withdrawal from the church been com- 
plained of two years earlier, or one year 
earlier, had the examining committee, with- 
out any complaint from a brother, proposed 
that, for his desertion of the church. his 
name be dropped from the roll, probably 
that course might have been taken without 
scandal. But when charges of another sort 
have been formally preferred against hbim— 
charges which affect a reputation of price- 
less value to the Plymouth Church and to 
all other churches—then to get rid of the 
issue by “ dropping” the accused was not 
‘* the orderly course of discipline.” 

Ihave not yet answered the last of the 
three questions which I proposed inthe 
first of these articles on the Brooklyn con- 
troversy ; and, therefore, I must be heard 
once more, if the patience of my readers is 
not already exhausted. If ‘‘ dropping” is 
excommunication, the answer to that re- 
maining question will not be very difficult. 








TREASURES IN HEAVEN. 


BY THEODORE L. OUYLER, D.D. 








Ir seems like investing one’s good things 
a long way off to be ‘‘laying up treasures 
in Heaven.” But thisisa mistake. Heaven 
is very near to God’s children. The leagues 
thither are few and short—shortening every 
hour, Heaven is begun here by a life of 
faith. It is a state, as well asa place. The 
converted soul by regeneration comes into 
anew condition toward God, and this con- 
dition is called the ‘‘ Kingdom of Heaven” 
in more than one Bible passage. When 
two pure hearts begin to love, it is the be- 
ginning of wedlock. Hands are not joined 
or the ring given, but the core-idea of wed- 
lock is reached, which is unselfish heart- 
love. Heaven as a state of reconciliation to 
God and of love for him who first loved us 
is begun on earth. Heaven as the actual 
abode of the redeemed is very near; just 
behind the veil it lies; every moment that 
veil disappears to one and another, and 
they are there! They are amid the treas- 
ures at God’s right hand. A share in those 
treasures belongs to every true and earnest 
follower of Jesus. 

They are of various kinds and character. 
The everlasting hopes of the believer be- 
long to these treasures. Paul. exclaimed, 
with holy confidence: ‘‘I know whom I 
have believed, and that he is able to keep 
that which I have committed to him against 
that day.” The great. apostle had made 
Jesus his trustee. He had lodged his soul’s 
affections and hopes all in Christ’s bands, 
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and when he reached Heaven he knew that 
he should find. the deposit safe.. He had 
laid up nothing on eafth forthe! moth or 
the thief: All his investments were spirit- 
ual-and Jesus had the charge’of them So 
may every true Christian—whether in man- 
sion or in lowly hut—congratulate himself 
that what is dearest to him isin the keep- 
ing of his Saviour. 

The spiritual results of Paul’s life were in 
Heaven. The resultsof my own poor life 
are there, Brother, yours are there... And 
they will be found to have increased through 
earthly losses. Whatever we give up for 
Jesus’s sake inereases Gur heavenly treasure. 
The money which is sacrificed in order to 
keep a good conscience adds to our heaven- 
ly wealth. Keeping often impoverishes. 
Giving up enriches. ‘‘ He that saveth bis 
life shall lose it; he that loseth his life for 
my sake and’ the gospel’s shall ‘find it.”—in 
Heaven. Whatever we lay down here in 
order to please Jesus will be ‘laid up” to 
our account yonder. God is a faithful 
trustee. He keeps his book of remem- 
brance. He will reward every one accord- 
ing as his work shall be. The wise em- 
ployment of the ten talents or the two 
talents will be fairly recompensed. When 
we speak of salvation as by grace and not 
‘of works” we must not forget that other 
truth, that God will judge us all according 
to our works. They will be laid up there 
If a sinner’s “‘ wages” are paid in Hell, a 
Christian’s wages are paidin Heaven. How 
rich some of Cbrist’s, millionaires willbe! 
Paul will haye a magnificent inheritance. 
All that he gave up of earthly pelf, profit, 
fare, ease, power, emolument will stand to 
his credit there... All the mighty service he 
wrought for human souls will be to him a 
shining crown. Agrippa will be glad to 
change thrones with him then. ,. John Bun- 
yan, when. in jail, comforted himself with 
the thought that he had ‘‘rich lordships”’ 
in those souls which he had led to Jesus. 
What a Creesus the old tinker will be when 
he géts in full possession of ‘his inherit- 
ance! How many thousands will come 
and thank Jobn Bunyan for leading them 
to Heaven ! 

Llove to think of Robert Raikes as. sur- 
rounded by hosts of Sunday-school.children 
in Paradise... They will be a ‘part. of. his 
treasures, as well as Christ’s treasures in 
Heaven. To John Elliott the converted 
Indian will be a starin hiscrown. Wilber- 
force will be enriched by.the salvation of 
liberated bondmen, and Franke will be the 
happier when he finds some of. his.orphans 
before the throne. Faithful pastors, who 
gave up all prospect of worldly:emolument 
in order to spend and be spent for Christ; 
‘will discover that they have made wise in- 
vestments in the ‘‘ better country.” The 
surrenders made here become rich “posses- 
sions yonder. When we read in thése col- 
umns lately that our Brother Moody had 
refused to accept a large gift, lest his spirit- 
ual influence might be curtailed, we said: 
“That is‘a good investment for Christ. 
He has put that thousand pounds out at in- 
terest for eternity.” 

The gains are very steady up there. Poor 
city missionaries, and Bible women and 
frontier preachers and: godly needle 
women have their savings banks at God’s 
tight hand. Those banks never break: 
The only change in heavenly treasures is 
from their enlargement. ‘here is no cor- 
ruption within and no consumption from 
without. The moth never gnaws there and 
the burglar never breaks in to steal. It is 
impossible to compute what treasures every 
faithful Christian may be storing away for 
his long lifetime in glory. God is a faithful 
trustee. He keeps his ‘‘record on high”; 
and each good deed of love, each. act. of 
self-denial, each surrender of pride or self- 
ishness or human applause for Jesus’s sake 
will find sureremembrance there. .They all 
come up ‘*as a memorial before God.” 


Now, why will not some of my readers 
who are troubled about finding ‘‘ safe in- 
vestments” just listen to. the inducements 
which Jesus holds out? He said once to an 
aspiring young man: “Give up all thou 
hast and come and follow me, and thou shalt 
have treasure in Heaven.” 
makes the same proclamation. ‘‘ Treasure 
in Heaven!” What isit? Something safer 
than anything you can toilfor here. What 
is it? Something more,abundant than any- 
thing you can earn in gold or greenbacks. 


To-day he | 





What is it? Something more enduring 
than mines or broad. acres. It is the only 
reads estate in, the universe... If; you will-lay 
down self: at Jesus’s feet and, accept him 
and his service'you: will become'part owner 
of: Heaven. - You ‘will be a joint heir of 
Him who saith: ‘All that the Father hath 


is mine.” All that: you give up for Jesus | 


will be latd up to your account. The souls 


you lead to Jesus will compose the jewelry | 


of your crown.. Death strips the selfish, 
greedy sinner of his treasure and sends him 
into eternity bankrupt... But Death will un- 
lock to you the gateway of your Father's 
house and you wil come into an inberitance 
that fadeth not away: 





THE TAXATION. OF CHURCH 
to: PROPERTY. 


av mein 7, var BiRe, DD. 


Aw article in the the Princeton Review for 
-April contains a summary of the arguments 
in favor of the exemption of churches from 
taxation. It inclwdes also, as belonging to 
the same category, colleges and charitable 
institutions. Without positively and en- 
tirely assuming the opposite side of this 
question, I propose to state briefly some 
reasons why these arguments do not seem 
to me conclusive. 

1. The essayist argues that the property 
concerned consists of benefactions of private 
individuals’ for the public good, and thus 
promotes directly the very ends for which 
taxes are imposed. , 

In answer to this, be it observed that our 
churches do not stand upon the same basis 
with our public institutions of learning and 
charity, nor-do.they bear the same relation 
to the state. Many,if notall, of our educa- 
tional ‘and charitable institutions have re- 
ceived endowment and support from’ the 
public treasuries. * All of them acknowledge 
the supremacy of the state, are subject to 
statée legislation and the inspection of state 
officers, , Even such an institution as Prince- 
ton College. makes the governor of New 
Jersey ov-oficio president of the board of 
trustees. The church knows no Lord 
save Christ. Moreover, the church differs 
wholly in origin and aim from the other 
institutions with which it is-elassed. The 
éne is divine; the others are human. The 
Object of the Chutch is not the common 
weal, but the glory of God in the salvation 
of men. . Her warrant and authority rest 
not:upon the consent of men, but on the 
revelation of God. Any argument which 
attempts to put this divine into the same 
category with human institutions is vicious: 

But, further; this argument ‘assumes that 
all’churches are equally promotive of the 
public good; which is not true in point of 
fact. Constitutional and statute law recog- 
nize no distinction between the different 
denominations of, Christians or between 
Ohristianity and Paganism. A Roman 
Catholic cathedral is.as well exempted as a 
Protestant house of worship ; a Chinese 
joss- -house as well as either. Are all these 
equally promotive of the public welfare? 
Are notsome of them promotive rather of 
public evils? It is not.an avswer ‘to this to 
urge that’ the state cannot discriminate be- 
tween the variousreligions. Notas institu- 
tions of religion (according to the argument 
under review) are churches‘exempt ; but be- 
cause they are fitted to promote the public 
good. The state does, in fact, discriminate 
here, since it does not exempt all institu- 
tions; which claim to be beneficial. Rail- 
roads and manufactories are for the popular 
good ; yet they are taxed. Now, inasmuch 
as this exemption is in its very nature a pa- 
tronage of thestate, based upon its judgment 
that all the organizations so’ exempted are 
public blessings, ft'is proper to raise the 
question whether a Chinese pagoda, or a 
Romanist, seminary is promotive of the 
moral or material prosperity of the nation, 
gnd especially whether it is equally as ben- 
sficial as our Evangelical: churches. \., 

<2; Itcis:argued that: the exemption of 
@hiurches, eve.; i. pees the pays sn of all 
‘Other taxation.” ’ 

If the’ proposition bé true, it proves too 
much. Must the state exempt” whatever 
lightens the burden of other taxes? Then 
every railroad and manufactory, must 9 
free, because by giving work. to the poor it 
keeps them from patperism; because by de- 
weloping the resources and increasing the 
general wealth of the whole country it 
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inakes the weight of taxstion. much less 
onerous to those who. bear it. Then let 
every elegant country seat, and every mag- 
nificent city mansion be exempt, not only 
because its erection and support give em- 
ployment to hundreds,’ but because ‘ its 
beauty is an educator of the public mind, 
lifting it toa bigher plane of taste, laying 
the foundation of popular gsthetics. 

Butit is doubtful, indeed, whether this 
proposition betrue. It is beyond question, 
of course, that churches, teaching @ pure 
morality and enforcing the duties of :in- 
dustry, do exert'a mighty influence in the 
prevention of erime and pauperism:: Romish 
churches: must be honorably included in 
this category. But how is it proved that 
the influence of the Church in this respect 
is owing to or dependent, upon. its exemp- 
tion from taxation? How does it..appear 
that the taxing of church property would 
destroy the moral force. of Christianity or 
increase. the burden of the taxes in any 
state or community? 


8. Itis asserted that the effect of taxing 
churches, colleges, etc., would be to cripple 
and tax some of them out of being. So far 
as churches are concerned, so much the 
better. A church whose life depends on this 
indirect state patronage, this toleration by 
the world, has not enough vitality to make 
it worth preserving. Jesus Christ is worthy 
to receive riches, and if the millions who 
profess his name cannot sustain his cause 
as liberally and as fully as men of the world 
sustain railroads and coal mines, this only 
proves that Christianity has lost that grasp 
on the human heart which made it so 
gloriously successful in the days of the 
apostles. 

There are many communities where the 
winding up of some churches, which 
taxation would bring about, would be 
a great gain to the cause of Christianity 
and public morals. Here is a town which 
has two Presbyterian churches, but only 
people enough to support one decently. 
Both drag on a.sickly existence, too often 
embittered by mutual jealousies and broils. 
Let taxation or any other strong-handed 
cause wind up the weaker of the two; and 
the consolidation of their vested property 


and the massing of their yearly income 


would support one church liberally and 
leave a surplus to'send to the relief of feeble 
churches in places where there is but one. 
The same is true, perhaps still more striking- 
ly, of the position of the churches in some 
of our great cities. If ecclesiastical author- 
ity cannot control what is called Church 
Extension, but what is often only church 
inflation, according to the plainest. dictates 
of prudence and common sense, it ‘would 
be no injury, but a blessing to. religion, if 
some indirect effect of the civil law would 
prevént the accumulation of churches in 
neighborhoods where they are not needed, 
and the running of church enterprises on 
loose principles of credit; which would dis- 
grace a third-rate insurance company. 

Besides these considerations in answer to 
the arguments in favor of the present 
policy of exemption, there are some facts 
and principles which seem to be very strong 
reasons why church property should “be 
taxed. 

And, first of all, such taxation would ap- 
pear to be a legiti carrying ont of the 
principles which are at the foundation of 
all our civil institutions. Governments are 
established among men to attain this end— 
the security of the people in life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness; or, in other 
words, to protect men in the exercise of 
their natural rights, Inevitably it follows 
that the burden of supporting the govern- 


ment ought’ to be- divided equally among 


all those who. enjoy this protection. Two 
classes of objects are protected: persons 
and property. These, therefore, are the 
two. sources: of ‘revenue. But: all experi- 
ence shows that ‘the bulk of taxes must 
come from property, not from persons. 


Now, church: property stands in. precisely | 
‘toward. the law as does 


the same 


any other property. It belongs to the ‘in- 
dividuals wh6é compose or will compose the 


congregation, and is held for them by a 
poard of trustees, just) as the estate of 
minors.is held in trust, by guardians or.the | 


perty of & manufacturing company by. 
the diréctots. © It matters not that the 
profits in the-one case are paid in’ money, » 
while in the other they are spiritual and 
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eal 9 , They’ are. “both real. The “church 
enjoys the protection of the state. Why 
should it not pay for that protection ? 

The attitude of hospitals, public schools, 
reformatory institutions, or even higher 
academies of learning is very different, The 
government contributes funds to their sup- 
port and exercises direct control over theiz 
alministration. They are parts of the state, 
which cannot tax itself, 

In the second place, the exemption of 
church property is liable to manifold abuses, 
the only effectual.cure for which seems to 
be the abolition of the exemption. Chief 
among these isthe enormous accumulation 
of property in the hands of a foreign hier- 
archy, which, as all. history. proves, they 
will not. hesitate to use, when opportunity 
offers, for political ends. If there be any 
danger of Papal domination in this country, 
one of the great. agencies by which it will 
be set up will be this accumulation of prop- 
erty, to which, forthe sake of alittlesaving 
to themselves, Protestants have unwittingly 
contributed. From. the’ very nature’ of 
their system, the Romish Church .can..avail 
itself of this exemption in ways impossible 
to us; and, therefore, however impartial on 
paper, the present policy is; in fact, a most 
effective Saenagee in their favor. 

Another abuse, injurious | alike to''the 
state, to the. worldly-businessof men out 
of the church, and to. the name of religion, 
is the use. of property nominally *dédicated ° 
to God, and so exempted from taxes, for 
purely secular purposes. ° Why should such 
buildings as the Brooklyn Tabernacle and 
Plymouth Church, which are used con- 
stantly for public ‘amusements ‘and’ bring 
in a large revenue to their owners, be ffée 
from taxation, while the Academy of 
Music and SteinWay Hall must pay heavily 
for the privilege of amusing the people? 
The. state cannot afford to make distinc- 
tions where there is no. difference ;. nor can 
Christian men afford to defend what is, on 
its face, a manifest injustice. 

There is a remedy suggested for this: evil, 
which might be’ efficient, if the execu- 
tion of it were not attended with the 
sathe difficulty which prevented the fab- 
ulous mice from effecting their proposal 
to bell the cat. Itis proposed that ‘‘noth 
ing should ,be, exempt from, taxes whieb, 
as to its use, income, .and_ profits. is not 
wholly devoted. to the purposes of: the 
church or institution which holds it.” . But 
who is to-:decide what those -purposes are? 
And who is to draw’ ‘the line between ‘that 
which is and that whith is not consistent 
with these purposes? In olden times this 
might have .been easy. But the order of 


| affairs has changed. .The Devil has. joined 


the Church. The world has developed..a 
pious side and kindly. consented to:take the 
church’ under: its patronage. - When that 
phase of Christianity whose: bighest endis 
manhood and whose graces are mus¢ular 
sets up a bowling alley in its basement; who 
is qualified to say that this is ihconsistént 
with its own purposes? When that estheti¢ 
development of Christianity whose, end is 
culture substitutes. a stage for a. pulpit, or 
when the “local gospel” ‘becomes political, 
adopts a platform, and electioneers, what 
tax-gatherer or-legislature is competent: to 
say that dramatic entertainments or political 
harangues, especially when ‘prefaced with 
prayer aod decorated with praise, are not 
consistent with the purposes of the chureb, 
or that the profits shall. not go, untaxed, 
into,the pockets of; those,who pate invested 
their money in its.securities 2.20.) eo. 

It does begin :te appear that: the pot 
and best way out‘of the muddle is for the 
state to say to such churches something like 
what the North “Carolina tavern-keepér 
said to the Methodist preacher who. pleaded 
his profession as a. Pam iy ‘he 
pass as 8 dead-head. ou. came. to. : 
house like a sinner; you. ate,. drank, and 
acted like a sinner; and now OW He gosto 


pay lixe a sinner.” Certainly rather! than ~ 
a i ened Uuibaenadae ie 
use of a church building, we'shoult 


‘sent to pay like éininetii!-°* 1c ned 
T had’ ene ee dedi oe 
roa ae 1 














ot space left me to develop this point. I. 
will only add that, if the effect of taxing 
eburch property would be to give the 
Church a clearer apprehension of her rela- 
tion to Christ, her only King, a deeper sense 
of her duty to obey none but his law, to 
depend only on his patronage, to conse 
crate her money and her life to his cause, 
and to regard all things else as secondary to 
the advancement of his kingdom, such tax- 
ation, however oppressive it might seem at 
first, would result ultimately in the further- 
ance of the Gospel. Nor would the interests 
of the state suffer by such an absolute and, 
as some think, extreme carrying out of out 
avowed political principles. The majestic 
example of a church sustained by the free 
gifts of God’s people, without any aid, 
Girect or indirect, from the state, bestowing 
generously its influence upon the industry 
and order of society, would act as the same 
example did in the apostolic days. The 
whole argument that the Church must be 
exempt’ because it does the state some good 
is a quid pro quo doctrine not found in the 
letter, or the. spirit of the Gospel; and it 
forms no part of that moral power by which 
the Church, as Christ’s sacramental host, is 
to conquer the world for her Divine Lord. 

This whole: subject of the relation of 
ehurch and state needs to be candidly dis- 
cussed and fairly readjusted; and, notwith- 
standing all our disavowals, there is no 
country which is more in want of such a 
readjustment than our own. 
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JOSHUA'S HOME. 
BY PROFESSOR J. A. PAINE. 


““Wuen they had made an end of dividing 
the: land for inheritance by their coasts, 
the children of Israel gave an inheritance 
to Joshua the son of Nun among them: Ac- 
cording to the word of the Lord they gave 
him the city which he asked, even Timnath- 
serah in Mount Ephraim; and he built the 
city and dwelt therein.” 

After the enjoyment of nearly a score of 
years in his chosen retreat, of well-earned rest 
and honored old age, ‘ the servant of the Lord 
died, being an bundred and ten years old, 
And they buried him in the border of his in- 
heritance in Timnath-serah, which isin Mount 
Ephraim, on the north side of the hill Gaasb.”” 

The spot is linked along to our own day in 
the following way: 

Josephus, in his account of Joshua, says he 
was buried in the city Thamiia of the tribe of 
Ephraim. In another ‘place he speaks of 
Thamna as a city of the Philistines. Again he 
mentions Thamna as the chief city of a 
toparchy adjoining Lydda and Emmaus; and 
at another time groups Thamna, Lydda, 
Gophna, and Emmaus together. Finally, he 
relates how Vespssian went from Cesarea to 
Antipatris, where he tarried two days; and then 
on the third marched on and laid waste all the 
Places about Thamna, from which he passed 
on to Lydda and Jamnia. 

Ptolemy, in his catalogue of the cities of 
dudea, gives the latitude and longitude of 
Thamna. 

Eusebius and Jerome describe Thamna as 
lying on the confines of Diospolis to those 
going toward Jerusalem. Under the word Ad- 
dara they say that the latter is one among other 
cities on the borders of Diospolis upon thé 
Thamunitic region, Which receives its name from 
the city Thamna. They speak of Acnan as on 
thé roadito Thamna, now a desert place, and 
next todbe great town Thamuna, situated be- 
tween Jerusalem and Diospolis. Another town 

ey, define .as fifteen Roman miles from 

lospolis, in the Thamnitic territory. 
’ Remenibering that Timnath-serah in Joshua 
fg called Timnath-herés in Judges, a passage 
from the travels of Rabbi Yakub, of the 13th 
eéntaty, becomes of much interest. ‘In Ke- 
far-Heres Joshua, the son of Nun, and Nun his 
father, aré interred; together with Caleb, son of 
Jephunneh. <A magnificent cemetery exists 
not far from these monuments.” Ina later 
work, entitled. “ Sepulchers of the Just Men,’’ 
of the 16th century, we find the following : 
“ At Kefar-Heres are the tombs of Joshua, son 
Of Nun, and of Nun his father, side by side. 
Pere, too, is the‘grave of Caleb, son of Jepli- 
laiitieh. Over their tombs a great. monument 
tisés, ornamented by two trees—one a pome. 
grahate‘ahd the others carob tree.’’ A similar 
work-of the same -céntury reads: ‘‘ Kefar. 
Heres; or, Themnath-Heres is.. upon Mount 
Ephraim, where Joshua, son of Nun, Nun his 
father, and Galeb, son. of Jephunneh, are 
cape . Above the Ampeg are trees.” 
paséage is accompanied by an {illustration 
representing Care eins “sheltering sarco- 
phagi, from which lampe are suspended. 
oof the yea 1888 Dr. Bdward Robinson recog- 
nizoé ‘Timmathsereh, or Timnath-heres, in the 
modern village'of Tibneb. But he passed the 
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place near his route and it was left to M. v. 
Guérin, in 1868, to'find the tomb of Joshua. 

‘Joshua’s home is described as a wild place, 
surrounded by deep valleys and rugged hills. 
Even Jerome wondered that the distributor of 
‘the possessions should have chosen for himself 
so rough and monntainonsaspot, But so it 
was—one of, picturesque scenes and natural 
beauty. It was the place in all the region sup- 
plied with perennial water. Its hillsides are 
still clothed with thickets of liveoak, which 
give alook of unwonted freshness to the land- 
scape. In-all this portion of the country no 
more attractive place for pleasant retirement 
can be found. : 

An oval:hill, with rather steep, regular sides, 
forms the site of the town, now.all in ruins. 
The oval hill is scarcely high enough. to bear 
well its Arabic name er-Ras, and so it may be 
that in this. common Arabic word we have not 
a significance, but a souvenir and adaptation 
of the old Serah, or Heres. As for the ruins, 
they are Tibneh now, the other half of the 
ancient title. Of the ancient town nothing 
remaius save a wall of drafted’ stones, only 
three or four of which rise. above the surface 
of the ground. Even the modern village is 
much decayed by age. 

Southward.a broad valley separates the site 
from the necropolis. This vale is rather a pla- 
teau, standing high between two wadies—the 
source of both—one running eastward, the 
other westward. Here the ol4 Roman road 
passes, and near by stands one of the noblest 
and oldest live oaks in Palestine, of entirely 
symmetrical form and a striking object to the 
eye from a long distance. Here, too, area 
couple of wells—one very old and one of no 
great age—once, no doubt, a private resource ; 
for certainly the supply of the town was over 
on the north side of the hill, where a fine 
spring,’Ain Tibneh, breaks out of a rocky chan- 
nel and affords an abundance of pure water. 
Down this eastern valley, again, a cluster of 
fountains, ’Aydin Ria, have lent their name to 
the region. 

And the leader’s tomb? It lies across this 
verdant esplanade, in the face of the opposite 
bill. All is hewn out of the living rock, 
Standing before the vestibule, one sees how 
the pomegranate and carob tree of the 
medieval accounts could grow near and over 
Joshua’s grave. Even now the porch is partly 
screened by drooping boughs of trees and 
hanging vines of only Nature’s culture. Under 
foot. little platform once lay, paved in mosaic, 
The entrance is supported by two square 
pillars and two pilasters. Within is a great 
chamber, whose walls are covered with little 
niches—some square, others semi-circular, 
others triangular—above two hundred in num- 
ber. They are generally ed as chiseled 
lamp-sbelves, for the illumination of the tomb 
on certain commemorative occasions. Really, 
however, they were nesting-places for + erage! 
domesticated from native species; aud 60 are 
not as old as the tomb, but a later economy of 
the place. 

From this vestibule a little door opens into 
the grand sepulcher, a square room, whose 
ceiling is upheld by four rough brackets and 
whose floor is narrowed by a broad seat run- 
ning all round. At the level of this bench on 
either side and at the farther end five loculi 

netrate the solid rock. There would, there- 

‘ore, be fifteen in all; yet’ an examination re- 

veals the fact that the central one of the 
further five is not a loculus, but a narrow, very 
low to an interior chamber, between 
eight and nine feet square only, without loculi 
on its sides, merely a single one in the further 
wall continuing the axis of the monument. As 
this is the inmost place of sepulture, carried 
fully sixty feet into the mountain from its 
rocky front, they who regard these chambers 
and loculi as the tomb of the great leader de- 
clare this to have been the very resting-place 
of Joshua. 

Yet only a little way down to the left from 
the vestibule of this tomb—»perhaps seventy 
feet—may be found three rather large arches 
carried into the solid rock from one and the 
same slightly sunken face. Thus they all be- 
long to one monument, though all are now so 
choked up with rubbish that this would appear 
from no other reason. Whatis most: remark- 
able is, this facade is rudely ornamented with 
the running curves of two or three A to royal 
serpents, recalling Egypt and the’ little hiero- 
glyphic viver, separated by large ornamented 
discs or roses. Besides, the central arcade is 
surmounted by rude flourishes, which most 
resemble palm branches. 

These arcades, from their character, concep- 
tion, age, are manifestly far more ancient than 
the former wultiple-tomb. That is evidently 
later than the time of Joshua, from its plan 
and complex character, as well as fresher exe- 
cution. Were loculi known and made as far 
back as Josbua’s death? Would his be pre- 
ceded by othertombs? Were so many graves 
and both chambers finished before he could be 
-buried in the farthest of all? Thereisa Jew- 
dish tradition that the sepulcher of Joshua 
was adorned with an image of the 
sun, in memo of the! miracle of 

May not the foundation of this 
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* Proressor Harr still continues to contrib- 
ute to the elueidation ‘of evolution, chiefly by 
studies on the development of the individuals 
and succession of species of the Ammonites. 

Leaving out the first or egg stage common to 
all Ammonoid forms and the Goniatitic or sec” 
ond stage common to all the Ammonites proper, 
he finds that the subsequent or smooth stage in 
Arnioceras miserabilis and its derivatives occu- 
pies a notable proportion of ‘the umbilical or 
central whorl, and has a peculiar form, resem- 
bling that of the adult existing Planorbis 
The adult characteristics are slowly and me- 
thodically added after this stage of growth. 
Some individuals barely attain the form com- 
mon to the genus; others, however, reach be- 
yond this and add by growth channels, and 
otherwise modify the form. In all cases, how- 
ever, no sudden changes are made by the 
growth. Each adult passes through a normal 
course of development, and the different char- 
acteristics distinguishing this or that variety or 
species are gradually acquired, no abrupt 
changes being remarked. 

In Calaceras, however, while all the young 
forms resemble torus, there is great latitude in 
the assumption of the adult form and charac- 
teristics, and differences even in forms which 
must be regarded as varieties of the same spe- 
cies are introduced suddenly during the later 
stages of growth. 

Tbroughout the Ammonoids we find every. 
where instances of these two methods: the 
slow accumulation of differences, according to 
the Darwinian theory, and their quick or sud. 
den production, according to the law of accel- 
eration, as explained by Cope and the writer, 
and subsequently by Mivart. The gaps be- 
tween forms or species may be largely ex- 
plained by the latter mode of development, if 
the necessary care is taken to study’ the earlier 
stages, which should show the close. generic 
eonnection of the distinct adult forms, and 
explain thereby the absence of the interme- 
diate varieties. By carefully observing these 
principles it is possible to trace the entire 
family of the Arietide to one variety of one 
species—the smooth variety of Petloceras plan- 
orbis. 

The spectes are evolved from this single 
form in series of various kinds, some forming 
lines passing up through the various subse- 
quent geological formations from the ‘Plan: 
orbis Bed,’’ giving origin in their turn to other 
series, and some remaining single. 

Thus the whole picture is comparable to a 
genealogical tree, the trunk represented by 
the smooth Psilonotus,. which originates in 
the Triassic formation and giving rise 
on either side to a -fan-shaped array of 
branches, each branch representing a series 
of forms or species and quite often hav- 
ing smaller branches of its own. In each 
case the point of origin of the branches. or 
series is near the points of origin of the branch 
from which they spring ; whence the fan-shaped 
arrangement alluded to above, Further, each 
series perfects or carries a certain series of 
characteristics common to itself, and a certain 
series common to the whole family. 

The first distinguish it as a genus or group, 
and the latter are the parallel or mimetic char- 
acteristics, which are regularly produced in 
each individual in the series. 


....Sclence has recently been greatly be- 
reaved in Europe by the deaths of Quetelet, 
Meedler, Jacobi, and Hansen. 

Quetelet died on the 17th of February, aged 
5 days less than 78 years, He had been for 45 
years director of the Royal Observatory of 
Belgium, which, indeed, was built under his 
direction, and always maintained a high posi- 
tion as. a.man of science. He bad more celeb- 
rity, perhaps, as 8 meteorologist and statistt- 
cian than as an astronomer, and his investiga- 
tions establishing the constancy of the laws 
which govern apparently accidental phenom- 
ena have produced a most profound effect upon 
the speculations of philosophers and historians. 

Jacobi died in St. Petersburg, on March 10th, 
at the age of 70. He was. distinguished espe- 
cially in electrical science. It was in 1838, we be- 
lieve, that he built an electro-magnetic engine 
of eight-horse power, which propelled a boat 
upon the Neva; and. his last published paper 
was upon the application of Planté’s secondary 
battery to driving such machines, He was cer. 
tainly an independent inventor (if not the first 
and original one, which, however, the English 
deny) of the aft of electroplating, and never 
lost his interest in the subject, but was from 
time to time the author of many of the ‘most 
important improvements. He was the first: to 
propose, construct, and distribute. a rational 
unit of electrical resistance. - 

Madler died on the 14th of March, at the age 
of 80. For many years he was the director of 
the Russian Observatory of Dorpat, but not 
very long-ago resigned his post and retired to 
‘Hanover, where he died. His earliest work, by 
which he first obtained distinction, was his 
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“Belenograpbia,”’ or map and description of the 





moon, which he worked out, abotit ‘1830, in 
conjunction with his friend; ‘Beer. Pérhaps he 
is best known to’! the world generallyby his 
speculations, long since proved; illusory, as to 
the existence of a central sun for the etellar 


| universe, which center he placed in the Pleiades, 


It is remarkable how tenaciously this fanciful 
and now demonstrably untrue notion keeps its 
place in the astronomy of the pulpit and rostra: 

Hansen died at his residence in Gotha, on the 
28th of March, at the age of 72. He was a 
mathematician of the highest ability and the 
author.of a multitude of papers and memoirs 
of immense value and importance on various 
astronomical subjects... {He is most widely 
known probably by his “Lunar Tables,’? which 
were published about 1856,,at the expense of 
the British Government, and are now used in 
thecalculations of the “Nautical Almanac.” He 
was the father-in-law of our own traveler-poet, 
Bayard Taylor. 


-».-Au interesting peculiarity in the habits 
of some Indian Siluroid fishes has been noticed 
at a recent meeting of the Zoological. Society 
by Surgeon F. Day, which will be described in 
full in the forthcoming part of the proceedings 
of that Society. Mr. Day, when fishing at Cas- 
segode, found that, after having caught a large 
number of specimens of various species of 
Arius and Osteo-geniosus, there were several 
Siluroid eggs at the bottom of the boats and in 
the fish-baskets. These eggs were, on an aver- 
age,-half an inch in diameter; and, on looking 
into the mouths of several of the males of 
both genera, from fifteen to twenty eggs were 
seen in each—those in the boats and baskets 
having evidently dropped out from a similar 
situation. The eggs were in different stages of 
development—some advanced so far as to be 
just hatched. They filled the mouth, extend- 
ing as far back as the brancbhiw. No food was 
found in the alimentary canal, though in the 
females it was full of nutriment. 


-«.-The use of honey to flowers’ has gener- 
ally been supposed to be exclusively to encour. 
age insects which are to aid in the fertilization 
of the flower. It has, indeed, been shown by 
recent workers in this branch of science that 
only those flowers which need insect agency in 
this respect secrete honey or sweet liquid. .M 
Hooibreuk, of the Botanical Garden of Vienna’ 
has recently published the results of some ex: 
periments, which go to show that this sweet 
liquid is essential to the full development of 
the pollen tubes. During fertilization many 
plants which refuse to be fertilized by ordinary 
processes becomes fnlly impregnated when a 
little honey is dropped on the stigma prior to 
the application of the pollen. 


.-..Some one having expressed surprise that 
a member of the Society of Friends was re- 
cently admitted to membership in the Royal 
Society, a correspondent of a London ‘scientific 
periodical claims for the English Quakers a 
greater distinction in this respect in proportion 
to their number than can be shown by any 
other Christian sect. He claims among the 
members of this Society as belonging to this 
denomination John Dalton, Davies Gilbert, 
William Allen, Prof. W. A. Miller, Henry 
Christy, Professor Oliver, William Pergelly, E. 
B. Tyler, Daniel Hanbury, and R. W. Fox. 
Professor Oliver is a distinguished botanical 
author and lecturer, , 


+...-MM. Quatrefages and Hamy, in the firs, 
fascicle of ‘* Crania Hthnica,’’ select the skull of 
Canstadt as the type of the earliest fossil hu- 
man race, relying chiefly upon the animal re- 
mains with which it was associated and coex- 
istent in life, but which ‘have now mostly dis- 
appeared. Furthermore, they find that, anatom. 
ically, the nearest type now in existence to the 
race of Canstadt is that of the indigenous pop 
ulation of the Australasian continent. They: 
also conclude that considerations borrowed 
from archeology and ethnography may conduct 
to results entirely similar to those which rest 
on an attentive analysis of osteological charac- 
ters. 


....The newspapers have had a good deal to 
say lately about an Australian tree, Hucalyptus 
Globulus, in regard to medicinal virtues and 
some fancied power of removing malaria from 
the atmosphere. - It is not stated that the 
plant is killed by the slightest frost, and, hence, 
will not endure our climate north of South 
Carolina. In the past: ages, however, it grew 
in the north. In the Eocene formation -in Col- 
orado the scientists of the Hayden Expedition 
found the remains of one, which does not exis. 
on the earth now. They have named it Zu 
calyptus: Heeringiana, : 

..»-Dr. Farlow, in: a. note furnished by Dr, 
Asa Gray.to The American Naturalist, has. re- 
corded the fact that Ferns will sometimes de- 
velop buds from the prothallus, thus making 
plants irrespective of the archegonium, through 
which cross fertilization—analagous to the 
seeding of plantse—ahd - repro- 
‘duction is generally carried on. 
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Tag Church Missionary Society, “which is 


doing by far the largest work’ of any of the |): 


‘Wocieties among the Indians of British, Amer 
Aca, has appointed.» missionary toa new sta- 
tion at Fort Francis, between Lake Superier 
‘and the Red River Settlements. ‘This stretch of 
country, forming 9 canoe route of 635. miles, is. 
described as being exceedingly fertile, and the! 
Indians who from time immemorial have cul- 
‘tivated the land’ on Garden Island, Lake of the 
Woods, have néver known their crops to have 
‘been injured by‘ frost. ‘The Ojibbeway and 
Chippeway, Indians who inhabit this tract have 
recently been settled on reservations. Far 
more inbospitable is the climate at the stations 
occupied by the Society on Hudson’s Bay. In 
September last Bishop Harden confirmed 20 In- 
dians at Moose Factory. Thesupply ship which 
‘left in that month for England was stopped 
by a solid: barrier of ice stretching across the 
“entrance to Hudson’s Bay and obliged tore 
furn for the winter, At Metlakahtlab, in the 
“far northern corner of British Columbia, the 
werk is prospering. 220 Indian children at- 
tend the schools. At Christmas 250 Indian$ 
from Fort Simpson visited Metlakahtlah, were 
entertained. for nine days, and preached to 
daily, with apparently deep impression, 


-..»The Moravians haye opened a new sta. 
“tion, called Ramah, ‘in the northern part of 
Labrador, where they hope to reach the heathen 
still remaining in that section of the coun- 
try, As yet they have met with little 
encouragement, Christ being regarded by 
these .Esquimaux as like to their own 
sorcerers, The average temperature at Ramah 
the year round was 4 degrees below fréez- 
ing. .On January 30th the thermometer 
marked 63 degrees below zero. One of the 
“missionaries from Hebron (the next station to 
the south), on a journey to Ramah, says The 
Moravian, encountered a terrific snow-storm, 
4he thermometer being 27 degrees below zero. 


_ The dogs gave ont, the Eskimo drivers lost | 
¢ their way as. they were crossing’ 4 mountain, 


the face of the missionary was so‘ covered with 

ice that he could'not convey food to his mouth, 

and was only-able to’ breathe through some 

cracks in this ice crast,even the eyes being 

almost entirely covered. With the most stren- 
_ Nous efforts the station was finally reached. 


..-,One of the most flourishing South Afri- 

* gah missions is that of the Paris Socidté des Mis. 

sions Evangeliques, among the Basutos, who liye 
on the borders of the Orangs River. Free State. 
The mission had suffered greatly in recent 
years through the wars between the Dateb 
Boers. and the natives. These have, however, 
now ceased, and, owing to the extensive revival 
which bas taken place among the Basutos; the 
Paris Mission has more than recovered its lost 
ground. The Basutos have kept entirely aloof, 
from the diamond mining, which has demoral- 
ized the neighboring tribes. Christian life pro- 
gresses among them, the number of communi- 
cants increases, and many heathens apply for 
baptism. A seminary has been established for 
the instruction of native teachers and helpers. 
According to the last statistics, there were 
2,183 communicants, 1,815 candidates, 2,069 
scholars, 821 were baptized last year, and $1,200 
were raised for church purposes,” There are 11 
stations and 8 outstations. 


....The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel recently held its 178d anniversary, Lord 
Lyttelton in tne chair. ‘The contributions dur- 

. ing 1878 amounted to $551,000. The Society 
has provided wholly or in part for the support 
of 484 ordained missionaries. They are thus 
distributed: America and West Indies, 220; 
Africa, 94; Asia, 125;, Australia and the 
Pacific, 44 ; Europe, 1. Among these are in- 
cluded 45 native clergy in India. There are 
also about 822 catechists and lay teachers, 
mostly native, and 141 students in colleges. 
Having secured the consecration of Bishop 
Kestell-Cornish for Madagascar, by the round- 
abont way of the Church of Scotland, the 
Society proposes in the same way to procure 
the ordination of a bishop for Independent 
‘Kaffraria. It is tobe hoped that this new 
bishop will, like Paul, refuse “‘to build on 
other men’s foundations.”’ 


....The Church Missionary Society have 
recently. sent. two married missionaries to! 
Japan, in order to open a mission station in 
the.city of Yedo. In view of the antipathy of 
the Japanese against the Roman Catholics, 
these missionaries have been instructed not to 
make use of the cross as asymbol. The Church 
Missionary Society is the twelfth missionary 
society which has: entered upon the work in 
Japan. This does not include the agents of 
thé Women’s Union Missionary Society, who . 
Sct in conjunction with the several churches to’ 
which they respectively belong, nor the Epis- 
opal chaplains, the Romish and the Greek 
‘missiousrics. Can we wonder that the bandfal | 
ef native Christians; ‘staggered by this denom- | 
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inational richness, concentrated as it is mainly; 
on thé two. hee. of Yedo and-Yokohama, are, 
asking for a single Church of Christ for 
Japan ? SPERM ITS &F 

....A letter from Mr.’ Watkins, ‘the ‘mis-_ 
slonary of the A. B. C.F, M. af Guadalajara, 
Mexico, gives further particulars of the mur-: 


oder of his companion, Mr. Stephens. He was 


shot by the soldiers who.neccomipanied the mob 


‘and to whom he had appealéd:for protection. 


One of his converts was taken from the same 
house and assassinated ’in the street. Mr. 
Watkins’s life is in, considerable danger, and 


‘the missionaries im the City of Mexico are meet- 


ing for daily intercession in his behalf. It 
gives us a very disheartening view of Romish 


Chris in this country to read the at- 
temp excuses for the murderous conduct 
of the Romish mob at Ahualulco. 


-eeeThe Presbyterians have reason to con-‘ 
gratulate themselves upon the financial exhibit 
of their Foreign Mission Board for the year 
closing May 1st, 1874,. The year opened with 
a debt of $128,000. The General Assembly at 


- Baltimore pledged itself to the payment of this 


deficit and $123,000 were raised -in. fulfillment 
of the pledge. In addition to this extra amount, 
$495,547.70 were’ contributed for current ex- 
penses, making''a total of $618,000, being the 
largest amount ever raised by any American 
society for foreign missfon purposes. Of this 
sum the.women’s societies raised $90,000. 


....Two missionaries of the Church Mission- 


ary Society have been permitted to visit Abeo- 
kuta. They reached the great city of the 
Yoruba Country January 22d. They found that 
the three churches destroyed by the heathen 
had been rebuilt by the native Christians, and 
that after nearly seven years’ absence of Euro- 
pean missionaries the congregations were in a 
good condition. One of them numbers 1,000 
hearers with 200 communicants. Europeans 
are not as yet permitted to reside in Abeo- 
kuta. 


....A sprightly little sheet bearing the title 
Whiffs from Ararat and published by the mis- 


‘ sionaries of the A. B, C. F. M. at Erzroom, 


Eastern Turkey Mission, lies on our table. It 
states that the Erzroom mission field, in charge 
of three American missionaries, is nearly as 
large-as all New England; that ont of a popula- 
tion of a million and a quarter 221,000 are 
nominal Christians. Of these less than 1,000 
are Protestants, although many in the old 


’ churches have become enlightened through the 


preaching of the truth. 


..eeThe Indian Conference of the M. E, 
Church, recently held, reports 1,567 members 
and probationers, being an increase of 200 over 
last year; Sunday-achools, 89; scholars, $ 691. 
The above statistics do not include those of the 
Bombay and Bengal Mission, which has now 23 
societies, mostly made up of Europeans and 
Enrasians. These societies are self-supporting 
and are the results of the evangelistic labors 
of the Rey. Mr. Taylor, of California, spoken of 
§u earlier numbers of. THs INDEPENDENT. 


..-The most recent mission of the Berlin 
Missionary Society is that in Transvaal Re- 
public, South Africa, among the Bechuanas. It 
bas proved very successful. There are 12 
stations. The largest of these is Bolshabelo. 
It presents the appearance of a European vil- 
lage and by its strict regulations protects the 
converts from the vices of the adjacent civil- 
ization. Bolshabelo numbers 1,315 inhabitants, 
of whom 1,034 have been baptized and 140 are 
candidates for baptism. 


...-The Madeira Mission of the A. B. C. F. 
M. has now entered upon it fortieth year. Its 
report for 1878 gives 81 churches, with 16 na- 
tive pastors, 1,688 communicants, and a total 
of 7,893. Besides the 16 pastors, 105 native 
catichists are employed in evangelistic work, 
which is largely carried on throughout this 
mission. The churches and “ village congre- 
gations,’’ of which there are 142, raised nearly 
$2,000 last year. 


...-The first census of Japan gives the 
number of Buddhist priests at 221,467. This 
includes 60,159 females bélonging to priestly 
families and 9,621 nuns. . The Shinto (old na- 
tional religion of Japan)’ officials and their 
families number 52,141 males and 50,336 fe- 


males. The whole popuiation is $3,110,825, 


...eThe Roman Catholic Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith has the largest, in- 
come of any of the missionary societies. Last 
year it amounted to $1,104,838. This was 
$15,000 less than in 1872, whén. special efforts 
were made, in view of the fiftieth anniversary og 
the Soelety. 2 

..s.The United Presbyterian’ Mission in 
Egypt has 9 stations. The total number of 


“communicants is 508, being an increase during 


the past year of 83. The iargest increase waa 
at Osiont—26. The native Christians contrib- 
uted | 2,952, a sum which, when we consider 
their poverty, shows great liberality. 
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THE SERPENT OF BRASS.—Nvm. xx, 42. 
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-o ¥OR.one thing the Israelites. conld be relied 
gn. They would.grumble at the least provo- 
cation, In any present trial Egypt loomed up; 
delightfully. in their, memories and Canaan 
Seemed ag nothing in their hopes. God’s pro- 

tection and guidance they deemed at such 

times as of little value, and even the food of 

angels was very poor bread for them. It was 

the same in the fortieth year of their wander- 

ings as in the. first, .The children were as the 

fathers in this thing. God’s richest blessings 

failed to make them trustful. But when God 

permitted poisonous . reptiles of the desert,’ 
from whieh he had shielded them hitherto, to’ 
come among the Israelites, “and; they bit the: 
people and much people of Israel died,” 

then.in their danger and helplessness the 

people cried out for the intercession of Moses, 

confessing their sins and asking to be shielded 

from ‘their punishment. Many who fail to 
thank God for bread from Heaven are prompt 
in sorrow to call on his servants: ‘‘ Pray unto 
the Lord that he take away the serpents from’ 
us.” 

“* Byes which the preacher could not school 
By wayside graves are raised ; 
And lips say ‘God, be pitiful’ 
Who ne’er said ‘ God be praised.’ ” 

The, Lord heard the prayer of Moses for the 
people, and he gave assurance that whoever of 
the sufferers would have sufficient trust in him 
to look toward an uplifted serpent of brass, 
which Moses was to prepare, should be saved 
from death. God wanted to be trusted by his 
people. Had they trusted him from the first 

‘they would have had notrouble from the ser. 
pents. Now that the serpents were among 
them, and they cried for deliverance,God offered 
to save all who would trust him in his appoint- 
ed way of salvation. The serpents were there. 
So was the symbol of salvation. Those who 
were bitten conld look and live, or refuse to look 
anddie. There was no merit in looking. There 
was salvation in no other way. He who looked 
showed thereby that he wanted to be saved 
and was ready to trust God to save him. God 
asked nothing more. 

God leaves us in no doubt as to the teaching 
of this incident. Jesns said: ‘As’ Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so 
must the Son of Man be lifted up, that whoso- 
ever believeth in him should not perish but 
have eternal life.” Because of our: sins the 
serpents are among us. Toall who are bitten 
by them the call of the uplifted One is: “Look 
unto me and be yesaved.”” Itis a verysimple: 
thing to look; but it evidenees trust in God, 
and that is what he wants from us, as he 
wanted it from Israel. There is no merit in 
doing as God commands, except as obedience 
proves our faith. If we trust Jesus we are 













-++eArrangements. for the, “ Sunday-schoot 





Teachers’ Asgéuibly,! idg camp-meeting, for 
Sunday-school normal work, at Chautauqua 


||, Leke,in August next, are progressing, fipely. 


r- Vincent’s latest bulletin on the subject de- 
scribes the Selected site and outlines the ar 
_Tangements thus far made: 

“ Chantanqua, Lake is a beautiful body of 
water, thane miles long and from three to 
five wide. It lies between Broctoti,’ on the 
Lake Shore road, and Jamestown, on the Atlan- 
tic and Great Western. It is encircled by. well- 
wooded and beautiful. mountains, abounds in 
fish of several varieties, and-is fast becoming 
one of the most delightful retreats for summér 
tourists. . It is aaid to be the highest navigable 
body of water east. of Lake Tatioe. . Fair Point, 
where the Assenibly is to be held, is situated 
about ‘three miles from Mayville, which is at 
the extreme north end of the lake. -It:is supe- 
rior to all other delightful places along the 
shore of Lake Chautauqua, .. . The time for 
the Sunday-school Teachers’ Assembly has been 
fixed as follows: Opening service at 9am, 
Wednesday, August 5. Closing ;service, Tues- 
day p.m, August 18. It is desirable that all 
who can should be present on Tuesday p.m, 
August 4. 


cose superintendent has need to study bjs 
teachers carefully, to know their true value 
and to learn what they can do. ‘They are -not 
all fitted to work in the same way, but some 
who are least showy are most efficient, The 
scholars are as varied as the teachers; hencé, 
the work of classification is an important de- 
partment of the superintendent’s work. ‘The 
Trish Teacher’s Guide reminds superintendents 
of the advantage in the varied and sometimes 
unnoticed talent of their teachers: 

“There are diversities of gifts, but the same 
spirit.’ A school possessed of a corps of teach- 
ers of exactly the same caliber would be a cer- 
tain failure. It would sink of its own weight. 
You need diversity of talent: Very rough- 
looking oysters. sometimes. contain very valu- 
able pearls, and very often some of your non- 
ideal:‘teachers possess more noble hearts aod 
far better teaching qualities than some of your 
very ‘smartest’ teachers.” F 


--.-Jn Jewish Sunday-schools. generalty the 
teaching is thorough and, as a matter of course, 
reviews are highly valued. Public examina- 
tions are common in these schools at this season 
of the year. The Sunday-school Companion, s 
Jewish Sunday-school. paper, says as. to. the 
manner of conducting these tests of teaching: 

“Tf examination means anything, it should 
be conducted fairly and thoroughly. Then can 
be ascertained the merit of teacher and taught. 
Then can be discovered the progress of the 
school. It is no child’s play, Sunday-school 
work. It has to be conducted with vigor, with 
earnestness, for we do not want to have'as 
careless generation grow up. There has been 
carelessness. enough shown. These children 
who attend the school in ten years’ time, per- 
haps, will rule the synagogue, and it is essen- 
tia! that now they should learn thoroughly the 
lessons which then they will be called on to 
apply. Let teachers see the necessity of a 
strict examination. Let parents be satisfied 
with nothing else. We have had sufficient 
display and emptiness. Let us see substance 
and merit instead.”’ 


ees-Fastors who appreciate the Sunday- 
hool and who know how to preach to chil- 





ready to obey him. Obeying him b we 
trust him, weare saved by him. “Neither is 
there salvation in any other.” We may try 
the poultices of well-doing in one line or 
another for the serpent bites; we may console 
ourselves with the hope that-we are not very 
badly bitten; we may argue that, if we ave 
poisoned, there is no cure possible through 
trust in him who is uplifted as the Saviour. 
God offers us salvation at the hands of Jesus 
Christ. We'‘can receive it as it is thus 
tendered, or we can decide to do without it. 





....Few Sunday-schools can show a record 
of greater progress in five years than was given 
in the superintendent’s report of the Presby- 
térian Sunday-school at Greenpoint, N; Y., at 
its recent anniversary. Five years ago the 
school was commenced, with three teachers and 
sixteen scholars. It has now on its rolls eighty 
teachers, including officers, and more than a 
thousand scholars. The primary department 
has ten teachers and three hundred scholars. 
The charitable contributions of the school 
amount tomore than $1,000 per annum. While 
the scholars’ library contains more than a 
thousand volumes, an illustrated paper is given 
to every scholar each week. The teachers are 
provided with interleaved copies of the Berean 
Question Book on the Interaoational Lessons 
and nearly every teacher takes 7he Sunday- 
school Times. Only once since. the organization 
of the school has the teachers’ meeting failed 
on a Saturday evening, and it is probable that 
to the wise conduct of this meeting mith of 
the success: of the school is instrumentally 
due. Its bour is occupied in comparing views 
on the lesson, explaining its difficult passages, 
giving suggestions on methods of its teaching, 
and fn gathering up at the close; the best 
thoughts ‘supplied by all. Five minutes: is 
taken"by the superintendent at the close of 
the ‘school session fora review ‘of the dayis 
lesson. The pastor of the church:is also the 
pastor.of the school and the school is counted 
department of the chareb work. Such 


is worthy in many of its, features to te. 


> " 


“held up as an exemple to others, 





dren have no trouble in securing the attend- 
ance of children at services which they lead. 
Such ministers as Tyng and Crosby, of New 
York, Newton, of Philadelphia, Peltz, ef New- 
ark, and Goodell, of St. Louis, make no com- 
plaint that the Sunday-school draws children 
away from the senctusry. Bat pastors who 
pay no attention to the children in their ‘con- 
gregations are quite likely to wonder that so 
few children pay attention to them, They 
want parents and Sunday-school teachers to 
compel the attendance of little ones in spite of 
age oie neglect.. ‘They are sure the trouble is 

the family or the Sunday-school, and not in 
the pulpit. 

..».The Sunday-school Magazine of the South- 
ern Methodist Episcopal Church says that the 
General Conference of that Church has been 
memoralized to order that Sunday-school 
superintendents be henceforth nominated by 
the pastor and appointed or confirmed’ br the 
Quarterly Conference. Every’ move toward 
making the 8unday-school a recognized depart 
ment of the local church isa move in the right 
direction. 

.-.. The new Sunday-schoo!l hall of Dr. Seud- 

der’s church, in Brooklyn, is.said to have cost 
$40,000, exclusive of the ground on which it 
‘stands, A.sign of the growing interest in the 
religious training of the young is seen in the 
increased attention to Sunday-school architec- 
ture. A basement or gallery is no. longer 
counted the place for a first-class Sunday- 
school. ' 

.-.-The citizens of Baltimore have, through 
the Maryland Sunday-school Union; invited the 
executive committee of the National Suaday- 
school Convention.te call the next session of 
the convention im that; city, in the spring of 

18%... The: beartiness,of the invitation and the 
attractiveness of Baltimore for such s rocs- 
tion will doubtless secure the gathering at that 
035. Nétés'on “the tn ternal sense of! 'the In- 
tetaattonal Settes of Sunday-school Lessons,’ 
according to: the Swedenbo: view, bow 
(Bian wok by week in Sbe Rew eras ir 
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Iw the matter of the recent. ‘ hazing’ at 


Ann Arbor a ‘committee of the senior and 
junior classes have published an address, in 
which they make a flimsy attempt to palliate 
the offense of their suspended fellow students. 
They protest. that ‘hazing,’ among them 


is only an innocent pastime“ simply ‘an. 


athletic contest between the Sophomore and 
Freshmen classes.” ‘‘ Only hazers are hazed,” 
they. say; and ‘‘ those who’ refrain: from it are 
not molested.” This sounds to us,we con- 
fess, like childish nonsense; and we take the 
liberty to suggest tothe young men that.they 
make. themselves ridiculous, as well:as con 
temptible, by attempting to justify practices 
which no comimunity of gentlemen (outside ,of 
a college) would think of tolerating. The day 
is near, we trust, when no young man will 
jmagine that his being in college ‘exempt him 
from the observance of the rules of gentle- 
manly conduct which govern less-favored 
mortals. 


.- The following table shows. the distribu- 
tion of students among the several depart- 
ments of Cornell University for: the years 
named. It will be of general interest,: as 
showing the tendency of choice under the sys- 
tem of freedom allowed at that institution : 


z 
a 


5/8 sBs8 soukhe, 


Optional—that is, pursuing such branches 
of study as they may elect.................. 128 
Resident graduates. ..........ds bibeBisarecedss 6 
General course of science................+... 156 
General course of literature.................. % 
General course of arts, which is the usual 
full classical course of colleges............. 34 


++. We heartily welcome every judicious at- 
compt to bring the colleges of the country into 
closer connection with our public school sys- 
tems; but any device for securing this end 
which lowers the standard of admission to col- 
lege will be certain to react disastrously upon 
both the colleges and the public schools. Knox 
College, Galesburg, Ill., in its desire to win stu- 
dents, seems to have entered upon this mistaken 
course. Ina recent circular, addressed'to the 
high schools of Illinois, this Proposition is 
made: 

“Students from high schools will be received 
by Knox College upon certificates of examina- 
tion given by the principals in the various 
studies required for entrance on our college 
courses. Duecredit will be given for the schol- 
arsbip certified and facilities offered for making 
up deficiencies.’ 

But who shall in this case fix the standards of 
requirements in the several high schools ? 


..The Atlantic Monthly with its May issue, 
added to its other departments one on Educa- 
tion. Among other matters it gives the fol- 
lowing list of studies which are made obligatory 
forall children by the revised programme pre- 
scribed by the Prussian Government : 

“Religion, the mother-tongue, including 
writing and grammar, arithmetic, practical 
elementary geometry, realien (comprising geog- 
raphy; history, the elements of natural his- 
tory, and the rudiments of. physics), drawing, 

singing, syunecece and for girls needlework. 

To am 5 the last four branches the pupils of 
the upper classes are required to give two 
hours weekly. In giving the gymnastic exer- 
eises, the teachers must follow the course laid 
own. in the official manual wleage-ter for the 

. The Prussian teacher finds plenty 
of time to teach all these branches effectively, 
-since he uses the. text-book only for reference 
ane as. an aid to the pupilsin preparing re- 


(o-exesThe Ilinois Schoolmaster does a good 
‘nervice. to. the community at large, and. espe- 
cially to those who are laboring to secure. the 
4ntroduction, of elementary scienee among the 
studies of the common schools, by printing in 
full Prof, Marcy’s excellent. paper on ‘‘ Science 
Education,’ which was read at the last meet- 
ing of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association. 


...- The National Agricultural Congress; held 
at Atlanta, Ga., last week, unanimously adopted 
a resolution recommending that “the Govern” 
ment appropriate one-half the net proceeds of 
the sale of public lands to the agricultural col” 
leges organized under the act of 1868. 


«eee Kibridge Vansyckel, Esq., o of Bound 
Brook, N..J,, has just, presented to, Rutgers 
Mollege a valuable collection of wood and steel 
engravings, many of them yery old, 

1.) Tlie citizens of Hampton’ (Va.), ola 
Point, and vicinity and the officers at Fortress 
“Monrde recently gave the anette sa po a 
“benefit.” 

‘4as.Ualon College now bas endowments 

4@ $275,000 and asks forthe small 
‘ndudon required to make # round $1,000,000, . 


im’ Saag ee are nearly 650 applicants for ad- 
sei: 


summer to the Anderson School 


of Netural History, st Penikese Island, 
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Tas San Francisco ‘Alta “tétls the following 
anecdote of Senator Jones:, “In the days 





when ‘boiled shirts*-were a Suhday luxury 


the owners of those articles had their names 
stamped on the band below the plaits, aud, as 
‘vests were not worn at thet time, a man’s name 
‘could be easily ascertained by ‘glancing at the 
waistband, which was fully exposed to ‘view. 
‘On one occasion Mr. Jones ‘had attired ‘himself 
hastily,and ‘in the hurry ‘had put on ¢ shirt 
Stamped with the name of his room-mate—J. 


“Owens. ‘Hello! said a friend. ' ‘You've bor- 


rowed a biled shirt for your Sunday holiday.’ 
Oh ! no,’ said Jones. ‘This is my shirt.” “Well, 
there’s another man’s namie on it,” ‘pointing to 


‘thé “convincing ‘ proof,—‘J. Owens.’ ‘But, 


quick as a flash, when Jones saw his mistake, 
he turned it to his’ advantage : “Oh! that is 
the way our Welsh folks spell the family name, 
J-o-w-e-n-8, Jo-wens, or Jones, a8 you call it! 
D’ye see 9” 


«s»0‘‘Mr, Conductor, pray tell us how you 


hold these cars when you want them to stop,”’ 


said a frightened. lady, while descending the 
almost perpendicular.road from the Tiptop 
House on the White Mountains. ‘‘ We apply 
the: brake, madam.” ‘Suppose. the brake 
should give way, what then?” «“*We then 
apply the double-acting brake.” ‘But, Mr§ 
Conductor, suppose that break should not be 
sufficient to stop the cars, where would we go 
then ?? “*Madam,” said the conductor, sol- 
emnly, “I can’t possibly decide. That de- 
pends entirely upon how we have ltved in this 
world.” 


..A young bachelor who bad been appoint- 
ed sheriff was called upon to serve an attach- 
ment against a young widow. He called upon 
her and said: ‘‘Madame, I have an attach- 
ment for you.” The widow blushed, and said 
that his attachment was reciprocated. ‘You 
don’t understand me. You must proceed to 
court.’’ ‘I know it is leap year, sir; but I 
prefer you to do the courting.” ‘‘Mrs. P—, 
this is no time for trifling ; the Justice is wait- 
ing.’’? “The Justice! why, I prefer a parson.’ 


..** Ticket, sir,” said a conductor at a rail- 
way terminus in the city to a géntleman who, 
having been a season ticketholder for some 
time, believed his face was so well known that 
there was no: need for him to show his ticket. 
**My face is my ticket,’’ replied the gentleman, 
a little annoyed. ‘Indeed!’ said) the .con- 
ductor, rolling back his wristband and display- 
ing'a most powerful fist. ‘‘ Well, my. orders are 
to punch all tickets that. pass this platform.” 


++»eWhen the celebrated Frepch chemist, 
Orfila, was on one occasion a witness at a trial 
for poisoning, he was asked Dy the president if 
he conld state the quantity of arsenic requisite 
to kill a fly. ‘Certainly, M. le President,’’ 
replied the expert. ‘‘But I must know before- 
hand the age of the fly, its sex, its temper- 
ament, its condition and habit of body, wheth- 
er married or single, widow or maiden, 
widower or bachelor.” 


..A farmer recklessly publishes the follow- 
ing. challenge:.‘‘I will bet $42.25 that, my 
bired man can take longer to go to the harvest- 


field, get-back to dinner quicker, eat. more, do 


less},and bear down barder on a panel of the 
fence than any other hired man within fifteen 
miles of the flagstaff in our town.’’ 


.-Laconic funeral oration by an Arkansas 
poker player: ‘Gentlemen, my partner never 
killed a man unless he thought he had a reason 


“for it, and when he stocked the cards it was 


done in the prettiest way you ever see, PU 
shoot the man ‘that says he weap mn to 
Heaven. = 


.-»«Confirmed old toper soliloquizes : “They 
say whisky isa curse. And they say brandy is 
@ curse. And they say. tobacco is another 
curse. Well,I wish all those curses would 
come home to roost, and roost low, at that, so 
asl could pull ’em down whenever I wanted 
’em.”? 


... It may not be true, but it is said that an 
Trishman, after he had seen numerous. hills 
and mountain ranges of New Hampshire, ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ Bedad, I never was ina country 
Ddefore where they had so much land they had 
to stack it.’ © 


 seeeA Western orator, warming with his sub> 
ject, exclaimed: ‘* There is not a man, woman, 
or cbild in this house who has arrived at the 
age of fifty years but has felt this truth thun- 
dering through their minds for centuries.’’ 


....A paper supplies a neat instance .of con- 
fusion of metaphor. (Criticising a tax, our 
contemporary hopes “ the government will not 
repeat the blunder of killing the. calf which 
Gaily produces the golden egg. 

....A German in New York being asked 
how much sourkrout he had put up for winter 


use, replied: ‘‘I’s not got much. Little moreas t 


ten barrels, shust for sickness,”’ 





Dlinisterial Register.” 
‘ ‘ a} 
A ON erS Ts » Epis., of Lockport, at 
ADAMS, RosBert be Pree. of Andover, ti. * 
Remington, In 


BAYLISS EE, Sear inst., May 10th, Hyde 
Park ch., 0, Hl. 





BLACK, Jounif., v. Ps ord. and. inst.; April 
21st, 0. 


xford, 


BALPH, Tuomas, U. P., of Munntown, at Alle- 


gheny City, Pa. 

BURCHARD, Horacs, ‘Bapt., Lawndale ch, 
Chicago, Il. 

BUSCH, Avuaust, Presb., inst., May 8d, Zion 

; (German) ch., Fosterburgh, i. 

CALLAN, Wiiuiay, R. C., of Newark, N. J.» 
April 26th, at/Seton Hall Coll:,’80. Orange: 

CAVENS, B. ¥F., Bapt., of Madison, of Greens- 
burg, "Ind 

CLARK, I. N., Bapt., Ottawa, Kan, 

COFFMAN, z Be Bapt., of New London, Ia., 
at Carthage, iil. 

‘CRIST, A. C., Presb., ord., Apr. 21st, as evan- 
gelist, at Trenton, 0. 

CULL, D. B.,'R. C.; of Circleville, at Ports- 
mouth, 0. 

DENNINGER, A., Luth., Farmington, Wis. 

DICE, J. 8., U. P., inst., Apr. 21st, Bethel, Pa. 

DYE, Danze, Bapt., Richmond, Ill, 

Ds La VERGNE, A. R., Bapt., ord., Apr. 12th, 
Platte Valley, Col. 

FLEMING, Watrter, R. Holl Goll 8 City, 
ord., Apr. 26th, at ‘Beton “Hon Co 
Orange, N 

FOWLER, Witt C., Ref. a inst., 
May 6th, Stuyvesant Falls, N. Y. 

GEE, Vrrermtvs O., Epis., Bryan, Tex. 

GIBSON, 8. 8., Presb., of Bowling Green, Ky., 
inst., May 24, Uniontown, Pa. 

GIBSON, J. Mowron, Presb., inst., May 6th, 
24 ch., Chicago, Ill. 

GILBERT, 8., Uniy.,. of Chicago, inst., May 
18th, Gentral-sq. ch., E. Boston, Mass. 
GREENE, T. W., Bapt., of Junction City, at 

Ft. Scott, Kan. 

GURR, C. J., Bapt., of Howell, N. J., at East 
Mari on, LI. 

HINDS, J. W., Univ., ord. and inst., May 14th, 
Augusta, Me. 

HOOD, Epwriy C., Presb., of Union Theo. 
Sem., ord., May 6th, Dundee Chapel, Pas- 
saic, . 

HOUGH, A. A., Presb., ord., Apr. 23d, West 
Jersey, Tl. 

HOWEY, R. H., Presb., Unionville, Mo. 

JACKSON, J. H., Bapt., Freeburg, Il. 

se Wituiam H., Epis., Summerville, 


io J. Y., Presb., ord. and inst., May 5th, 
associate pastor, Fourth ch., Washington, 


KENDALL, J. Luptow. Presb., of Arnot, Pa., 
at South America, N. Y 

Lz BOUTILLIER, GuorcE T., Epis., ord., 
May 6th, Oneida, N N.Y. 


MORROW, W.B., Epis.. of Millburn, N. J., at | 


Trivity eb., Easton, Pa. 

MORTON, R. 8., Presb., of East Folestine, 
Pleasant Valley, and. Petersburg, O Ba at 
Little Bever ch., grat Valley P. 6. y es 

MoMANDS, M. A., R.C., of Paterson, Wia.. 
ae 26th, at Seton Hall Coll., So. Orange, 


Wis pick J. W., U. P.,.inst., Apr. a7th, Day- 
ton, O. 

OTTING, E. H., Ref. (Ger.), inst., Apr. 30th, 
Warren, 0 

— JON, Bapt., Chelsea. ch., Memphis, 
‘enn 

REED, MADR, Bapt., ord., May 28th, Nicon- 
za, ind, 

ROGERS, G. W., Bapt., of Booneville, at 
Columbia, Mo. i 

ROGERS, W. H., Presb., of Oxford, 0O., at 
South ch., 8t. Louis, Mo, 

SCHMOGROW, W., Luth., St. Mary’s, O. 

SCHWEDES, R. 8., Ref. (German), of Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., at Botenfelde, Hanover,, 
Prussia, 


‘SCOTT, F, A., U. P., Garrattsville, N. Y, 
-SIMPSON, E. C., U. P., ord.eand inst., May 


5th, Richmond, 0. 


SWIFT, Wu11uM Henry, Presb., ord. and 
inst., May 7th, Memorial ch. , Wilkesbarre, 
Pa. 


TALMAGE, James R., ‘Ref.. (Dutch), inst., 
May 27th, Wittwick, N. ¥. 

THOMPSON, James M., Presb., inst., May 7tb, 
2d ch., Mantua, West Philadelphia, Pa, 
THOMPSON, G. W., Bapt., of Cedar Mills, at 

Mt. Carm el, Ia. 

WATERMAN, H. B., Bapt., of Mt. Carroll, 
at Belleville, Il. 

WELLS, Joun L., Presb., of Union: Theo. 
Sem., ord.. Apr. 14th, ‘as evangelist, at 
Marietta, 0. 

WHITE, A. B., Bapt., Springfield, 0 

WILSON, Huex Porter, Presb., of Alleghe- 
py ‘Theo. Sem., inst., May ‘12th, . Middle 
Sandy, O. 

VAN DEURS, Grorce, Presb., of Utica, N. ¥, 
intt., May 10th, 15th-st. cb., Washington, 
D.C. 


VAN KLEEK, E. A., Bapt., of Lamoine, 
Foxcroft, 

VAN OSDELL, Wruu1s, Bapt., ord., Apr. 30th, 
Warrenville, Tl. ; 


WHITELAW, W. H, Bapt. ord., Spanish 
Peaks, Col. 


YATES, ee ee Mo., at Pay- 
, son, Il. 


OALLS. 
BARR, Dayn, E; is., of St. Alban’s, W. 
to Bt. “Luke's and Emanuel a Sublets 
Tavert P.-O.), Va. ° 





ee -* G. so eal sethe of of. Allegheny Theo, 


wnanede M. H., Presb, of Allegheny Theo. 
"Bem., to Ghartiers, Pa, ’ legheny 


BRANCH, J., Bapt., Shak ‘Euniya, ‘N, ¥. . 


CAMPBELL, A. Gy -Presb., of Renovo, to, Pu- 


CLORRY, a W., U. P:; Hamilton, 0. Accepts. 


DODDS, J.*E. o." P., Mt, Varnum and West 
” Unity, Pa.” Accepts, 


“EATON, ae ™, Fresb:, eny’ Theo. 
Sem.. 3 E. Bpringtield am Ridge, 
0. , ‘ecopin 

ESCHBAG » Ref, (Ger), of Baltimore, 


H, E. 
to Frederick Giiy, Md, Accepts. 


(GANNETT, Josura B H., Bapt., of E. Glouces- 


ter, to Lebanon, N.H. Aee cepts. * 
GATES, G. W., Bapt., Annsville, N. Y. 
GAUMER, Gronaz, Lutb., Venango, Pa. 
GRAVES, Rosert J., DD., ‘Presb., 2d ch., 

Sharon, Pa. Accepts. 

GRIMES, Josern 8.; D.D., Presb.; AlMiance, 0. 

Accepts. 

HAMILTON, F. A, Exped, of Hancock;: to 

Beekmantown, N. Y. Accepts. 

HINSON, Tuomas, Bart. of Norfolk, Va., to 

Ebenezer ch., Boston, M Mass. 

HOXTON, Wii, Epis., Haymarket, Va. 

Accepts. 
apr te JOuN, Bapt., of!‘Crozer Theo. 

Sem., to Manayunk ch., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Accepts. 

HYDE, E. ys » Presb., of Allegheny Theo. Sem., 
to Fairvi pT 
KIRK WOOD, ie Presb., of Milwauk to 

Fond du Lac, Wis. Accepts oa 
KRAHN, A., Ref. (Ger, ), of Hauleton, Pa., to 

Ft. Wayne, Ind. Accepts. 
pee Wry, D.D., Presb., Iberia, 


sia J. H. ha P., of Saginaw, Mich., to 
Yorkville, Wis 


McCARTNEY, J. Uv. P., of Franklin, to Ist 
ch., Free port, Pa. 

OPITZ, A., Luth., Schleissingersville; Wis, 

TURNER, J. D., U. P., of Remington, Pa:, to 
E. 11th-st. ch., New York. 

SANDERS, D, J., Presb., of Allegheny Theo. 
Sem., to Grace ch., Pittsburgh Pa. 

SCHIEFERDECKER, G. A., Luth., Ottawa 
Lake, Mich. 

SHEELEY, Homer, Presb., Perrysville, Lon- 
donville, and Clear Fork, 0. 


SIMPSON, W. H., Presb, of Ontario, Can., to 


Madison, In 
WEISE, ame Luth., Herman Station, Ind. 
WHITE, J. C., U. P., Clinton, Pa. 2: 
WILSON, J. T, U. P., Lawrenceburg, Pa. 


REMOVALS. 
Heme J. 8., Presb., Wayne and Ches- 


ibaiter H., Presb., Fairmount ch., St. 
Louis, Mo. resigns. 


BENNETT, J. eS oe ey, Pava, Ill., resigns, 
Leaves "aug. Is 


BLAISDELL, C., cet Weston, Vt. « 
COPELAND, w. H., Bapt., Wells, Me. 

RD, W. H. Bapt., Sandwich, Ill., resign 
oar health, f 5 only agi 
COOPER, J., Bapt., Rondout, N.Y. 
CRITTENDEN, L. B., Presb., Bozeman, Mon. 
DAVIS, Jupson, Bapt., Eaton, N. Y. 

ELY, Witu14M, Epis., Rochdale, Pa., resigns, 
— H. P., Ref. (Dutch), Blue Mountain, 


HAIR, Georas M., Presb., Rehoboth, Pa, 
HAMILTON, J. W., Presb., Sharpsvilie, Pa. 
HUBARD, JAMES R, D.D. 4 es , Ch. of Tp 
carnation, Washington, D resigns. 
ma j 
HURLBOURT, E. B., Bapt., St. Paul, Minn., re- 
signs. 


JAMISON, Jouy, U. P., Duncannon, Pa. 

KENADA, J. C., Bapt., Berlin, IL. - 

LOCKE, Rosert 8., Epis., Hernando, Miss., 
resigns. ee ‘Tune 30th. 

McALLISTER, W. J., U. P., Wheatland, Il, 
resigns. Leaves iy Ist, , 

McELREE, E: N., U. ‘ 2d ch., Freeport, Pa., 

resigns. Ill health. 

POWERS, J. T., Univ., " Ludlow, Vt., resigns. 

RODMAN, WASHINGTON, Epis., Bayonne, N. 
J., resigns. 

ROSS, J. F., Bapt.; Hartford; -Mich:, resigns. 

RUSSELL, A. A., ce or Waterloo, Ia., ree 
sigos. Ill health. 

ROWE, W. B., Bapt., Walled Lake, Mich., re- 
signs. 

SHAW, F., Bapt., Cherokee, Ala, 

DEATHS. 


SHELDEN, ae Bapt., Delavan, Wis., 
‘April 14tb, aged 55, 

SMYTH, Jaaces, = my, Windsor Locks, Ct., 
May 17th, aged 

SPANGLER, ah, ‘Meth. Tuskegee, Ala, 
April 2th,” f ig: torres 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

ANDER, Wuu1am, Presb., has ed 
his position as principal of f University eee 
~San Fraucisco, Cal. 

BARBOUR, L. G., Presb. (So.), p 

t has been. elected ie on te) 5 aetecanet 
and astronomy in Central Univ., Rich- 
mond, Ky. 

FISHER, M. M., D.D., Presb. , of Inde- 
sy alg Mo., has been slaste ” professor 
of Latin and English literature in Oentral 
Univ., Richmond, Ky. 

LOGAN, J. V., Presb. (So.), of Harrodsb 


has been elected ted_profesior of ic, ao 
mm and bibli ttteratare 1 Denteal 
Univ., Richmond, Ky. 


MARTIN, 1 o, M. D., Epis:,’ bas been a 
not: wate So ataatoe ‘in the House of 
rrection, cleadetmie, 
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iterate, 


nispeningn citadel “ Booke of the Week” 


thie hoc novice. 


‘BOWNE ON SPENCER.” 


‘THE INDEYENDENT claims to be in some 
sort the discoverer of Mr. Bowne. Our no- 
tices of his brilliant essays in the New Hn- 
glander first called the attention of the 
public to his work as a philosophical critic, 
and our suggestion led the way to the re- 
vision and elaboration of his essays and 
their final publication in a volume. 

On reconsidering in their new form these 
arguments of Mr. Bowne we are not at all 
inclined to be ashamed of the part we have 
had in bringing him forward. We are not 
prepared to assent to all his ‘conclusions ; 
but we find upon these pages the products 
of a mind singularly acute, facile, and vig- 
orous and the promise of ,rich- contribu- 
tions to philosophy in the future, 

As a mere piece of literary art this book 
will give pleasure to all lovers of good En- 
glisb. Words are used not only with pre. 
cision, but with that felicitous distrimina- 
tion which shows a genius for prose writ- 
ing; the meaning is always as ‘plain as the 
subject will allow; a trenchant wit glistens 
from every page; and there is a music in 
the sentences and a kindling enthusiasm in 
the progress of the thought which make it 
easy and pleasant to read what under the 
tuition of most writers would have been a 
most difficult discussion. 

To the examination of Herbert Spencer’s 
**Philosophy” Mr. Bowne, though still a 
young man, brings a good knowledge of 
the physical sciences, a large acquaintance 
with the history of philosophy, and a well- 
trained logic. A less complete equipment 
would by no means serve, for the system to 
which he addresses himself strives to cover 
with its foundations the whole field of 
natural and mental science, 

The first chapter is an answer to the 
question ‘* What is Evolution?” The au- 
thor is not concerned to dispute every pos- 
sible theory of evolution. He speaks in the 
interests of Theism, and “all that Theism 
cares to know is that Mind is the prima) 





cause and the eternal ruler of the universe. |! 


When was it,” he asks, ‘‘ that the seeds of 
life and mind were sown? Was it after 
our earth had taken on its final form, or 
were they scattered upon that desert mist 
from which the world has sprung? 
Were the lower forms of life created with 
the power of evolving the higher, or not? 
Is organic existence complex in essence, or 
is its variety but a harmonious variation 
upon a single string? It is no degradation 
¢0 the individual to be born; why should it 
be any more degrading to species to be 
born? I cannot feel,” he replies, 
“that Theism or even Christianity is at all 
concerned with the answer to any of these 
questions. » Religion cares only to 
insist that in the beginning a Divine Sower 
went forth to sow.” These admissions of 
the author will frighten some timid persons; 
but they are no more than the majority of 
intelligent Christian svientists are already 
prepared to make. 

There is, however, a view of evolution 
which supposes that the universe is wholly 
dué to atomic’ forces; that life and mind 
were not at the beginning, but at the end; 
that they came .into being long after the 
worlds were made, as a result of physical 
development; and that the belief in a Being 
who is the Life of all that lives, the notion 
of a Mind that is the source of order and of 
law, is a species of fetichism. .It is to Mr, 
Spencer’s philosophy, as the storehouse of 
the seeds ‘and the implements of this kind of 
evolutionism, that Mr. Bowne gives his at- 
tention. He notes the assertion of Spencer 
that his system is neither atheistic nor ma- 
terialistic, but dismisses the plea as invalid. 
True, Spencer does teach that beneath all 
phenomena there is a ‘‘ fundamental real- 
ity.” It is upon this that he bases his denial 
that his system is atheistic. But this fun- 
damental reality is ‘‘unknowable”; it has 
néither, sense, intelligence, nor will. “ All 
spontaneons action is distinctly repudiated. 

* Tae PHILOSOPHY OF HERBERT hep yee har ce 


an Examination of the First Principles of 
By B. P. Bowns, A.B, Now York: Neteon & Fuillipe. 
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This is the doctrine; and this is eesential 


Atheism.” In answer to the denial that his 
system is materialistic Mr. Bowne quotes 
from Spencer these words: “ That no idea 
or feeling arises save as a result of some 
physical force expended in producing it is 
fast becoming a commonplace of science.” 
It is the primary assumption of the system 
that mental force is but transformed phys- 
ical force. ‘‘ The mind itself is but a ‘ sczies 
of states of consciousness,’ and a state of con- 
sciousness is but a transformed nerve cur- 
rent.” What this is, if it isnot materialism, 
it would be hard to say. 

The second chapter examines the first 
part of Spencer’s “ First Principles,” which 
treats of the “ Laws of the Unknowable.” 
The theory is that we can know nothing but 
phenomena’ and their relations; that ‘sub- 
stance and reality lie beyond the reach of 
our faculties and are essentially unknow- 
able. But what of those intuitions, those 
necessary truths which all men have been 
supposed to possess? The. idea of cause, 
of space, of time, of personal identity, of 
self-existence—whence come they? Mr. 
Spencer’s reply is that they are’ ‘* pseud- 
ideas,” that they stand for nothing at all. 

Take for a specimen of Mr. Bowne’s rea- 
soning his criticism of Spencer’s doctrine 
of self-existence. This Spencer says is in- 
conceivable ; that is, it cannot be pictured 
or imagined, and, therefore, it is a “ pseud- 
idea.” Moreover,he tells us, in reply tothe 
argument of the Theist, that ‘‘ if we admit 
that there can be something uncaused there 
is no reason to assume a cause for anything.” 
But Mr. Spencer believes in a “fundamental 
reality.” Is that caused or uncaused? 

‘*We cannot call the fundamental reality 
uncaused, for Mr. Spencer says that ‘if 
we admit that anything can be uncaused 
there is no reason to assume a cause for 
anything. But we cannot call it caused; 
for then it would not,be the fundamental 
reality any longer. 

‘< For the same reason\we cannot call itde’ 
pendent; but we cannot call it independent, 
for that involves the idea of self-existence, 
which would make it an ‘ untenable hypoth- 
esis.’ The beauty of the reasoning will, 
perhaps, be better appreciated if we see the 
arguments side by side: 

Pee ty Bi 4 idea of self-existence 
untenable hypothesis. a 
God involves the idea of Rh. oy ayy oy 
God i dis an untenable hy-lexistence. é 


i nme 
pothesis. wn 


but 


ver involves the 








The logic is not the best, to be sure; 
the generalship is of the highest order.” 
In the third chapter the second part of 
Mr. Spencer’s ‘‘ First Principles” is subject- 
ed to the same sort of logical analysis. Over 
and over again the great philosopher is 
made promptly to contradict himself; the 
artillery which rakes his. system fore and 
aft is borrowed from his own arsenal. Mr, 
Spencer assures us that there is much that 
we do not know; but this, he says, is the 
sum of what we do know: “The trans- 
formation of an indefinite incoherent homo- 
geneity into a definite coherent hetero- 
geneity, which goes on everywhere until it 
brings about a reverse transformation, is con- 
sequent upon certain simple laws of force.” 
This is his summary of Evolutionism. The 
attempts of the philosopher to trace, under 
the workings of this principle, the develop- 


| ment of life and mind from the original 


nebula are followed with a vigilant eye, the 
enormous assumptions set up here and there 
are exposed, ‘and the wildly imaginative 
character of much of Mr. Spencer's philoso- 
phy is made apparent. 

In the fourth chapter Mr. Spencer’s 
‘¢ Principles of Psychology ” are criticised, 
in the fifth ‘‘ The Theistic Argument” is re- 
stated in the light of modern discovery, and 
the sixth contains a brief reswmé of the 
argument of the book. 

We observe that Mr. Spencer's principal 
organ in thiscountry—TZhe Popular Science 
Monthiy—treats Mr. Bowne’s argument with 
‘great contempt. The spirit in which he 
writes is severely reprehended, and it is inti- 
mated that he is an ignorant bigot, whose 
criticisms are of no consequence. It was 
very naughty and quite ‘‘ theological” for 
Mr, Bowne to characterize certain of Mr. 
Spencer’s arguments as ‘‘ absurdity,” 
‘‘puerllity,” ‘‘jugglery,” or “sleight of 
hand”; but it is eminently proper and 
withal truly ‘‘scientific” for the Popular 
Science Monthly to call Mr. Bowne’s book 
“a swaggering polemic” and to say that it 
is written by a man “equally and 


We are not sure that all of Mr. Bowne’s |! 





ENT. 


‘eminently ‘elf-conscions , and unscrupu 
lous.” How. careful the... examination 
has been:;which has. led to this ‘verdict 
is evident from the fact that the author is 
called “ Mr. Browne” throughout the notice. 
If, as is alleged by this critic, Mr. Bowne has 
been guilty of misrepresenting Mr. Spencer, 
it would seem to be worth while to point 
out some instances of his misrepresenta- 
tion.’ Mr. Bowne.does. use certain vigorous | 
words with regard to. some of Mr. Spencer’s | 
our opinion, might. better have been omit- 
ted ; but.hé gives. abundant reason for his |) 
epithets, Mr. Bowne’s critic, on the contra- 
ry, dismisses him, with! & gesture of con- 
tempt and_a. volley. of invective, without |: 


attending toone of his arguments. Is this 
the manner in which science undertakes to 


demonstrate -its superiority - to theology? | 


points are well taken; but.a careful reading 
has made it clear to us that his logic has | 


‘made some ugly breaches in Mr. Spencer's |} 


earthworks, and that he.is not likely to.be |; 
annihilated by the Chinese ‘tactics of the 
Popular Science Monthly. 

The discussion makes one fact very plain 
—viz, that the questions which underlie all 
the discussions of the materialistic and the 
atheistic evolutionists are questions of meta- 
physics. These gentlemen have a great 
deal to say about the fatuity of metaphys- 
ical studies; but their own systems are in 
every case based’on metaphysics, and a bad 
sort of metaphysics at that. Not until the 
fundamental laws of thought are settled; 
not until men learn to use such words as 


force, cause, substance with some coherency 


and consistency; not until the logic which 
is the instrument of science is. sure of its 
own processes will science be able to dis- 
cuss with profit the deeper questions of 
man’s existence. This is what Mr. Bowne 
has shown us in his review.of: Mr. Spencer. 
If his conclusions are not all established, 
enough is certainly proved to make it plain 
that Spencer, like Miil, is oftentimes a fan- 
ciful philosopher and sometimes a tricky 
logician. 








Mr. P. G. Hamerton’s Chapters on Ani. 
mals have been put by Roberts Brothers into a 
volume, which is published in a style and at a 
price uniform with those of the American edi- 
tions of the author’s other works—“ The Intel- 
lectual Life ” and ‘* Thoughts about Art”—and 
yet is accompanied by serviceable reproductions 
of the original illustrations. The friends of 
Mr. Hamerton—and they number almost the 
whole body of his readers—will enjoy this new 
book ; the dog-lover will find especial pleasure 
in it; the cat-liker may congratulate himself 
that things are no worse;'and even the chil- 
dren who read of Mr. Hamerton for the first 
time will not be wearied with its chapters, 
Mr. Richard A. Proctor’s The Hxpanse of Heaven 
(D. Appleton & Co.) is of a popular nature 
and will be welcome to the large audiences 
which have heard his voice and to the readers 


who have enjoyed his untecbnical science hith- |. 


erto. Mr. George H. Calvert’s life has been a’ 
long one, and thé number of his contributions 
to literature has been so large as'to éntitle him 
to courteous regard on the part of readers. Two 
books have now been added to. the list of his 
works—The Maid of Orleans, an Historical. Trag- 
edy (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) and Brief Zssays and 
Brevities (Lee & Shepard). The literary merits 
of Mr. Calvert’s tragedy are not great ; bat the 
interesting and ever-new story which it em- 
bodies can with difficulty be spoiled by defects 
in. the style of whosoever happens to be its 
last chronicler. The book is handsomely 
printed on tinted paper and very neatly bound 
in white cloth, with a side-stamp of white, 
blue, and gold. The prose work contains 
twenty-five short essays, critical and miscella- 
neous, and four chapters of notes on morals, 
literature, art, manners, ete. The seventeenth 
paper is on F. W. Robertson. It is entered’ in 
the index as “F.W. Robinson,” a very different 
sort of person. M. Auguste Laugel’s valuable 
work on England has already circulated in this 
country to some extent inits original form. It 
has now been excellently translated by Professor 


James Morgan Hart, of Cornell University, in. 


England, Political and Social (G. P, Putnam’s 
Sons). The value of intelligent contemporary 
foreign and eveti"of intelligent contemporary 
French views of British men and things has been 
vigorously impressed of late‘upon the minds 
of readers by M. Taine, In, M. Laugel’s inter- 
esting and able work they will also find some- 
thing well worth consideration, although they 
will miss M. Taine’s wit. Professor Hart's 

brief preface to the book is so thoroughly 


good that it almost deserves to be studied as a 


model. In The Four Ciwilisations of the 


Worl (J. B. Lippineott & Co.) Mr, Henry 
Wikoff briefly, ‘as was hecessary in a work of 
four hundred duodécimo pages, glances at the 
history of ‘Asia, ‘of Africa, “of Greece and 
Rome, and of Christian efVillzatic in France, 
England, and the United States. views of 
the philosophy of history are. sound and his 
, book will’be of service despite its: incomplete. 
ness.‘ PAtlosophers.and. Fools (J. B. Lippincott 
& Co.) is a collection Of ‘essays by. Julia’ Duh- 
ring, not very great,,or remarkable, but show- 
ing a wide range of reading—wide enough at 
. times and sufficiently relied upon, indeed, to 
| suggest the methods” of Mr. Francis Jacox. 
| Thus in the very first essay one finds quotations 
' from. Douglas. Jerrold, Ruskin, Horace Wal:. 
pole, E. L, Youmans, Brillat-Savarin, Valtaire, 
, De. Quincey, Carlyle;..0. B. ... Frothingham 
Sydney, Smith, Mirabeau, and Goethe... to ; 


..The Rey. F. H; Burris, 'a Kanvas Methoa- 

“tat, “has written ‘a book “entitled Tne THnity 
(Chicago: 8. ©. Griggs’ & Co.);in which-he 
' oriticises‘and disputes the orthodx Trinitarian 
doctrine,’ setting forth ‘as the traé ‘theory that 
| which ‘hasbeen’ known from ehrly “days as 
) Monarchianisin: ‘ A-very comprehensive intro- 
| ductory sketch of the histery of ‘the doctrine 
| of Christ’s person is éoiitributea by Dr. Joseph 
| Haven, of. Chicago. The story of the phases 
_ through which the dogma has passed is imitself 
, instructive and ought to!convince theologians 
that the subject is one on’ the ‘metaphysics of 
| which it is not best to be too confident, Dr. 
Haven gives. the following summary of the 
| belief of this author: 
‘“He béli¢vés the Bible to téach: 1 That 
‘there is but one God, the Father of All. 2, 
That Christ is the Son of God, begotten of the 
Virgin by the Hol oly Ghost « at’ in this Son, 
thus begotten, God dwelt—the whole Deity, and 
not merely the nestae person of the-Trinity, as 
} usually taught, 3. That, the Holy Ghost, sus- 
, taining thus to Christ the. relation of Father, 
ig none other than God the Father—in other 
words, is the Spirit of God, and no more a dis- 
‘ tinct person from him than the Bpirit.of a —— 
{is a distinct person from the man himself, 4, 
| That. the Divine Trinity—the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost—are. not .a trinity of persons, but 
the three essentials of. one God in Christ—the 
; Father being Deity, the Son the human nature 
‘in which Deity becomes incarnate, the Holy 
Ghost God working in us through is So 

| Trinity first coming into existence when God 
became incarnate in the person of Jesus.” 

This isa view which is substantially held and 
defended by certain eminent preachers of our 
| day, and is not perhaps usually thought to be 
' fatally heretical. It is a middle ground he- 
tween the Unitarian and the Trinitarian theo- 
ries, differing from the latter in rejecting. the 
doctrine of three distinct persons in’ the God. 
head, and differing from the formér in affirm: 
ing with the strongest emphasis the Deity,of 
Christ. Indeed, it is one of the boasts of those 
who hold this doctrine that they are the only 
consistent believers. in.,the Saviour’s Deity. 
The near relation of the view here presented to 
that of Swedenborg will we remarked by all 
who are familiar with the writings of the,lat- 
ter. Mr. Burris tains, in an sig eae 
mainly drawn from Scriptire, thé theory he 
has espoused, and seems to feel no donbt 
whatever that it is the true one. Upon the 
metaphysics of the Godhead it becomes ns all 
to speak, however, with considerable diffi- 
dence. 

... The History of the American Ambulance es, 
tablished in Paris during the Siege of 1870-1 (Lon- 
don: Printed at the ChiswickPress; New 
‘York: William Wood & Co.) Isa very large 
| volume, written by Dr. Thomas’ W. Evans, a 
, well-known American dentist in Paris. Before 

the close of the Franco-Prussian war ‘Dr. 
Evans proposed to prepare a full history of the 
labors of the various French and German yol. 
‘unteer relief societies acting in that war in 
accordance with the provisions of ' the Treaty 
of Geneva. The present work forms the first 
volume of this proposed series. and ‘is de: 
sighed to commemorate the services of those 
who managed the American ambulance or field 
‘hospital fitted out at the commencement: of 
the contest by the American International 
Sanitary Committee of Paris, an organization 
which was the only foreign society which suc_ 
ceeded in preserving throughout the war an 
absolute independence in its workings: «The 
book contains “An Account of the Formation 
of the American International Sanitary Com. 
mittee of Paris” and the “History ‘of thé 
American Ambulance,” by Dr. Evans } papers 
“On the Establishment of Army. Hospitals,” 
“On Tents and Tent-barracks,” and “On the 
Special Organization of the American Ambu- 
lance,’’ by Edward A. Crane, M.D.; a,“ Report 
on the Surgical History of the ‘imate die: 
bulance,’’ by John Swinburne, M.D. ; and a 
letter “On the Medical History of. the Amer- 
jean Ambulance,’ by W. E. Johnston; MD: 
Itis well illustrated by plans and wood-cuts 
aad 14 6 ane ARE SPORES SURE evar 
making. - 
..The third volume, for.1873, of 
Spencer’ ¥. Baird’s excellent Annual Record of 
Science and Industry (Harper é& Brothers) con- 
tains 060 closely-packed pages of Ee aati, 
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qystematically arranged, well nes ea itr 
ceded by ® general iach ng non 


geience and the’ industrial arts 
& brief necrology is aye pice iM, C. 

¢ Ow ‘ited 
ns) contains @. con- 


3} ulding’s ’ Btatistics of 
(G. P. Putnam’s 
denséd record of the administrations of the va- 
rious presidents, lists? of cabinet? officers “and 
poe ministers from. 1780,the members.of 
present Co , the salaries paid to gov- 
ent officials, condensed census statistics, 
and other matter for reference. 











NOTES, 


‘ No firm in New York has deserved and wou | 


ahigher place in the esteem of booksellers and 
bovk buyers than that of Robert Carter'& 
Brothers. After a most pleasant copartner- 
ship of more than a quarter ‘of’ a century, Mr. 
Walter Carter, of the firm, has withdrawn, and 
pened a retail book and stationery store at; 
No. 1269 Broadway, associating, with him ‘a 
business his only son. Mr, Robert Carter, Jr. 
son of the senior partner, hag been. admitted 
lato the firm of Robert Carter & Brothers, who, 
will continue the publishing business as usual: | 
at No. 530 Broadway. Both houses will retain. 
the whole of the esteem in which the old, haa, 
lon been held by the public, ———8. C, G Gig 
Do. OL Ure S oA. have rchased of Goul oa | 
Einooiu the plates ou: Dr. x pattie B. Walker's 
“The Philosophy. of the Plan) of Salvation’: 
and ‘God Revealed. in. Creu‘ion and Christ,” 
and have ready “‘The Doctrine of the Plan of 
Salvation,” being ‘the sécond volume * ofthe 
first-mentioned work ———Sheldon’ °&: er 
have in press ‘“‘ Across America; or, The G. 
West and Pacific pe: Gen. James 
Rashling of this city, is Do 
lpnger 4% Titeed rary ybok or news stores 
or to be dated, but will be. sold as 4 ame 08 | 
tion book issued in monthly numbers, 
price remaining, as before, fifty cents a number. 
J. B, Lippincott & Co. heve published 
the second volume of *‘ The Conquest of Peru,” 
in Mr. John Foster oak revised edition ‘of 
the works of William ott. 
anton Monthly and Nautical Review, edited ‘by 
Charles Peverelly and published by 
Aagust Brentano, of this city, has reached 
close’ of iss second year wi "the number for 
May, 1874. It is the only publication in the 
country Which is devoted exclustyely to yacht. 
iby and rowing, 


The Catholic World prints in its June b 
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FOUR GREAT BOOKS: 


Christlieb’s. 
Doubt. | $3. 
‘Bushnell’s Forgiveness 
and Law. , $1.75. 


‘Hodge’s Darwinism. $1.50. 


Rogers’ (Author of “The 
Eclipse of Faith”) Superhu- 
man Origin of the Bible. $2. 


Moderna 








“These books sent, postpaid, upon recetpt of price, by ‘xe 
Pubddshers, 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & C0., , 
654 Broadway, New York. 





the following “‘ Hints to Contributors,” which 
contain so much good sense that we reprint 
them, although not applicable in some respects 
to contributors to this and other weekly pub- 
Tications : 

“ Write legib: isentcteny 9 figures and proper 
names) on pec Sa eleaf. Do not exceed 
Sendatpeies of Go0=aeaae anak tp arti- 
gles, or.the.length of sonnets in. verse, unless 

by specialarrangement. Do not expect a de- 
cision in less than 60 days, and ‘then ‘not fm 
writing. Send real name and address, together 
with a reference, if unkno to. the editors, 
Prepay postage of MSS., and enclose stamps 
for those to be returned, at full letter rates: 
Avoid a of the words commencé, reliable, 
donated, and transpire(in the | of oceur) 
ba the phrases every confidence and a talented 


The. reference required is probably mentioned 
in order to guard against the sending of stolen 
or previously-printed articles, the magaziné 
having been once or twice victimized ‘‘n that 

ay. In one of these instances Tue InpE- 
Wat too’ hastily accused it ‘of botrowing 
without acknowledgment. The literary merits 
of The Catholic World are nowadays excellent, 
it being by far the ablest Roman Catholic pub- 
livation ‘in the country. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


CONWAY'S SACRED ANTHOLOGY. 


A Book of Ethnical Scriptures. 


Collected and Edited by M. D. Conway. 
8vo, #4. 





“A collection of passages from those books of a 
mor} religious character which, having com- 
man the veneration of the races among which 


were 4 are leas! Baropean 
readers. good guide to thosein search of what is 
impressive .-y the — or stimulating to 


the sensibilities.’’-N, ¥. 
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STILLMAN’S gneraN 
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DEUTSCH’S. TALMUD AND OTHER LI 
ARY REMAINS: With'a brief Memoir. eee. 40 
MILL’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY »........jccice.cesbese 250 
Mrs. Alexander’s “THE WOOING O’T”’.......... 1% 
= EY’S RECENT ART AND SOCIETY 
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HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, N. Y. 





A NEW VOLUME OF 
‘ABBOTT'S 
AMERICAN ie ts dnd PATRIOTS, 


DAVED GROCKET. 


BY JOHN S. C, ABBOTT. 


‘mo. With 6 illustrations by Bush. ‘Price $1.50. 
This volume brings before the reader @& Cuda Qf society 


crtina 2.9 tymance yom his earliest day to mia tragic 


OTHER VOLUMES OF THE SERIES: 
DANIEL BOONE, FERDINAND: OE SOTO, 
MILES STANDISH, PETER STOXVESAANT, 


KIT CARSON. 
Handsomely bound in untform style, per volume, rea 


DODD & MEAD, 


Publishers, 762. BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


STUDENTS 


prosrapie crupagzent can make 


BIBLE COMMENTARY, 


THOMPSON & 60., Publishérs, Chicago, 1. 
134 sais Dollars’ worth of Choice and Fe RG  Dunasy- 
x {Getablis'a 1855) to ‘an tt, Tomlinne Tomlinson, Chic’go. 


“apes aoe 


“Samiheorenaly aime pdt 


6 Broadway, N. Y, Full catalogues 
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Fetish . in “Theology. 


By Rev. JQHN MILLER, of Princeton, author 

_ f “A Commentary on Proverbs.” 

12mo. $1 50. 

A criticism of Dr. Hodge's’ Theology, in which the 
author, himself a Calvinist, attacks: in pungent style cer- 
tain important points in Dr. Hodge’s system. The b20k 
will not fail to attract general attention among the large 
class interested in this subject, 


Prayer and the Prayer Gauge. 


| By Rev. MARK HOPKINS, D.D., late Presi- 


dent of Williams College. 16mo, Cloth. 72c. 
The large demand for this address, at first prdlished. 


| pamphlet form, has led to the issue of this new edition, in 
| snore convenient shape for the Vibrary. “Apart from tt? 


value as a-contribution to the current discussion of the 
subject of Prayer, the work nwust have permanent interest, 


THE CHILDREN OF THE EAST. 


Being the Children’s Chapter from “Women of the 
Arabs.” ‘By Rev. H. H. a D.D. l6mo. Ilas- 


| trated, Tac. 


NEW BOOKS. 


PULPIT ELOQUENCE OF XIXth CENTURY. New 
edition, with supplement, $5. 

DR, MOFFATT’S COMPARATIVE HISTORY OF 
RELIGIONS. Vol. II, completing the work. $1.75. 

OUR FRED. By author of “ Elsie’s Books.” $1.50. 

GOLD AND DROSS. By EDWARD GARRETT. $1.50. 

CASSY. By HESBA STRETTON, $1. 

THE MARY POWELL BOOKS. New Hditior. 6 
vols. Hach $1. 


DODD & MEAD, Publishers, 
762 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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By Rev. J. B. WALKER, D.D. Fourth Edition. 
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‘Travelers for Europe 


SHOULD PROCURE 


APPLETON’S. 


EUROPEAN GUIDE-BOOK. | 


illustrated. 


Including England, Scotiand, and Ireland, France, 


Belgium, Holland, Northern and Southern Ger-’ 
many, Switzerland, Italy; Spain, and. Portugal; 
Russia, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 
Cortaining a. Map of Europe and Twenty ot 
with Plans of Twenty-one of the Pri 
© Oittes ‘and One Hundred and 
Thirty Engravings. 

'T6 which is appended a Manual of Conversation. in 
Rnglish, German, French, and Italian. Sixth edition 
Price, in one volume, $6; two volumes, $6.50. 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
Nos. 549 and 58 Broadway. | 
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Anthony Trollope’s Lady Anna. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

Benedict’s John Worthington’s Name. $vo., pape: 
$1; Cloth, $1.50. pope 

Victor ag ptt Ninety-three. 12mo, Cloth, $1.75; 8vo, 

per, 

Pichi Through Fire and Water. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, 2% cents, 

Colonel Dacre. By the Author of “Caste.” 8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. ’ 


Bulwer’s Parisians. Mlustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50; 
8vo, Paper, $1. 
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“Ship Ahoy!”  feasidhe 8vo, Paper, 40 cents. 
Jeaffreson’s Lottie Darling. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


ag hm my Braddon’s Publicans and Sinners. 8vo, Paper, 


Black's yl Princess of Thule. 8vo, Paper 75 cents. 
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Views of Westminster Hall and Portraits of the 
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MUSIC PUBLICATIONS, 


SONGS OF LOVE 


FOR SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 
By H. R,. PALMER, 
AUTHOR OF 
mae SONG QUEEN,” “ THE SONG KING,” etc. 
great popularity of Mr. Palmer’s previous 
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Published by 


JOHN CHURCH, & CO., 
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NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


MUSICAL PASTIME. 


pages 0 for VIOLIN.and. PI4No. Price $2.50. 225 
new popular music; consisting of Marches 
ps, Waltzes, Po: d Operatic an: 
Galop, ‘Boards 88 . 
Boards, 


Cloth, $3. Gilt, $4. 
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cont 


Solos for, VIOLEN; taining all the melo 
tained in the book ok of duets, but arranged for Violin 
Solos, by Sep. W' 


Boards; $1:50.: Cloth, $2. 


MUSICAL PASTIME. 


Solos for FLUTE. Melodies arranged for Piute 
easy, within reach of alt rmers. 
“Boards, Cloth, $2, 


CLARKE’S a 


New Method: for the Piano-Forte, 


SeeGeae "ral ateaP artic nd eee eee 
where a8 SUPERIOR to any Other work. 
Price, $3.15. 


To be had at book and music stores. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


LEE & WALKER, Philadelphia. 


. LEE & WALKER’S MUSICAL ALMANAC: fregto 
any address. 


DITSON & CO,’S 
HOME MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


- Price of each Book, in Boards, $2.50; 
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SHOWER OP PEARLS.. Vocal Duets. 

ORGAN AT HOME, Reed Organ Music.  Instru- 
mental. 

GEMS OF STRAUSS. Instrumental. 

HOMECIRCLE, VOL.E. Instrumental. 

HOME CIRCLE, VOL. HW. Instrumental. 

PIANIST’S ALBUM: Instrumental. 

PIANO-BORTE GEMS, Instrumental. 

Large. splendid books of bound music, 200 to 250 
pages, full sheet-music size; and. contain avery large; 
proportion of all the good sheet music ever pub- 

lished... 


Sold by all.deglers. Either book sant postpaid for 
retail price. . 


OLIVER DITSON & CO,, Boston. 
' CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
71i1 Broadway. New York. 
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GOLDEN: SUNBEAMS. 


THE LATEST AND BEST SUNDAY-S0HOOH 
MUSIC BOOK, 
Samples sent on receipt of 30 cents, 
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AGENTS WANTED TO SELL 


"JOE JOHNSTON'S BOOK.” 


NARRATIVE OF 


Mifitary Operations directed during the late 

_ War between the States by JOSEPH E. 

JOHNSTON, General C. 8S. A. 
ILLYSTRATED BY NUMEROUS STEEL PORTRAITS 
AND MAPS, 
Octavo. Price, in Cloth, $5; Sheep, $6. 

Gen, JOHNSTON’S book is highly recommended by 
Gén; ‘SHERMAN, Gen. HOOKER, and other Union 
Generals. Sold by subscription. Apply for terms 
and territory to 

' D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
549 and 551 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED, 


The immense ¢irculation of HENRY WARD BEECH- 
Ehk’s Christian Union has been built up by active can- 
vassers. No other publication compares with it for 
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“Work for Everybody. Good Wages. Per- 
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READ! .. READ!! “ READ!L! 


EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL, 
: BOTH 
RECREATIVE AND LUCRATIVE. 


| ¥r is am undoubted fact that we give with ‘THE In- 

DEPENDENT to New Subscribers more beautifal and 

valuable premiums than are .offered by any other 
weokiy religious paper published. 

We go further, and allege that no subscriber to om 
other weakly religious journal published on thus continent 
or in the world gets 99 much in real value for the money 
paidas dies a Subsertber to THR INDEPENDENT. 

We are determined to print not ouly the BEST, but, 
the CHEAPEST paper yubsished 


OUR GREAT PREMIUM FOR 1874 


is alarge and splendid oll chromo, 17¥21 inches, de- 
signed and painted. by the eminent artist, Mr. F, B. 
Carpenter.’ It is printed in ‘THIRTY DIFFERENT 
COLORS, from as many different stones,-each eolor of 
the finest material. NO EXTRA EXPENSE HAS BEEN 
SPARED TO MAKE IT THE MOST VALUABLE PRE- 
MIUM OF THE YEAR, AND IT IS REALLY A BEAUTI- 
FUL SPECIMEN OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHIC ART. 
Itis now ready for delivery. 


WHAT WE WANT. 


We need hundreds, yes, thousands of thorough and 
efficient Agents, to whom we can give exclusive and 
uncanvassed territory; and we can offer them such 
advantages and inducements as will not only render 
the canvassing a pleasant recreation, but very profit- 
able. We cannot offer every subscriber through our 
Agents a $5 gold piece for $3.25 in currency; but, 
being the owners of valuable plates and copyrights, 
we can give them a premium of $10 in value, and one 
they cannot obtain elsewhere. With this valuable 
premium, it will be an easy task to get subscrib- 
ers; and, consequently, we offer advantages to 
an Agent that no other paper can give. Will our 
readers and contributors send us mames of any 
persons who are engaged in can’ ing, or any who 
would be likely to engage in the work? Let all who 
desire an agency and a choice of territory send at 
once for our circulars and terms. 


H. C. BOWEN, Publisher, 
3 Park Place, New York City. 
Box 2787. 
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- PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC, 


THE HAINES PIANO) <= 


‘HAS CIVEN 


UNIVERSAL: SATISFACTION 


FOR THE PAST 


Quarter of a Century. 


THEY ARE FIRST CLASS IN EVERY 
RESPECT. 


TO WHICH THE 
15,000 NOW IN USE 
WILL TESTIFY. 
BY ALL MEANS TRY 


HAINES PIANO-FORTE 


BEFORE PURCHASING, 


HAINES BROS., 
27 Union Square, New York. 


GEO. STECK & CO, 


have won the HIGHEST PRIZE, 


THE GOLD MEDAL, 


FOR THEIR 


PIANO-FORTES 


EXHIBITED AT THE 


VIENNA EXPOSITION. 
WAREROOMS 
25 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 
JUBILEE AND CONCERTO 


=|ERUROH ORGANS 


at the lowest prices consistent with the quality given 
and guaranteed. 
CHORUS sizes $400 to $650. 
CHAPEL sizes $600 to $1,500. 
Assortments always on hand, 
Send Stamp for Catalogues. 
LARGE ORGANS built to order. 


Eee & HASTINGS, Boston. 


Builders of nearly 800 organs, including the six 
largest and most complete in the country, 
ESTABLISHED 1827. 


UNHAM 


PIANOS. 


Dunham & Sons, Mantifacturers, 
Warerooms, 18 East 14th St., 
(Bstablished 1834.] NEW YORK. 

Send for Illustrated Circular and Price-List, 
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ORGANS. 


THE BEST. 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN -€O., 


MANUFACTURERS 


*| Jubilee and Concerto Organs. 
Corner Bradley and William Sts., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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HORACE WATERS & SON, 

481 Broadway, New York. P.O. Box 


TESTIMONIALS OF 


WATERS’ PIANOS AND ORGANS. 
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CONCERTO PARLOR ORGAN.—We 
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pene Ay eee an old one that tends to popularize music 

by ring its study either easier or more attract- 

ive. Lately our attention has hese called to a new 
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AN ORCHE THE PARLOR.—The Orchestral 
Organ is yy pame of Son new Reed Organ recently an- 
nounced by Horace Waters & Son. The instrument 
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WATERS’ PHILHARMONIC ORGANS, 





in UNIQUE FRENCH CASES, are among the 
best made, and combine PURITY of VOICING 
with g¥eat volume of tone. Suitable for PAR~ 
LOR, CHURGH, or MUSIC HALL. 


WATERS’ VESPER ORGANS, 


in Walnut Cases of UNIQUE FRENCH DE- 
SIGN, having Lamp or Flower Stands, Book 
Closets, with lock and key, and Patent Double 
FORTE SWELL, beautifally voiced-and capa= 
ble of a great variety of fine Musical Effects. 
Are allowed by competent judges to be among the 
best and cheapest REED ORGANS ever of- 
fered to the public. 


HORACE WATERS & SON, 





481 Broadway, N.Y. P.-O, Box3567, 
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MAY IN MILL VALLEY. 


BY JOSEPHINE PHINE POLLARD. 





Ox! what so sweet a8 @ morn in May, 

When, as recompense for the long delay, 

A richer color pervades the sky 

And the violet matches its wondrous dye; 
When hope expands with each opening leaf, 
And the days are as long as the nights are brief ; 
And out of the dust of the patient earth 

And the patient heart new springs have birth ? 


Peaceful and sweet was that morn in May, 

Ere the keys of labor began to’ play ; 

When, all of a sudden, across the hush _ 

A horseman broke with a frenzied rush, — 

As if a demon were on his track. 

His steed ran wild, for the rein was slack; 
And, dashing his heel in its foaming side, 
“Run! run for yourlives! Run fast!” he cried. 


Days and months had the demon spent 

In gnawing the walls where his strength was 
pent; 

And many a threat he had boldly given 

That soon, full soon would the seams be riven; 

And then, ah! then whata race would be, 

When the billside giant was once set free ; 

What glorious work in the mills be done 

When at his bidding the wheels should run. - 


Like‘a wild beast out of an abattoir 

Sprang the fiend from the gaping reservoir, 
And, gathering strength in its downward courses 
Gathering all that it came across— 
Trees and stones, in a mighty jam, 

To make a horrible battering-ram— 

Alert for conquest, athirst for blood, 

Faster and faster rolled down the flood. 


It beat at their doors with unwelcome din, 
Who saw of a sudden Death enter in. 

There is no escape from its hungry lips, 
When over the threshold it smoothly slips ; 
No escape from its chilling touch, 

Though love and life at the heartstrings clutch ; 
As, gloating still o’er its gory feast, 

It rushes on like a baleful beast. 


All blotted out is the work of years, 

The happy vale is a vale of tears ; 

There are broken hearts, there are ruined 
shrines, - 

And a thousand ghastly and ghostly signs. 

Of the ruin wrought ’mong the peaceful hills, 

While the tale of woe through the vation 
thrills ; 

And the scars ‘on New England’s breast will 
show 

How she met the fight with a cruel foe. 


Never before did the sickle gain 

Such sudden barvest of golden grain; 
Never before did the hills about 

Give echo to such a hellish rout, 

When over the valley, across the plain, 
Pluto and Neptune claimed to reign, 
Crowning with tumult and tears the May 
That brought Mill Valley its Judgment Day! 





A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM 
WASHINGTON. 


Wasnineron, May 21st, 1874. 


Tue Capitol and I seemed long to have 
partedcompany. I had not been inside of it 
ince the day of Charles Sumner’s funeral, 
The day his eulogies were pronounced I was 
n New York. No friend need mourn an 
absence on that occasion. It was imbued 
with more than the ordinary dreariness of 
“ official announcements.” There was no 
heart in it, not an atom save that which 
ebled through the melodious words of 
Senator “Anthony. Mr. Boutwell was 
ever Mr. Sumner’s cold critic. He did 
not love him in life and had no word of 
warm appreciative sympathy for bim in 
death. He did his best, of course, for the 
sake of his own credit; but it was a thin 
and feeble best. The truth is, the annnouce- 
ments had been delayed till the wave of 
public feeling which rose where thé great 
man went down had closed over him,.ebbed 
and passed on, merged in the swift ocean. 
of ever-crowding events. The longédiraw- q 
out attention fixed upon the election’ of his 
successor, the postponement of hig eulogies 
till after that successor should arrive—these, . 
with the profounder, “sadder fact that no- 
one, not even the greatest, is long necessary, 
not always even to. one—all combined ‘to 
make the announcement of Mr. Sumner’s 
death, when it was made, if not cold, char- 
acterless. No one presented Mr. Sumner. 
at his best;_ no one held up the complete. |, 
measure of the man, The only one who’ 
approached it was Mr, Anthony. The only 
senator who could have done it—tho men. 





~ [who loved’ bim for himself—Carl Schurz, 
was absent for that very purpose, offering 
his incomparable tribute to ‘the friends of 
Mr. Sumner’s youth: in’ his native: ‘city. 
But, so far as they attempted to go, nothing 
could ‘surpass in poetry, pathos, and tender- 
ness Mr. Anthony’s'words: No utterance so 
gentle, loving, and eloquent as his rose 
above the prostrate form of his illustrious 
friend before the grave opened to receive it. 
Other men who: pronounced his eulogy in 
the Senate were Mr. Sumner’s friends. 
They spoke from the good-will of’ their 
minds, with emotions as cold as the sur- 
rounding conditions. Mr. Sumner’s desk 
and chair had already been borne to an- 
other part of the Senate and were occupied 
by another man. His successor had ar- 
rived; his death had already taken on the 
perspective of remoteness ; the grand, ag- 
gressive presence was not; both already 
were but a memory and a name. Thus they 
spoke as men usually pats of that which 
has passed by. 

I began to say that I hed not been to the 
Capitol since Mr. Sumner’s funeral, till yes- 
terday. That was a bleak and bitter day, 
The wind striking from the corners of the 
Capitol pierced you through, and you had 
to fight it, lest itshould carry you away. 
Now the Capitol grounds wear the look of 
bloom which marked them at the time of 
Chief-Justice Chase’s funeral, one year ago, 
Only they are larger and fairer. Year by 
year the Capitolian grounds gain something 
of symmetry and grace. The staring sand 
slopes of last spring to-day are softly green, 
emerald to the eyes and velvet to the feet. 
You and I may not live to see it, but some- 
body will, when these grounds in cool green 
abadow will stretch down to the Potomac. 
Not till then will they assume their true 
proportions: 

The morning of this perfect day 
Is purple with the bloom of May; 


Amid the lilacs’ Tyrian glow 
‘Magnolias braid their blooms of snow; 
Away beyond the virgin trees ’ 
Young grasses sweep in rippling seas; 
The Capitol’s imperial walls 

Gather the sunshine as it falls ; 

No matter where theshadows resd, 

It bears the sunlight on its crest, 


High omen of the better day, 
_ __. Bo crown its fane some later May. 
[hope so, though, after staying away from 
it for months, I have lit upon it in the dull- 
est of all legislative days. 

“T wonder why they don’t interest me 
more,” I say to my friend. 

‘* Because they are not interested them- 
selves,” is the answer. 

There is nothing going on to move a 
man’s soul or to make it flash out in his 
speech. Not that great issues have gone 
by; merely they do not come to the surface 
to-day. ‘‘Currency,” ‘‘ Moieties,” the 
“Sanborn Contracts,” the “Centennial,” the 
“ Mormon ”—all involve principles vital to 
the whole people; but the quality of the air, 
allows nobody to be deeply moved on these 
subjects this morning. EvenI feel some- 
what less than my usual ire in gazing upon 
the unctuous Latter Day Sinner, who dares 
to call himself a “saint,” and, with his-four 
spouses safely shut up in Utah, to sit as a 
representative in the Congress of the 
United States, against whose welfare his 

-heathen vow binds him to eternal hostility. 
Any increase of passivity that I feel toward 
«him-is not born of the tempered elements; | 
however, but of the fact that he must soon 
go to his own—to his four; and, if I could 
only be sure that for the rest of his mortal 
years he would be given up to the tender 
mercies of the two whom he has “ sealed” 
as servants and doomed to the bread and 
molasses on which he feeds them, I should 
‘be even more cheerful. He is an offense to 
my eyes, that man is. If I could see him led 
forth by his polygamous ears, I should not 


‘dbesorry, for his presence in this place is an 


Pinsult to all American womanhood.. - 

If bigamons Jobn Smith, with the old 
wife that he was tired of and the new one’ 
that he was fond of, were to dare to appear 
in one of these seats, how soon he would be 
cast into the outer darkness of a well-barred 
jail, minus the consolation of his latest 
spouse. But the man who personifies the 
| lowest tyranny on earth, who seeks license 
under the cloak of religion and in the name 
of the Lord—he is “ the honorable delegate 
‘from Utah,” and in unmolested fatness se- 
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share of making laws for decent people in 
& representative's chair.' To be's Mormon 
in this agé a man must be a knave or a fool. 
Neither has any right in the Congress of the 
United States. Perhaps the greatest or- 
ganizing mind ‘that this’country has ever 
produced is that of Brigham Young. In 


administrative talent is tremendous. It tas 
never been surpassed by any ruler on earth, 

and can only be measured by his own pas- 
sion for power, his monstrous ‘impostures 
and selfishness. If you doubt these, stady 
the ‘life of the man, his ‘words ‘and deeds. 
No greater foe to the trath and to true prog- 
ress lives: Give him his’ way, and he 
would drag the entire race back to primeval 
ignorance; but Brigham would be its 
prophet and ‘its king. Every woman who 
breathes‘ owes a vow of eternal hatred to 
such a nian, for’ the words that he utters of 
her because she is a woman; for the igno- 
miny to which he ‘would doom her, for the 
seal ‘of beastly servitude which he has 
stamped upon the lives of twenty women 
who are called by his name. 

A few weeks since there appeared at the 
breakfast-table of the House, in 
Washington, a delicate, slender, pallid 
woman, dressed in black. Her features 
were fine and feminine, her eyes dark and 
sad; she was of a nervous, sensitive tem- 
perament, and she bore the unmistakable 
marks of fragile health and the ineffaceable 
traces of mental suffering. A lady sitting 
near marked this pale woman in black, amid 
the gay throngs around her, and inquired 
who she was, to learn that she was the 
nineteenth wife of Brigham Young, come 
to tell her story beneath the very shadow of 
that Capitol, whose manly denizens are 
never weary of proclaiming that under 
their vaunted Constrrution “‘ all men are 
born free and equal.” 

The lady, before she looked upon ‘the 
stranger, had not been free from a feeling 
of prejudice that a woman who had lived 
through stich a fate could ever lift her head 
to tell her story in public. But as she 
gazed upon the sister woman before ler she 





Cannon, a Mormon bishop, the owner of 
four wives, the representative of such a 
system, could sit in Congress unchallenged, 
might not its victim, who had broken her 
chain, tell the story of its crushing wrong, 
if’ theré ‘was but one to listen ? 

_ Any discerning person, beholding her, 
would say that by nature she was sensitive, 
refined, and delicate in more than a common 
‘degree, and that purity of feeling and 
capacity for suffering looked forth together 
from’ her countenance. The lady who 
looked upon her took occasion to say this 
much of one to whom she had never 
spoken, but to whom her —_* went out in 
profoundest pity. 

A few days later there came back to her 
these words, written by one of ‘Mrs. 
Young’s” companions: 

“Mrs Young lectured in Brooklyn, last 
evening, in Hanson-place M. E. Church, toa 
fine audience of good people. The day had 
been one of unusual gloom and loneliness 
to her. As she was coming out of the 
church a reporter of the 
letter to her. As she is too much exhausted 
to write, I drop you a line to thank you for 
your unsolicited kindness. Allow me to 
‘ assure you that you have helped a suffering, 
‘heartbroken woman, who has consecrated 
{herself to the work of exposing the most 
vile and monstrous religious fraud that ever 
God tolerated. She has a just quarrel with 
the religion that has robbed her of all happi-. 
ness in this world. If you had only spoken 
-to her, you know not how dear and loving 
‘a friend you would have made. May God. 
in Heaven bless you, and be assured that 
you are remembered in one earnest prayer 
each day.” _ 

A day or two later came the following 
from Ann Eliza Webb herself: Br 

.«.. ‘You have assisted one who nani 5 
it, one who will never forget your kind- 

ness, and who. will ever remember you ii 
her prayers. 

“TI regret that; you did not hear my story, 
thet you might know more fully what I 
have endured and what many other women: 
are suffering; for I feel sure that you. would 
be. moved: in earnest sympathy far the vic, 
tims of the most degrading and peart 








comprehensive will and grappling force his } 


let all such prejudice go. If George Q. | 


handed your |’ 


bs 


breaking system ever devised by man. You, ‘ 
would know then that it is not for ap 











| alone that I am laboring’ to he heard. That 


you may receive your reward from a higher 
source ig the prayer of your arafetth 


friend.” 


These heartfelt words, written inant a 
thought of their ever being seen but by the 
eyes of one, I recommend to the eae 
tion of the good men on the Conimitiog a? 
Elections, who are now considering; 
charges of polygamy made against George 
Q. Cannon, the defender and representative 
of the accursed system which is crushing 
out for woman, amid all the ruin that sin 
has wrought and all the anguish the, fal} 
has brought to her, her one pure, sufficing,y 
and compensating joy—the love, the hongr, 
and the undivided selfhood of the man 
whose name she bears and whose wife she 
is. y9qiw 
On this May day, perfect in sunshine, and 
bright, exhilarating sir, perfect in its tender, 
bloom and the pervading sweetness of its 
budding flowers, in the East Room of the 
White House the President’s young daugh- 
ter was married to her English lover. : 

Iam not “a friend of the family” |: add 
was not there. So do not fancy me “ safling 
under false colors’ in‘mentioning it atall. I 
speak of it simply as another event in.the 
history of the old White House, dear tous 
all as the abode of the people’s presidenta; 
Almost a generation bas gone by since;(the; 
last wedding in the East Room. That rele- 
brated the marriage of the youthful daughter 
of President Tyler.. There was nevefioe 
| grander or more fitting room for a wedding! 
than the East Room, all toned as it is;with 
rose and white and gold, with its great 
crystal chandeliers and lofty windows look: 
ing out, 4s they did this morning, on theent 
erald freshness of Lafayette Square,and 
the soft light and shadow of the “ Presis 
dent’s grounds,” with the gleaming Potos 
! mac and Virginia hills fusing beyond. it 

was all shut out—the crown of the Mayr» 
from the East Room this morning. The 
crystal chandeliers, each with forty lighta 
‘ablaze, shone down on the marriage-belt,of 
blossoms, on the young American girkend 
| her English bridegroom. She is{ but 
eighteen. ,, She is the, only daughter of her 
parents. How much there is to hold,her 
here, . Yet.she has gone to a strange land, 
to.an untried home, to an untested Jove, 
May she never have the faintest cause,, 
regret what she has left is the best wislytha 
I can waft after her. 
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‘NIMBLE NED. | 


BY GEORGE COOPER. aes 





OF all the nimble boys you meet, 


The nimblest boy was Ned ; O# A951 
His somersets could not be beat, cers Th 
He reveled in the startling feat ii ob 

Of standing on his bead. emt 
A habit that his friends deplore: boow 

One morning he awoke, oK% 


. And thought the ceiling was the floor, ,;; 2), 
Mistook the window for the door? pend 


Now wasn’t that a joke? pre 
He drew @ boot on either hand, yawis 
Put on his feet a hat; emisbh 
This was the way he liked tostand, = 4; 
He thought the pose extremely grand; iI 
I wonder how he sat ? ip dan 
Hill, valley, brook, and»bridge, and treay o 
Were upset, he’d declare! a? 


The chimneys on the ground should bey ., 
The birds were flying in the sea, 


2922399 

The fish swam in the air! al 
They had to callin Dr. Deep, sod* 
Then Ned much better grew ; bord 


He slept, though not inclined to sleep,; 5... 
They tied lead on his heels, to keep bak’ 


His understanding true. wodotia 
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MOTHER'S , WAY. 2 


BY ALICE ARNOLD CRAWFORD. I ayod 
mie Jiat 


Frep Waits sat on the edge of the,gide-, 
walk, slowly replacing bis shoes and eck - 
ings. The shoes were heavy with red-ghayn, 
and the stockings clung with damp tenarity-) 
to a pair of blue feet, refusing to be tugget:; 
beyond the wet little heels of their ownede..1} 

** Tsay, Rob.” Jeph? 








“Well? inquired Rob, meditasieelyr 


ise you T 
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tracing with = one bare toe ‘the jhop-scotch 
pattern on the sidewalk. ‘‘ Well; ” are 

“* You and the rest of the. boys, go. ‘long 
and get your ’scuses. Don’t wait for me,” 
tugging at the refractory sock. 
er’ll expect us back right away "—tug, tug, 
and a sound of parting stitches in the stock- 
ing. ‘Meet me at the corner and we'll all 
go into school together. There!” 

Seeing that Fred’s prospects were brighten- 
ing, Rob and the others ran down thé street, 
intent on producing from maternal pens the 
required excuses for an unfortunate tardi- 
ness in the schoolroom, 

“* How they do sing!” ‘sOliloquized ‘Fred, 
as the voices of ‘his schoolmates fell upon 
his ears through the open windows: “They 
ain’t late, nor going home for a note; hor 
anything. 
and the mud!” and the little boy ruefully 
wiped his cheek with his clean jacket-sleeve 
and proceeded to tie a knot in the stiff, clay- 
colored shoestring. : 

“ I will be good, I will be good, ., 
I will be good to-day,” 
shouted the chorus in the ,schoolroom as 
Fred arose and started for his home around 
the next corner. 


“Iwill be good! I:will be good!” 


proceeded the songsters, with the usual 
vehemence of threescore mischievous and: 
thoughtless urchins; but the words ‘struck 
the listener unpleasantly. 

** Just what I said to: Mamma this morn- 
ing, when she pinned my collar,’’ said hé, 
feeling involuntarily for the too frequently 
lost article. ‘‘I meant it, too. ‘Bat’ Rob 


then Tom Gray said’ I didn’t dare goon the 
raft; and, any way, I won't be dared> by 
Tom.” 

Fred sighed as he opened the little gate 
and went through the grass to the kitelien 
door. The hardest of his way lay in meet- 
ing this Mamma and conquering’ her 
scruples—for Mamma had her scruples, and 
they interfered sadly sometimes with Fred’s 
plans. She was washing though, and per- 
haps-would be in‘ hurry. That was in his 
favor. 

“Tsay, Mamma,” winningly. 

“Why! Freddie,” came: m sweet, ‘sur- 
prised tones from the cloud of’ steam. 

“Say, now—now, Mamma,” laying a stick 
of wood with great precision on the nearest 
pile. 

‘What is it; dear? Why aren’t you at 
school? It is late.” 

‘Well; that’s just it. You see Rob and 
the boys and—well, yes—and, and me—” 


‘¢ Come here, Freddy. Letme wipe your j, 


face and your collar. How came you to 
take hold of it with muddy fingers? Come 
into the house.” 

“Oh! never mind. Tm in a hurry.” 
Fred thrust his feet behind the chips, for 
reasons known to himself. ‘I’m tardy, 
Mamma, and teacher wants a note... Please 
do it quick,’cause I’ve got to be back in 
time for ’rithmetic. I’°ll be bringing in 
wood while you write.” 

Now this unusual offer of Fred’s struck 
his mother suspiciously, and she dried:her 
hands slowly, with a;troubled look on her 
face. It was a way his mother ‘had.- She 
always looked seriously »upon.;the mis- 
demeanors of her children in their dealings 
with their ‘teachers.. Fred never liked it. 
It made him ‘so much ‘trouble to have ‘her 
ask questions, Why didn’t she let things 
go, as Tom Gray’s mother did? 

* Freddy.” 

“ Yes'm,” hesitatingly, from ‘the dim- re- 
cesses of the woodshed, where the’ dry sticks 
lay. 

‘Come in for a moment.” 

Fred obeyed. She was'a‘ little mother, 
but he always obeyed when she spoke.’ ‘She 
led him into the coal-rodm, beyond the 
kitchen. 

* Yes, sir,” said Fred to himself. “ Yes, 
sir. She’s going to ask questions. The 
boys "Il he waiting... Oh!, dear. That old 
raft and Tom Gray!—and, anyway, what 
did make Mamma so inquisitive ?” 


“Where have you’ been?” began his: 


mother, sitting down in the green arm-chair 
(she looked ‘pale ‘against ‘the: green, Pred 


thought) aod removing the strip of linen 


fromthe neck of his‘ roundabout? 

“ Just down to theravine a little while. 
There were whole Sets bf Boys ‘nd' a vraft, 
They said I daren’t get aboard; ’nd sol did. 


Botber the raft and*the poles | 





Mt 


| You wouldn't, have, me be. P sooands 0h 
course,” doubtfully but encouragingly. 


. Mamma.didn’t seem very. appreciative 


just here, so Fred proceeded : 
“ Teach, 9 


‘Nd then we-went to.the bridge, and the 
bell rang before. we could get ashore. Reb 
and the, others were: late too.” 

As his mother’s.eyes were slightly: dese 


cast, Fred Stogd.a little closer to her skirts. 


is feet seemed:in.the -way.. - > 
oo; What, did, your. teacher, gay, ?”” asked 


Mra. White—so, sadly, it seemed~taking 


from Fred’s pocket #.roll of soiled Hnens 
once.a clean, handkerchief, 


oo Oh | she.said we must get our eestor 


the rule, you-know. ..Oh:! no. ; My feet; are 

warm enough,, Don't.mind me! . You: just 
be- writin’, (cause ’m iasuch a hurry,” 04; 
» Quietly surveying the, clay-spread, shoes; 
Mrs.. White .began .removing,- them. » Fred 
thought her bands looked very white and 


' delicate against -his; soiled, stockings, -and 


wondered,.as.she Jaid the damp articles 
aside, if washing was very hard, any way. 
Mamma’s arms were slender too. .” Twas 
too, bad to., make, her so..much work. ott 
the note! 

‘Come, Mamma, will,you?” . 

“Yes, Freddy, since; your. teacher re. 
quires.it; Put on,these dry things.” » And 
she,turned away .to bring her, pen, 

‘‘ Why: !.ain’t, she. joHy, though ?”, whis- 
pered Fred, to.his.,dry socks. .‘‘.No -ques- 
tions nor , grieved looks, .Tell.. you, I'll 
never do this.again. No, sir!” 

‘* What shall. I say ?” asked Mamma, as 
she pushed down the clothes inthe boiler 


; and returned; 
and the boys called mé to: the water, and’ | 


“Oh | just. what they always say. Please 


| a-scuse Freddy, as, he was , necessarily 


tained,”.said the young. diplomat... ... 
.,“* Then it, was necessary for you to go to 
the water ?” queried his mother, doubtfully. 
Freddy. was..chipping the ,dry mud from 
his:copper-toes.. He didn’t reply. 
‘And necessary to play on the raft?” 
‘*Tom Gray dared me,” interposed Fred, 
dulling his-knife rather recklessly. ; 
“ And necessary to stand in the cold wa. 
ter ) ad ; > 
“Well, now, Mamma, let's not talk 
about, that now. It’s most ten o'clock. 
Please be writin’.” 
‘* What.shall I write ?” 
“Oh! you know.” And .the speaker 
nervously twisted. his. shoestring and put 
it through. an-eyelet, 


Mamma. began writing, gravely. Fred | 


hopped,.on.one foot.to the table; anxiously. 
spelling out-the words, He saw: 
‘©N-o, D0; €-X-C-t-S-e, excuse.” 


. Down went the undressed foot. Matters 


were growing serious. 

‘* H-i-s, his; o-w-n, own; f-a-u-l-t, fault.” 

“Oh, Mamma! She’ll. punish me, she'll 
punish me! How can you. .Oh! dont 79M, 
love me? Oh! Mamma!” 

‘‘ Ves, dear, I love you. . Isn’t. my ae 


, true ?” 


‘* Well, but couldn’t you just say—just 


say— Well, couldn’t you fix it somehow ?” |; 


he sdbbed. ; 

‘*“This is the truth, dear, and the truth 
cannot be improved by fixing. Mamma 
can’t tell a lie for you.” 

“T don’t want you to tell a lie.” - bt HO, 
the dear face of his mother, was. too. pure, 


for that. "Fred only wanted a compromise. 


“But don’t you Jove me? Do you wan 
me to be punished ?” 

“T Jove you too well to send you to your, 
teacher with a falsehood in your hand. I 
cannot fix the note, Freddy, without mak- 
ing it untrue; but I would gladly bear the 
pain of your punishment on my own hand.” 


“Neyer!” exclaimed Fred, with unwonted | 


chivalry, kissing the hands that were finish- 
ing his toilet. 

“T will, walk back with you, dear,” put- 
ting the neat Shaker bonnet over her: 
strangely dewy eyes; ‘‘and you will not be 
as lonely then.” 

“But you'll hear her whip me, She will: 
certainty do that if I take this note,” and 
the sébs' began ‘again. - St 

‘*< Phen T shall’know you are bearing the’ 
pain, rather than carry an untruth from! 
your mother’s hand,” ‘said’*Mrs. White, 
taking ‘Fred’s in her’ own moar stein to 
the door. 

‘Going‘toward the senivbirebay a ving 
medley of thoughts passed through ‘the 


little boy's *mind. “Mother’eway' was “00: 


strange, so irresistible. It made trouble for 











him; (yet it, was right, he knew. But that 
terrible ruler! , His, hand would tremble; 
but his. mother; bade,him. good-bye at the 
gate,as though a punishment was nothing: 

{t@o in now, Freddy.) Mamma can! wait 
for you-to decide ;whether, she, is right-or 
wrong.’ :‘ Good-bye.” '- , ’ 

Ered brushed the-tears.away.,. Tom Gray 
shouldn’t see him.cry.,.He waited to kiss 
Mamma,, She looked. se,pale, and maybe 
her way was best. He: looked back from 
the entry. | He:would smile toward her. It 
would be too/bad to. let her.go home griey- 
ingjand he remembered -her arms were 80. 
small ;and those,.stoekings .were only. two. 
among many muddy ones, - He had; mate 
her 4 great deal. of trouble his momingr- 
little mother!; . ;,,; 

»Hei went into. the caesarean hiniete 
waited withont for.three, four, five minutes. 
Nosound of. blow or cry. Six;seven' min- 
utes, » All quiet within. 

Then she drew a long breath and went 
home. 


At noon two feet bounded into the 
kitchen and'a voice exclaimed : 

““ Hurrah for Mamma!” 
isc Well, ‘dear ?” brightly. 

“She neyer touched'me. Not a atroke. 
She only looked odd around ‘her eyes, and 
she ‘read your. note aloud, and she ‘said: 
“Here is a good mother.’ My! 1 was so 
proud I didn’t care if I did have to stayand 
make up my lesson. I wouldo’t have you 
write the other "scuse for'anything.” 

“And how about Rob and the. othérs 
asked his mother. . 

“Oh! T didn’t ‘ask. They didn’t have to 
stay, though; "cause they wern’t gone ag 
Jong. Oh! I didn’t mind. When a fel- 
low’s 80 full of happy and proud and never 
meaning to be bad again, he ‘don’t think 
much about the others getting off éasy. I 
say, Mamma” (F'red’s face was in the kitchen 
towel)—‘‘I say, after all, even if she had 


whipped, I think your way’s the best. Din- 
ner ready?” 


P, T. BARNUM'S 





GREAT ROMAN HIPPODROME 


AFTERNOON and EVENING, at 2:30 and 8, 
GRAND CONGRESS OF NATIONS. 
T PAGEANTS. 
BOMAN OHARIOT RACES, 


CLASSICO AND le 
ING ARENIC CONTESTS. ee 


RACTIONS. . 
UTES OF FUN. 
LANOASHIRE RACHS; LANCASHIRE RAOES. 
. Wheelbarrow and sed Pole Bi aces, Do es, Donkey 


NEW A’ 
TWENTY MI 


C, Bte. 





pene af 1:30 end. 7P.M. The 


BAND MN AG BAL canto pot the Congress of 
Nadas 30 and 8o0’clock. 


Box Office open daily from 8 to 4 rolock. Seats 
secured three days in advan ie 


—_—— 


Gtand Orchestra, $1.50; Orchestra; cony, % 
cents ;. Family Oire Oirel cents; Bauler, 
cents; vate eugente Se ah 
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eld Brooklyn, N- Y. Superiortoall er who. 
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‘DR. PLINT’S 


QUAKER BITTERS. 


ming 0 b laod Puriters | 
aie Re ‘one of, the ing grenieat Blood Pa Liver, 8t0 


mans et vere sere 
ow exion, an 
Lop have a Saas f e will convince 


ba "Phe aged fn aker Bitters a gentle, ssoth- 
i a at 80 Sone le in their ir dectining years 

ot NY pune can — long sare are’ es8 afflcted 
of the Quaker Bitters. 

Prepared by Dr. H.’8. FLINT & CO., ‘at 
their great medical depot, 
PROVIDENCE, f. L.: 

FOR SALE EVERY WHERE. 


J. & J. SLATER, 
858 BROADWAY, 


have opened a BRANCH establishment, with a choice 
STOCK of LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S FINE SHOES, 
at greatly reduced prices, 


1141 Broadway, 


Northwest Corner of 26th Street. , 
THE GREAT AMERICAN OOFFEE POT, 












THE CHAMPION OF oT" WORLD! 
Perfection in the ag tee isined,— Coffee at last 


Ir IS THE » ——: ae. wn STEAM COFFER 
INVENTED. Simple in, construction; 
perfect in operations marvelous in economy. 
This household wonder makes, 
never boils a makes its : 
; and in 5 minutes (the shortest. time on 
s coftive as clear asamber; extracts allits 
and pata me all its aromatic 
roperties — with good materials to mak 
most d delicious co 


nat eo pper bot ‘bottoms —_ awe feet strain- 
$335, . vr rts, $2.75 ; 1 quart, 
st lion, address on ae of price. Tin 










Co an ta Tone ‘rns, plain or nickle-plated, fur. 

i ee saloons omg 4 ord , 
stamps for sale, Teliable parties only, 

wish: ing fo manufacture. 

Call and examine it in operation or send stamp for 
tustrated circular. 

E Witt Cc. BROWN & SMS 
OFFICE END SALEROOMS, = BRO. BWAX, 


EMPIRE CITY. 
STEAM CARPET CLEANING WORKS, 


LATE 


HANKINSON & CO., | 
IMPROVED MACHINES 


Be rae by Letters Patent). 
nd -Establishment, Nos. 
18055 Bi A Ae Detect i 45th band tense and 


sithin. 'h aeeneteni. Feige. 
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CHICACO, Iit., 


THE NATIONAL. 
OFFER THE CELEBRATED 


- WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS 


at Largely 


Reduced Prices. 


Western Dealers Promptly Supplied, Aces our Extensive WESTERN BRANCH 


286 State. Street. Chicago, Ill. 
Ask your Furniture Dealer for the Genuine Woven Wire 


C88. 
aNieteis oreo ONLY BY 


went for Catalogue. 


THE WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS COMPANY, - 


of Hartford, C 
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B. T, BABBITT’S 


NON-EXPLOSIVE 


Combined Steam Generator, 


CONDENSER, 
AND 


STEAM HEATER, 


FOR 
BUILDINCS 
AND ALL OTHER PURPOSES, 
69 Washington St., New York. 


Results of Two Actual Raparimeont. 


First.—With soft coal—coal, 1,985 
—boiler had stood over night, pt pad Rete ed in 


net being +y ay each Ib. ual 
a) le 
ond With 1.556 Ibe; Ww 
800 Ibs.—boiler had over night. and water was 
being ih es of eater to ena in of feel 
Both of the above trials were with superheated 
After m experience as a practical o 
r —_ 
we Pte study and comprehension. of oot 


UN coats eee sementoenee: Stone | § 
fendered possible 0. inv invent steam-generating, 


hea’ appereine iineissied in the 
= cen A ade bageg pong | 
le f 
ideas upon the subjects sot 
and ventilation. 
Whatever opinion ay be held in regard to the 
its of the steam All 


generator here! ustrated, w 
think there can be no Sioubt whatever as to the value 
nstrue when a on 








same co tion. ‘ apparatus, whi powover when. thus 
copasnser—cold air being the se condensing agen agen' ployed: is hot the heat aa; bas elas ply & 
We also think it w difficult to ‘conceive of Ferien 6 Of passages Or, 7 the alr reaches 
inw a eronteraienunt at Cooling su ‘ace paseazes over the rar Fin us, and: de- 
id be o rtion to. the: weight of through thig of V, and horizontal 
f this Weanone tqben apie to. 8 pete $e Semen fakept open the Yr 
acti pparatus o eugnt 
; hat all ycom endits principles by reading shown in whence f t onters rs #0 the ‘the 
owing ion : 
waite left of the engraving saituated she | pastes, uP tia @ terion sienm-genertting 
3 bot Ls sitold or heed ” ae x, posi- Shrose® the in Ay 4 e vertical aus df 
tion horizontally below the grate: 0! ee 
neries c me it manifolds or pipes, Pith Portagntel row. to o£ pmoxo-stack. es liteis 
‘ wr Ce tett Satendag supel tn closed. ‘a sliin my ae , Shown médiately to the 
ing wit! steam-drum, pp the to - e conden: tite is 
' theareh. Allt open, the oxterio air passes into the lower pass- 
er that the pipes are secured at ‘ene "end only e. At the time, he draft ali Opened in! 
’ andere arranged In such & way way that Is a cleimes & nt.of the. furnace in the buil ows air to. 
perfect ulation is secured through all | reach the fuel eer from interior of the build- 
* parts of ¢@ boiler. Thee up! ane ds | ing. cold air yeaa ees 
are made in @ Sy tig g form, £0 - a © the m4 L. neath the condenser. the Lm which former! ad- 
- Norio pipes. The foed-water enters the oniten closed. Consequehtly, Ler cold air becom +o oad 
passes thence through the'upright man- {| by its- upward passage over the mapifolds of the 
ifoids, su pplying thes side-pipes, which arogabiectes omdonae, 
the action 0 generated It no pm A nme Ae eh: through the vertical flues 
Bree Aiiie levers he top, Of the UpFight MAnitOlh oe ne cell (ovtuar-esoceston of heah tquas tie aavee- 
¢ be od pe eo ba’ M mye i to » plow hs . ine 6 s of a which are) ties : 
uu z 
. sirate : ay - BA part of the er, The jects gat of ofa 8 pipe) me e Serene 6 build- 
__ sought in the construction are saféty, perf Tide- eated. is: re! in-the® |: 
’ pendent a wwinngee enue at | engra at the, top of he "supplementary heating 
explana: rm cane tio of the of | an aidan and 8 Die, dausper, ‘also indicated. The 
thes Ww tet’ ogn acts any other er hole nt and highly ingenious: 
BAG ino, Ui rocucn, uct NRO | SEP Ming nd intra ed s 
Ww 
. iri ie tthe orisontal pines made for its.efficiency are W ll foun here isan, 
and tha: there wil bem greater generation Of Poller, const oO e extreme rd ye 
ai circums smal 
~ Water ae eller. the ct reverse of Kgs A is uenally mc ve ear ne ng vee ao if vhs 
ith in boil tion in boiler wall, Ronee, 
th iT tside surface of the 
= 20 thor Gopoait all the sediment in ae e who! “y out aoe ~ Cleaned tn i to 


7m 
and ina i atine bowon ao cock, so that the s 
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“ -BABBITT'S NON- EXPLOSIVE. STEAM-BOILER. 
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ment may be removed at any time. The vertical 
manifolds are attached to the lower manifolds by 
suitable flanges and bolts. These are the only packed 
a and they are — the fire—copper packing 
y used. It is pepction: lly a penne 
boiler, as no rupture can e place ie parts 
, heated red-hot and. then cold water forced in. 
ae such — there could not fol- 


joman 
ay See ie is Pion “pene of 600 Ibs. to the 
sguare inch before leaving the works at Whitesboro, 
Y. The raj idity with which steam can be gener- 
i uite remarkable, as is also the 
aimed, a er. ;pound o: of 


han has been attained by attained by ‘any ‘bol her te ten 
produced. We have demonstrated ement by 


Nextin order, to the a right, bat sepapeted fhe the 
peace ws ye pack pares ~ whicl. the exhaust steam 
led on its way to thowelien - 
denser, and separated from it b 
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of a number of ver- 
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the pullding = Heo suppty furnace 
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heating th aa The circulation 

the 2) wi be understood Py, the Zollowing 

e: 7 - ae wail of the bu » Poweed 
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nace down and up through the Vertical tt oe rs 
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From the Ohtcago Evening Post, Octi 28, 1872. 
THE NEW BOILER. 


B. T, BABBITT’S STHAM GENERATOR AT THE 
INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION. 


HOW IT UNDERGOES RAL Ai EXAMIN. 
TION. MACHINISTS = aes JTHE | MOS 


Shee Deans pe curiosities 
order 0; 4 same nevus and higher 


and in‘ it and 
fong and ineresting lis erent ive Patines & 
success to the mechanical de; int of the Expo- 
sition the d X, an 
chinists and of the felement of the 
munity segms to be po of ithe Babbitt Non- 
» 28 an invention 


dition to — universal athe 
to the 





roduction of force, and as 

Cee aan lute mabe! ite forall. the old and com- 
er 

whe adoption mn of a Ly of the new form to supply 

the steam n: negeseary 40 operate @ machin 

ppoeon. poap ‘ing communi wf to i 54 

with construction’ whi .. m actual 


a= +e Ye scale, has ade it a: 


minent .and cons; feature ‘of the great 
| investing it Soyy tis Gayree of public 


pete cal subject o of raetailed’ no notice and deserlosee oy by 


ate oy rome saauaaied OF THE NEW BOILER. 
The new non-ex eicemed, boiler or steam generator, 


T. Bab sg bit. of ‘New, York, is constructed pe 
Poaiad Jd or mud-drum, 


with 6 
ree er the pA ich are attached 


aie Beem pri pipe pi pe, having poe 


eee u ft manifolds 
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4 |S born’ @ladiator, vand he will probably 

“spend his life, as ie has begun it, in a peou-’ 

wlfarly offensive warfare. Mr. Swing, on 

the other hand, is a man who never assails 
anybody ; who. strictly minds his own 

business, and desires, as muchas in him 
lies, to live peaceably with all men. 


sorry thathe “has not, at whatever cost to 
himself, accepted the challenge now ad- 
dressed. to him. ‘We are sorry not only for 
the. cause of Christian liberty, in which he 
might have done signal service; but also for 
the man, ‘because we are afraid that he has 
run away from the post where God would 
have him stand. It is often well to make 
great. sadrifices for the sake of peace, but 
Clearly oné may sacrifice too much. It was 
the Prince of Peace himself who said, ‘I 


2 came not to bring peace, but a sword”; and 


‘to us, as to thousands in the Evangelical 
churches all over the land, whose voices 
Mr. Swing bas heard before this time, it 
has seemed that this sword had been put 
into his hands. It is the sword that was 


4 wielded by Wickliffe, and Luther, and John 


Robinson of Leyden, and Roger Williams 
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A GOOD FIGHT DECLINED. 


Mr. Swine has made a great mistake. 
Through the whole of the trial before. the 
Presbytery he has ‘borne himself: steadily 
and manfully; his good temper, his frank- 
ness, his courage have increased the re- 
spect in which his: friends-held him; but 
now at the end of the first trial, when more 
than three to one of the members of his 
presbytery, including every . prominent 
pastor in Chicago, have voted to acquit 
him of the charges made’ against him, he 
has withdrawn from. the Presbyterian 
Church, His reason for this step is his un- 
willingness to continue the litigation which 
his prosecutor has forced upon him. by ap- 
pealing the case to the higher courts. 

In the disappointment which this :result 
has caused us we find it hard to speak in a 
tone which shall not suggest censure. We 
haye no doubt that Mr. Swing has done 
what seemed tohim right. He is not a 
man of war; the excitements of this trial, 
though they must bave been, for the most 
part, pleasurable, rather than painful, have 
severely taxed his strength, and he is un- 
willing to encounter the fatigues and hard- 

Ships which must attend the continuation 
of the case in the Synod and the General 
Assembly. - Besides,-it seems to him, doubt- 
less, that the time and’ strength consumed 
in a warfare of this sort are just’ so much 
subtracted from -“his proper. work, 
‘gnd that it is more profitable to 

~ preach the Gospel than to fight the 
battles of ecclesiastical liberty. ‘Striving 
thus to put ourselves in his place, we can 
see what may have been some of the con- 
siderations which have influenced his de- 
cision. We know that temperament is a 
great factor in such a business as this, and; 
therefore, by no means blame Mr. Swing 
for sbrinking from a conflict into which 
some less worthy men would have leaped 

_exultingly. Professor Patton, for instance, 
has frequently been heard to say that this 
prosecution has been “ the most painful duty 
of his life.’ This saying seems tous to 

‘savor of that poetical’ inaccuracy of which 

- he seks to-coivict ‘Mr. Swing. - Doubtless. 

it is painful to him to be pummeled in the 
way he has been by his presbytery ; but 





iz 
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‘was put at the front of the battle. We 
sre sorry to see him going to the rear at 
the end of the first successful engagement- 
We know that he is a good preacher and 
we have no doubt that his labors in Chicago 
for the next few months will be fruitful; 
but the good that he will do in that 
field is not worthy to be compared 
with the service that he might render 
to our common Christianity by vindicating 
in his own person before the highest 
tribunal of the Presbyterian Church the 
right within that church of men like him- 
self, with broad sympathies and Catholic 
faith, 

There is a set of literalists, like Pro- 
fessor Patton, who. keep insisting that no 
man has any business in the Presbyterian 
Church who does not accept, ipsissimis 
verbis, all the statements of the Confession 
of Faith. Everybody knows that this is ab- 
surd; but these people will keep up their 
clamor until their mouths are stopped by a 
decision of the General Assembly. Nearly 
everybody knows that an attempt to enforce 
a literal acceptance of the terms of the 
Confession with Professor Patton’s inter- 
pretation of them would drive out 
of the Presbyterian Church: at least 
half of its ministers. The Confession was 
framed two hundred and thirty years ago, 
and it is ridiculous to suppose that the light 
which has been shed upon biblical and the- 
ological science since that day has. revealed 
no flaw in this.old document, or that its 
phrases, many of which were when they 
were adopted shrewd compromises between 
conflicting opinions, are all in this year of 
grace the exact and scientific expression of 
the faith of the living Presbyterian Church. 

Dr. Patterson was right, therefore, in say- 
ing the other day that the Confession ought 
to be revised; but it is doubtful whether 
‘thiscan be done. The conflict which would 
‘be precipitated by such an attempt would be 
fierce and protracted ; and the Creed when 
revised would not be a fair representation 
“of the present belief of the Church. There 
is another ‘alternative, and that is to let the 
Creed stand as a historical symbol, and to ob- 
tain from the highest tribunal in the Church 
the decision that within certain limits there 
shall be liberty in the interpretation of it. 

Mr. Swing was the man above all others 
to.secure this decision. His reputation is 
unblemished, his hearty acceptance of the 
vital truths of the Christian faith is man- 
ifest, his devotion to Christian work and his 
success in it are unquestionable, he is the 
best-loved and the most influential Presby- 
terian minister in the Northwest. No man 
ever was placed for such a struggle upon 
a better vantage ground. The Presbyterian 
<Chureh would not bave ventured to expel 


ves 





fighting; ver se isnot painful to him; he is 


the decision affirming his good standing hed 


* Nevertheless, we cannot help feeling: 


such a man from it8 communion, and when* 
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been proclaimed there would have been 
‘light all round” ‘the sky, and thousands. 
who are chafing in the bonds of old-time 
creeds would have rejoiced in the liberty 
wherewith Christ makes us free. 

Mr. Swing has missed one of the best op- 
portunities that ever came to any man. 
That he has acted conscientiously we fully 


believe; that he will still be a well-beloved 


and successful preacher of Christ..we do. 
not doubt;.but we can never cease to re- 
gret that he did not stand fast in his lot 
and defend the right of less fortunate men 


_to believe and preach areligion which con- 


sists not in the letter that killeth, but in 
the spirit that giveth life. 

JURORS AND THE CIVIL RIGHTS 
BILL, 

Ovr whole difficulty with the Civil Rights 


Bill passed by the Senate last week refers 
to the question of its constitutionality. 


While we heartily approve of the end- 


sought to be gained, and as heartily believe 
that every state should secure this end 
within its own limits by appropriate legisla- 
tion, we are, nevertheless, unable to find in 
the Constitution of the United States the 
authority under which Congress can pass 
such a bill. Favoring the end aimed at, 
we regret the necessity of objecting to the 
means. As we understand the’ Constitu- 
tion, the bill proposes that Congress shall 
do what in nearly every particular lies out- 
side of its j fisdiction and what should be 
done by the states. 

Take, for example, the jury section of 
the bill, the only one of which we now 
propose to speak. It reads as follows: 

“Sno. 4. That no citizen, possessing all | 
other qualifications which are or may be 
prescribed by law, shall be disqualified for 
service as grand or petit juror in any court 
of the United States, or of any state, on ac- 
count of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude; and any officer or other per- 
son charged with any duty in the selection 
or summoning of jurors who shall exclude 
or fail to summon any citizen for the cause 
aforesaid sball be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and be fined not more than 


There can be no question as to the con- 
stitutional right of Congress to enact such 
a law in reference to the organization and 
regulation of United States courts. Has it 
also the right to extend the law to courts 
created and organized under state laws? 
We think not, any more than it has the 
right to regulate the organization of state 
legislatures. 

The only ground upon which the claim 
of such a right can be based is the lan- 
guage of the Fourteenth Amendment, which 
says that “‘no state shall make or enforce 
any law which shall abridge the privileges 
or immunities of citizens of the United 
States; nor shall any state deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law, nor deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection 
of the laws”; and which also says that 
‘* Congress shall have power to enforce by 
appropriate legislation the provisions of this 
article.” Unless this language ‘sustains the 
jury legislation in respéct to state courts 
proposed in this bill it is not sustained at all 
by the Constitution of the United States. 
There is no pretense of any other ground 
upon which to rest it. 

Is it, then, true that the right to serve asa 
juror in state courts is one of those “ privi- 
leges or immunities of citizens of the United 
States” which the Fourteenth Amendment 
says shall not be abridged by state legisla- 
tion? Is the jury right—not the right of 
trial by jury, but the right to be a juror—one 
of these privileges? To our understanding 
it is clear that mere citizenship, whether 
that of a state or of the United States, does 
not of itself carry with it the right*to be a 
juror under either jurisdiction, any more 
than it carries with it the right to be a gov- 
ernor or a@ congressman. A juror is for the 
time being a public officer, appointed under 
qualifications.specified by law and in a way 
designated by law, to perform a public 
service in the administration of justice. The 
law makes him a part of its judicial machin- 
ery. His service is mone the less official 
because temporary. He is as really an 
officer of law for the time being as the sheriff 


or the judge™on the- bench: He is legally - 
appointed to tha servite-and whenheentere’+. gress- rigidly. to thia principle. 


the jury-box put under oath. His service 
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{s, moreover, compulsory in respect to him. 





| Being duly appointed: according to law, he 


must serve, unless . excused, or suffer a 
penaity. — 

Now we can easily understand the: doc- 
trine of jury duty imposed by law ; but we 
cannot so readily understand the doctrine 
of a juryright in the sense of a funda- 
mental right necessarily attached to citizen- 
ship. Thereis no such right in this country 
and there never has been. All the states 
from timé immemorial have provided for 
the selection of jurors from the body of 
citizens, just as.they have provided for the 
selection of constables and sheriffs from 
the same, body. They have, in their dis- 
cretion, designated such qualifications of 
age, sex, property, intelligence, and charac- 


+} ter as toexclude from the jury service large 


classes of citizens, and, indeed, limit it to 
asmaliclass as compared with the whole. 
They have procéeded upon the theory that 
the service is not an inherent right of 
citizenship at all, but simply a duty im- 
posed on those selected in conformity with 
law to perform it. In limiting this jury 
duty to a comparatively’ small class, have 
they abridged those great privileges or im- 
munities which are the common attributes 
of all citizenship? Is there anything in 
the usage or law of this country to sustain 
the idea that the jury service is one of 
these privileges or immunities? Nothing 
‘whatever; and, hence, the Fourteenth 
Amendment has nothing to do with the 
jury question, and especially does not be- 
stow upon Congress the power to interfere 
with the discretion of the states in deter- 
mining this question. It is a question for 
each state to settle for itself according to 
its own ideas of justice and public policy. 

The laws of this state, for example, ex- 
clude females from the jury-box, and also 
all persons who are under twenty-one and 
above sixty years of age. They also ex- 
clude all persons who have not a certain 
property qualification, and equally those 
who are not “of fair character, of ap- 
proved integrity, of sound judgment, and 
well informed.” In some states persons not 
able to read and write are_ disqualified for 
the jury service,. All_ these persons, how- 
ever, are citizens; and the ‘Fourteenth 
Amendment guarantees to every one of 
them all “ the privileges or immutities ot 
citizens of the United States.” Has Con- 
gress then the right to say that no citizen, 
having all other qualifications, shall be dis- 
qualified for’ jury service,in‘a state court 
on account of sex, or of age, or for the 
want of a certain amount of property? 
Just.as much right as it has to enact the 
jury feature of this bill, and no more. That 
is to say, it has no such right at all. 

The point we make is not that colored 

citizens as such should be excluded from 
the jury-list oras such included. ‘The states 
in their jury laws should ignore the ques- 
tion of race or color altogether, and the 
United States should do the same ‘thing. 
This, however, has nothing to do with the 
question whether Congress has.the constitu- 
tional right to restrict the discretion of the 
states on this subject. The theory of this 
bill in respect tojurors in state courts, as in 
respect to most of the items contained in it, 
involves such a latitudinarian interpretation 
of the powers of Congress as would, if 
carried out and applied to other matters to 
which it is equally relevant, oust the whole 
jurisdiction of the states and consolidate all 
powers finally in the General Government. 
The argument of those who opposed it in 
the Senate was answered by votes, and not 
by argument. The Republican party is 
drifting in the direction of an unconsti- 
tutional centralism; and those will ulti- 
mately prove its best friends who resist tbis 
tendency. The error, though different from 
the exploded doctrive of secession, is no less 
an error, no less false to the Constitution, 
‘and no less dangerous to the best interests 
of the people. Mr. Justice Swayne has 
well said; ‘‘ The authority of the National 
Government is limited, though supreme in 
the sphere of its operations.” ‘It is one 
wholly of delegated powers, and . « + 
whenever an act of that government is 
challenged a grant of power must be shown or 
the act is void.” The safety, of the whole 
people, including colored as well as white 
men, is best. promoted by confining Con- 
Any de 
parture therefrom is a common peril. 
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Eslitovial inl Hoes. 


Ta: Catholic nate are on: thelr way, 
The Freeman’s Journal opens up,en editorial of 
three columns on their departure in the follow- 
ing touching words: 

‘*They are on the ocean, on their favored 
way of sacrifice and abnegation, and so of 
truest joy and contentment. They are on their 
way, one hundred and eight souls+-the ‘first 
pilgrimage from America,’ ’ 

It is rather a romantic notion, perhaps, that 
these pilgrims, embarked on the elegant 
French steamer “ Pereire,” tended down the 
bay by the swiftest steam yachts and appland- 
ing crowds of devotees and bound on a jolly 
pleasure trip to Europe, are entering upon a 
“way of sacrifice and abnegation’’; but this 
may pass as belonging to what Professor Park 
would call ‘ the theology of the feelings.”’ - An 
album for the Holy Father, including a large 
Tist of names, was prepared and forwarded by 
the editor of The Freeman's Journal. A Latin 
inscription, which was prefixed to the list of 
names, relieved the Pope of the duty of read- 
ing them by the suggestion that Michael and 
the angels would perform that clerical service 
forhim. ‘ They will do it,” shouts the editor, 
in an enthusiasti¢ paragrapb. ‘‘ They have a 
rare skill in reading. They can read a thou- 
sand names as quickly as they can read one. 
And they will tell them in the High Court of 


‘Heaven!’ Another whimsical incident of the 


pilgrimage was the securing by telegraph of 
the Pope’s benediction, which arrived, per cable, 


‘three or four hours before the vessel started. | 


A Roman Catholic pilgrimage to the shrine of 
our Lady of Lourdes that travels by ocean 
steamer and is blessed by ocean telegraph is, 


mdeed, a queer jumble of modernism and 


medievalism. 


Tus Hon. Mr. Foster, of Ohio, last week re- 
ported a bill to the House abolishing the law 
under which the Sanborn contracts were made. 
He followed the report with a full exhibit og 
this whole Sanborn business as it had been 
sbown up before the Committee of Ways-and 
Means. In regard to the Treasury Department 
he said: 

“The motive governing and controlling its 


_ administration lam not able to understand; 


butIdo know that Sanborn has been permitted 
to collect taxes that could have been easily col- 
lected by the ordinary agencies, and the Treas- 


‘ ury, in fts present $200,000, ana condition, has been 


of over $200, and this money has 


gone into the pockets of Sanborn... The de- |’ 


rtment permitting this irregularity is deserv- 
— the condemnation of the people and the 
officers controlling it are unfit to remain in tts 
charge.” 


- These officers are Secretary Richardson and 


Assistant Secretary Sawyer. The former offi 
cially represented the Government in the San- 
born contracts, and he either knowingly or 
with inexcusable ignorance made himself a 
party to the swindling game of Sanborn. On 
either supposition he is unfit to remain in 
charge of the Treasury Department. The 
public have never had much confidence in his 
capacity as a minister of finance ; and, now 
that this Sanborn iniquity has been disclosed, 
reflecting, even upon the most favorable con- 
struction, very severely upon the official con- 
duct of the Secretary of the Treasury, the 


_ President will make a serious mistake if he 


undertakes to brave public sentiment by keep- 
ing Mr. Richardson in office. 


We referred week before last, in an editorial 


© note, to a statement by The Nation that ‘‘the 
“ Upited States Constitution has made provision 
~ for just such crises as that which has arisen in 
- Arkansas by declaring that the President shall, 
. on the application of the governor, when the 


legislature is not in session, lend the aid of 
the national forces in suppressing local dis- 


- order.” This statement, as we then said, con- 


tains three misstatements. First, the Consti- 


* tation does not name the President atall in the 
’"@anse referred to. Secondly, it does not say 
“that the application may be made by the gov- 
". ernor “* when the legislature is not in session ”?; 


but ‘when the legislature cannot be convened.” 
Thirdly, it says nothing about the ‘‘forces”’ by 
which tbe “‘local disorder’ shall be suppressed. 
To this The Nation last week replied, not by re- 
ferring to the Constitution or meeting the point, 
of our criticism, but by informing the pub- 


“lie that Taz INDEPENDENT had not, as it ought 


to have done, studied the case of Luther vs. Bor- 
den, in which Chief-Justice Taney declares that 
the duty of interfering, as Grant has interfered 
in Arkansas, wasimposed on the President ‘‘ by 
the Constitution and the laws.’’ Itso happens 
that we had studied this case very carefully, and 
for the benefit of Zhe Nation we give one or two 


. extracts from the deliverance of Chief-Justice 


Taney. Referring to the guaranty section of 
the Constitution, he said : “ Under this article 
of the Constitution it rests with Congress’ to 
decide what government is the established one 
in ‘a state.” Referring to that clause of: the 
section which relates. to “domestic violence,” 
he further said; “It-rested with Congress, too, 
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adopted to fulfill this, guaranty.” Referring 
to the law of 1795, authdrizing” MD President to 
set; he said:::* By this net the power of, decid- 
ing whether the exigency had arisen upon which 
the Government of the United States is bound 
to interfere is given to the’ President.” We 
submit these extracts as timely reading for Zh, 
Nation. Nothing can bhe:clearer. than that 
Chief-Justice Taney regarded the power be- 
stowed by the guaranty clause as primarily 
vested in Congress, to be wielded: by the Presi- 
dent.as directed by its legislation. When he 
afterward spoke of the power as conferred 
tpon the President “ by the Constitution and 
laws of the United States” he evidently meant 
by the Constitution as interpreted for the Pres- 
ident through these laws, and not by the Con- 
stitution directly. To facilitate The Nation's 
study of this point, we take the liberty of in- 
forming it that it will find the case of Luther 
vs. Borden in the ‘Reports of the Decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States,” by 
B. R. Curtis, vol, xvii, p. 1—15. 


Governor Moszs, of South Carolina, having 
been indicted for breach of trust with fraudu- 
lent intent and for grand larcency, last week 
refused to submit to the process of the court 
ordering his arrest. He surrounded himself 
with a military guard, and would not permit 
the sheriff to approach him or serve the pro. 
cess upon him. The sooner the colored people 
(we say colored people, since they constitute 
the dominant political power of the state) con- 
clade to dispense with such gentlemen as His 
Excellency Governor Moses the sooner they 
will do a wise thing for themselves. Charged 
with seduction and bankruptey, and now in- 
dicted for grand larceny, and capping the 
climax by forcibly resisting a legal process issned 
against him, His Excellency is certainly at a 
large official discount. The rascality of South 


Carolina officials has become so monstrous and | 


unblushing as not only to disgrace the con- 
stituency represented by them, but also to 
curse the whole state. If the colored people 
do nothasten to eorrect these abuses of 
power they will make true the worst prophe- 
cies of their enemies and disappoint the hopes 
of their friends. Whena governor orders out 


‘a military guard to protect him against a judi- 


cial process, to which he is just as amenable as, 
the humblest citizen of the state, then the 

state itself is on the very verge of anarchy and 
revolution. 


«-The Batavia (Il.) News, in its obituary 
notice of the late Judge 8. D. Lockwood, who 
lately died in Batavia, at the age of 85, mentions 
the fact that Judge Lockwood, as attorney of 
the state, prosecuted in 1820 the survivor of 
the first duel ever fought in Illinois. The man 
was convicted and hanged; which wholesome 
severity so chilled the pursuit of honor at the 
pistol’s mouth that a second duel was never 
fought in that state. We are surprised that the 
News does not mention that Judge Lockwood 
admitted both Abraham Lincoln and Stephen 
A. Douglas to the bar. President W. A. Mer. 
riman, of Ripon College, is a son-in-law of 
Judge Lockwood. 

.»..The Rev, EB. P. Marvin, D.D., once ed- 
itor of the Boston Recorder and lately editor 
and proprietor of the Boston Daily News, died 
recently at his home in Wellesley, near Boston. 
Dr. Marvin was a Congregationalist of the Old 
School, a sturdy friend of temperance, and a 
man of great energy of character. 

..Dick Connolly is now'at Cairo, Egypt. 
The Egyptians treated him very handsomely 
fora while, until they found out who. he was, 
and then he was shunned, The fame of bis 
misdeeds has outrun him, and even in that dis- 
tant corner of the earth he is visited with the 
retribution due to his crimes. 


Religious Sutelligence, 


Mr. Swine has been acquitted, Professor 
‘Patton has announced an appeal to the Synod 
and Mr. Swing has declared his intention of 
withdrawing from the Presbyterian Church. 
When the Presbytery reassembled, on Monday 
of last week, for the purpose of voting on the 
charges, several. of the members explained 
their votes at considerable length. Among 
them was Dr. Robert W. Patterson, the oldest 
and most influential Presbyterian clergyman in 








Chicago and one of the leading men of the . 


denomination. His defense of Mr. Swing was 
elaborate, and on theological and ecclesiastical 


grounds very clear and convincing. By’ put- 


ting not the worst but a fair construction upon 
Mr. Swing’s words, he found them to be in sub- 
stantial accordance with that, interpretation 
which New School clergymen have been accus- 
tomed to give to the Confession of Faith. His 


‘history of the compromise by which: reunion 


was effected was instructive; and his declara- 

tion that, if the interpretations of the Liberalists - 
were to be insisted upon, he would “ instantly 
assert [his] freedom and manhood by going out 
Of the church into broader sud gremer pas | 
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tures,” should give pause » to the Old ‘School | 
reactionaries; “He closed. ee the 


following passage :.. a aT 
'“ The interests of the Church 
Tome widely involved in the results of this trial. 
men are for he let —~" age 
Ww 
wry iha condintaetees Our beloved ch 
aa iy easly be Hy hy 2 — and the next time‘it 
all ‘the future, or:at least 
until a broader phe is formed in explicitness 
as a basis for reunion. Ido not believe that 
our Confession is incapable of improvenient 
as. a bond of union. {This conviction is gaining 
ground far and wide.’ 
Dr. Halsey, of the Theological Seminary, was 
the principal speaker in bebalf of the prosecu- 
tion. The result of the voting wag as fol- 
lows: 61 votes were cast, of which’ 15 were in 
favor of sustaining the first charge and 18 
of sustaining the ‘second: ‘charge’; 46' against 
sustaining the first charge, 48 against sustain- 
ing the second charge. After the decision Mr. 
Trowbridge moved a vote of censure upon the 
prosecutor, according to the discipline of the 
Church; but, this motion pending, an adjourn- 
ment was taken, after which Mr. Trowbridge 
.withdrew his motion, stating that he had good 
reasons for doing so. Professor Patton then 
arose and gave notice of an appeal to the Synod, 
whereupon Mr. Trowbridge stated that he should 
not have withdrawn the motion for censure 
if he had not understood from what he’ sup. 
posed was good authority that the case would 
be allowed to rest: by the prosecutor ; to which 
Professor Patton replied that he had author. 
ized no such statement. Mr. Swing was ab- 
sent from the city when the decision was 
Teached; but when he learned that the case 
was to be appealed hé telegraphed to the 
Chicago papers announcing his withdrawal 
from the Presbyterian Church. His friends 
expostulated with him by telegraph, but to 
no avail, On his return to Chicago @ confer- 
ence with his elders was held, and some of the 
more sanguine were hoping, at the last:edvices® 
that he might reverse his decision ; but that fs 
hardly probable.: It is likely that’ his church 
will remain in the Presbytery and that he will 
join the Congregationalists and still remain as 
their minister. ° Professor Patton will then be 
obliged to train his guns upon the church, 


‘ which will pluekily contest the-issue with him. 


The case has awakened an almost unparalleled 


interest throughout the country. The Chicago 


daily papers have filled whole pages’ every 
day with verbatim reports of the trial, 
for which we are especially indebted to The 
Tribwne and The Inter-Ocean. The “religious 
newspapers of all the other denominations havg 
spoken freely about it, and the Old School pa- 
pers -have: taken up the cudgel vigorously in 
defense of Professor Patton. But not one 
voice that we have heard has come from the 
Presbyterian press in support of Mr. Swing, 
The Observer has been silent and The Hvangelist 
has been conspicuously discreet. The Jnter- 
Ocean dryly says : 

‘© Whether or not Presbyterianism is only an- 
other term for ‘ Pattonism,’ is. a matter which 
no mortal will everbe able to prove from any 
pati which the great Presb: papers in 

ew York will ever have the hardihood to 
utter |”? 
There is no Presbyterian journal which dares 
-to defend New School men or New School tend. 
,encies, Isitnot about time that thére was one? 


.J..The Council of the Reformed Episcopa 
Church has brought its session to a close, 
The difference of opinion between the High 
Reformers and the Low Reformers concerning 
the revision of the Reformed Prayer Book 
was quite pronounced toward the close of the 
session, and there appeared at one time to be 
some danger lest the difference might prove 
irreconcilable; but the spirit of conciliation 
prevailed and the revision was completed 
amid good feeling.- A rubric was added to the 
communion service requiring the minister to 
invite all members of other Christian churches 
and all who love our Lord in sincerity to join 
in the service. An address of a very 
pronounced character ‘was made before 
the Convention by. the Rey. Stephen HL 
Tyog, Jr. Mr. Tyog very warmly avowed 
his sympathy with the movement and 
his conveyed the im ion that 
is pes ah to tollow his neighbor Sabine 
into the new body. *The Reformed oe 
Church has now an assured footing. Much of 
its success depends upon the action of the 
General Convention of the parent chureh, 
which is soon to be’ held .in this city. If this 
convention should set its face against the Low 
Church as sternly as the last one did, the 
Reformed Episcopal Charch sone grow very 
fast, and: ought to, 

--..The Episcopal conventions of Pennsylva- 
nia and of Virginia have been in session daring 
the lastyear, and in both of them resolutions 
strongly hostile to Ritualism have been passed 
by large majorities. The Virginia diocese is 


‘one of thé strongest of the Low Church: dio- | 


ceses,.’and: the convention in that state has” 
broken ground in favor of somes | by instruct- 
their the General cous vention 


‘wosket the state legialaiars. 
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Washington, 


Wasninaton, May 23, 1874. 


~ Tam two houses,have agreed to adjourn 
sine die four weeks from Monday next, and 
I see no reason why they should not. Busi- 
ness progresses rapidly and all that remains 
to be,done is to.pass the regular appropria- 
tion bills, adjust, if possible, the controversy 
over the currency,.and place upon. the 
statute-books a wholesome enactment in re- 





‘gard to civil rights, There. are, of course, 


a number of other measures of less amount 
which will receive attention. For instance, 
the House has passed an important; bill in 
relation to moieties. The Senate ought to 
take it up and pass it in an hour, and it 
will pass it before final adjournment. Some 
of the journals are intimating that, because 
Mr. Conkling and two or. three other sen- 
ators have personal friends who make forty 
or fifty thousand dollars a year out of cus- 
tom-house moieties, they (the senators) 
will contrive to defeat the passage of 
the bill. I believe nothing of the sort, for, 
if these gentlemen secretly desired {to stave 
off reform in this matter for the sake of 
the pockets of their friends,, they are too 
shrewd not to see that the eyes of the 
country areupon them and no such game 
could long prosper. Not one member of 
the House voted against the bill, and I 
doubt if any member of the Senate will 
do so. 

_ Congress before it adjourns must legislate 
in some way for the District of Columbia. 
The investigation which has been running 
through the session has paralyzed business 
here; and, though it was necessary, yet the 
immediate effect of it was to depreciate 
values here. Congress has not voted a dol- 
lar for the District, though it is alleged that 
millions are due. The investigation shows 
mismanagement and there must and will 
be a.change of government; but it is the 
Congress of the United States which set on 
foot.a government here by a commission 
and it is morally bound to make good its 
failures. The people of the District bad 
nothing to do with it. Congress took away 
self-government from our people, and if, as 
a result, a large amount of money has been 
squandered, it is but fair that: it should be 
made partially responsible for it. 

It is bardly possible, after the action of 
the Ways and Means and the House debate 
onthe Sanborn contracts; that the three 
prominent Treasury officials can retain 
their places; and yet General Grant has a 
curious way of quietly ignoring public 
opinion in such matters. I cannot quite 
make-up my mind whether this trait in his 
character rises from _ sstolidity or 
from a desire to deal justly with 
officials temporarily under a cloud. If 
the. President keenly feels the adverse 
criticisms..of his friends, and yet is 
able. to endure them for the sake of 
subordinates whom he believes to be inno- 
cent and deserving, then the trait is a great 
and noble one; but if, on the other hand, 
he ‘doesn’t care for public opinion or the 
people, and sticks to bis personal friends, 
whether right or wrong, from a blind in- 
stinct,' then the trait isa dangerous one in 
the Chief Executive of forty millions of 
people. I presume that he made up his 
mind long ago to supersede Mr. Richardson, 
for I hear of the place as having been of- 
fered to two or three persons and declined 
by them. There would be little use in a 
change unless the new Secretary be an able 
man, and there is little inducement for a 
distinguished financier to take the Treasury 
Depariment just now. The President migh; 
sustain bim in a sound policy, but Congress 
would not, if the votes which have been 
given by both houses at this session on the 
currency question indicate clearly their 
opinions, 

-There are rumors that the President 
does riot fully approve of the Senate Civil 
Rights bill, and that it may not pass the 

couse; but I think that an effective measure 
will pass before adjournment, There are 
good Republicans, however, in Congress 
who are sorely troubled with some of the 
features of the bill, They most earnestly 
desire to protect the colored man in all, his 
Tights, but they have doubts as to the pro- 
priety of Congress attempting to do all the 
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Sten. 
NEW FEATURES IN. ‘THE GEN- 
ERATION OF STEAM 


THE,HOT oT DRAUGHT. 


WE call the attention of manufacturers 
using stedm to thé importance of the use of 
hot air for supporting combustion under 
pteam-boilers. It is well knowh ‘that’ the 
introduction of the hot-blast worked /& 
wondérful econdémy in the manufacture of 
fron. The samé Kind of economy is largely 
manifested -in-‘the 6peration of the new 
Steam-Boiler of Mr. B. T! Babbitt, as -con- 
nected with ‘the exhaust-condenser and 
flue-heater for superheating the’ air detiv- 
ered to the furnace. ‘These are considera- 
tions that will forte themselves upon all 


who seriously wish for further economy ip 


the generation of steam. 

We invite our readers to carefully read 
and examine the descfiption of this new 
and wonderful invention’ of Mr. Babbitt’s 
in our issue of ‘this week. 


Further information may be obtained by. 


addressing B. T. Babbitt; or, Tf more con- 
venient, examine for themselves the ‘boil- 
ers and draught-heaters at his éstablish- 
ment 69 Washington street, in this city. 


POST-OFFICE NOTICE. | 


THE imails for Europe for the wéek ending 
Saturday, May 30th, 1874, will close at this 
office as follows: On Tuesday {t 11 aim, 
on Wednesday at 113 a.m., oh Thursday at 
11} a.m., and on Saturday at 12 m. 

T. L. Jaws, P.M. 


Publisher's Hepartment, 


Tue best ‘‘ Elastic Truss” (for rupture) 
without metal springs is made by PomERoy 
& Co., 744 Broadway, N: Y. Price $4, by 
mail. (They: also sell the! best ‘| Elastic 
Stockings,” for enlarged veins, weak, joints, 
oe and Elastic Supporting. and 

elts. 

















Apply to them in person or by letter. 





RELTANCE.—We deem it to be our duty 
to say to our readers that the most implicit 
reliance can be placed on.Coe’s Cou, ugh Bal- 
sam. It will cure your children of Croup 
and yourself of any cough, cold, sore throat, 
or pulmonary affection. It is the cheapest 
and best preparation in the market. 


SILVER BRIDAL GIFTS. 


Tae GornamM Company, the well-known 
Silversmiths of -No.. 1 Bond street, New 
York, offer the richest and largest. assort- 
ment of choice articles in silver for wed- 
ding and. presentation. gifts and general 
family use to be found in the country. 


READER, 
do you contemplate a change of your 
business. If 80 and you would like a new 
business, try canvassing for life insurance 
and write for terms to the UNirep Sratés 


Lire INSURANCE Comranr, 261 Broadway, 
New York. 














LIFE. 


Tur Globe Mutual Life, of New York, 
has $4/167,276.52 of assets with a surplus 
of $489,59&12. Its ten years’. career illus- 
trates -good <p geeriaty economy, and 
strength., 





STERN BROTHERS. 


Ons of the Jargest and most popular Te- 
tail dry, goods establishments in the western 





_ part.of this city is that of Messrs. Stera 


Brothers, Sixth avenue and Twenty-third 


- gtreet. Their store is one of the busiest 


places in. New York, being crowded in 


_ pleasant weather from morning till night. 


It is the aim of this highly respectable firm 
to build, up their business on solid founda- 


_.tions, to secure the best family trade, and 


present at all times the newest and most 


~ fashionable goods at the lowest market 
. Brices., We invite our readers to notice the 


advertisement.in another column, and we 
also inyite them to aitber visit this great 
and prosperous establishment in person, or, 


iding e 


"if non-residerfts, to favor then with dash : 


orders, ‘The Messrs. Stern are worthy of 


all confidence, and those who patronize ’ 
‘them, whether from ‘the city or country, ’ 
will be sure of the bést and niost prompt 





attention. 
Mucn of, the. trouble experiericed in | 
emniee Ge Sewin; Machines is uséd: By ‘the 
poor ty 0 aaeaes 


voided by using the Eureka 
Silk, which is always reliable. 
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ae. steel engraving ving of: Ohiaités® etait 
attist, “Ritchie, is completed 
Bae Fi for delivery... Our: ‘subscritt 
ers and friends will’ please understand -that 
they can have this splendid work of att BY 
sending us the name of one new subscriber, 
with $3.50, or ‘by rene witg their snbecrip- 
tions for. one year (if, not in arrears) and 
Bendiiig us the same amount, or fora two- 
years’ renewal and $6, or for tWo new sub- 
‘scfibers and $6. This hew engtaving alone 
(rithout Tut INDEPENDENT) is ‘Well worth 
from $5. to. $10 — as such engravings ‘are 
mow selling. , 
The following extraordinary testimonials 
(extracts: from letters. received) will be 


| read with interest: 


“This ts ‘by far the best’ likeness of Mr. Summer I 
Der gevarensn.' ”—ALEX. H. BULLOCK, Ex-Governor 


pe: have Hever seen & aah shit approsehed 
delity ‘eness.”’. FERRY, 
Senator from pnnecticut. 


y ft isa wal Poses peel likeness.”—JoHN A. s 


“Tt is a 


ork of rant JOn Sax ners00. “Te Asst. ci 8. 


eee ee ewer ae Ba 


klyn, 
“ A ve mia and spirited mtation of the 
of) eminent Senator ist.””— 
Dr. Noaq. PORTEI, President of Yale College. 


“ The yore ds admirable.” —JOHN A. Drx, oA | 
ernor of 


“It is wbeautifal exhibition of artin the 


giniment subject” = 8 pe eee 


Rectory. New York 


eee t.”—-M.. RB. W, Chiet-Justice of 
ihe preme Court of the Maho 
A carinot Woe good likeness.”—Wm. W. BELKNAP, Secre- 


bedeate “ab is th - eae by toy a” a C. 


ses Wen’ an ent oasnattias eit presentment: WM, 
AAREIROR DORE May 14; 18%4., 
. Sumner. —Z. 


“I thin’ a fgod lik pees of 
Onanpue, . 8. 
sg St ag a capital likeness al the fentdie) ”—Ohristian 


oe have seen’ none ae na to it."Jouw Scorr, 
U. 8. Senator from Pennsylvania, 


iat oe is. @ very striking one. "GEORGE 
a rok Benker, New Yo oe. 
ns J 


faithful likeness of the great Senator.”— 
O1van JoNyeON SON. é 
excellent ‘engraving.,”—JAS. 8. MoRRILL, U. 
ay sneer 


“An excell ateel engraving.”’—T. W. FERRY, U. 
‘g. deator from Micniguae 

“Tt ¥“s the bést Ukenéss of Mr Sumner ‘yet 
lished.”—JAMES E. ENGLISH, Ex-Governor of 


Deeteut, 
“Tt is — exéelient yr go Mr. 
fon Wat Sore EY reas 


* Reproduces his fea with. ‘fideli ty." Smt0N 
CAMERON, U. 8, Senator from Pennsylvania. 


“The picture is a very fine one, indeed.”—BEnJ. F. 
BUTLER, Representative from Massachusetts. 

Torx. is true to life.’—Henry CLEws, Banker, New 
Cs ee , 

Uikeness. AA,’ BARGENT, U. 

m Teisexcollent.”—Wa Wikvow, U.S. Senator from 





me aise fine engraving. HL. L. DAWES, Répresenta- 
tive from Massachusetts. . 


nt * capital likeness of the distinguished ea 
”—LYMAN TREMAINE, Representative-at-! 


gzom New York. 


“Tt seems to me a very ay 4 —_—e A. 
GARFIELD, Representative 


“Tt is a very Sclacbonel sotnatinas W..Lone- 
FELIOW, Cambridge, Mass. 


“It 4, admirable ‘and fauitiess.” — Hon, Gkrere 
SmirTH, P yay N.Y. 

“I like i @ry much. Tt ut.the h e 
Uy ig ef & his = sheplting bee Me Bom 
en tre ots,” STEWART L Woonra 
herent fon Ne BD 

“{tis See U. 8. Sen- 
ator from. Island. 


“T am much pleased with the fikeness.”—HENRY L. 
Prk, Roonsbontative frbin Massuslicastis- 


ey Now vou Cy, "THOS. Ln Jaumy Post 


“ Well executed and'a good Iikeness.°—Rev. CHAs, 
G. PENNEY, D.D., President of Oberlin Qollege. . 


“T think it excellent in ev ”—P. W. 
HITCHCOCK. US. Beuntor from Nebraska,” 

“ The likeness isin s Etississipy’ Supdiiens.” 
‘ALCORN, U- 8. Senato. 1048 eee 

aeik is 8 most ex excellent snd true true Uktnosp and ia and &a- 
ae — 

«A most excellent engraving. »*_ DUNCAN SHERMAN 
& Oo., Bankers, New Y: 


“Tt is an aamatenble te eel In- 
& ‘Governor of Connecticut. 


“fe seems tome: to be a cnaeptan ee ait. 
lent Yale 5 


WoO LsEY, D.D., LL.D.,,Ex-! 


It ‘represents one look of his bes tI | 


of his 


pon ager noble f 


Saeed wmeterss 
Ha ite eittt Gyohat Gist 
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I think 1 
spiri ae OAR, Representative 


phpsetienen ts 


Senator from W: 
ais: sider Jt an pros}ient if likeness. —JonN Supe | 


soa as, made, 9 rons, success 
trathfol."—L. V. Boty, U. 8. Séhatér ftom | 


“3 is: traf and. fine! executed.”—C. ; 






Sak YNDEPEN DENS. 


; cme a eave Prpduction of or. 
WILLIAMS, A! 
nator. SOHN G. WHITTIER. Ames iikongs of oak . 
: Lean 6 bate A tomy mind the features 
Bie cag Beatesinun. -aN0. J, INGALIA, |. 
nator ‘fiom ee: Wek 


am fam the ¥ ot | 
the most pl gly Characteristic one, 

smilé - was cularty frank ‘and 4 
but one in. Ww ) sorrow 


Pr | 





Ave BI We: ot foteohs 


“1Otm crowded advertising écturhie is the 
peat evidiehte that cap Be given of thé 'Be 
eral revival of business i in ‘New, York., Pm 
other weekly journal : in America has ever 
been so extensively patronized by advertis: 
ers as. THE INDEPENDENT. Its, business in 
that department is nearly double that of 
apy other Weekly. “Our readers, as we 
know, are. in the habit ‘of “consulting our 
columns before supplying their wants ; and 
We have seldotit heard any dissatisfaction 
on account of the. statements. made by. our 
advertisers. We invite our subscribers, one 
‘and ‘all, to look over carefiilly the advertive® 
ments i in this week’ gissue.. 


WOVEN WIRE rh 


BRVERAL yeats ‘Since the Woveti Wire 
“Mattress | was introduced to the notice of 
American Housekeepers, and ample time 
has elapsed to test its value. We have no 
hesitation in saying, from. our own. personal 
experience,, that it is decidedly the. best 
‘sleeping arrangement we have ever seen. 
For comfort, luxury, durability, and cleea- 
linéss we have found it a model—all, in fact, 
that was ever claimed for it. Being made 
of woven wire, it prevents ‘all retention of 
‘bugs or ordors and emanations from the body 
or accumulation of dust. ‘Tei is 80 ‘coustruct- 
ed that it can be fitted to. any bed, and its 
price, in consequence of recent reductions, 
is now so moderate that there is an actual 
saving over the old style of spritiz beds and | 
mattresses, while the former will last five 





‘and | times as long. 


The industry incident to the iwtiddutettem 
of this new article has increased ‘yearly, 
_until itis now so large as to demand the 
openigg of a Western branch office. at 986 
State street, Chicago, Ill., and the. original 
manufactory at, Hartford is at all times the 
scene of busy thrift. 

‘We are doing ladies and all interested ‘in 
household inventions a good service in call- 
jog attention to the subject; and they may 
have no fears that our recommendations will 
ever be foutid utworthy: The Woven Wire 
Mattress is teally one of the mést meritori- 
ous invéntions of the day. ‘The card of the 
gompany js to be found in another column, 
giving other particulars. 


MOURNING GOODS. 

JAcKson’s Motirnig Goods Store, corner 
of Broadwiy and Waverly Place, is the 
Jargest and most popular establishment of 
“tts class in New York. The néwest fabrics 
of every description are constantly on ex- 
hibition at this store. Those in want of 
mourning goods should visit Jackson’s, 
where all their reasonable wants can be sup- 
plied, Orders from the country, accom- 
. panied with the cash, will have, the best 
and most prompt attention of. a. house 
worthy of all.confidence for integrity, taste, 
‘and good judgment. . Make.the experiment, 
»and say to Mr. Jackson in the order given 
‘that ‘Tk INDEPENDENT recommended it, 
ae advértiseiient in” @ry° goods depart- 
¢ ig Dotl dijzae oi 











LUCRATIVE BUSINESS POSITION. 


Tue Union| Central Li Life Insurance Com- 
pany, whith iS/one of the Yeading life in- 
surance companies ofthe country of its age 
desires to engage a. few.special agents to 
‘act ‘direct’ from the home office, in the 
states 6f New York, Pesnsylvania, Onio, 
Tidiand, Wiinois, Yows, Nebraska, and 
Missotiri. “Endowiient policies at ‘ordinary 
‘mutual ‘life rates a ‘bpecialty ‘Assets over 
$1, 000,000. Address N. W. Haknts, Secre- 
tary, Cincinnati,O . 
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‘THERE 18 NO ROYAL ROAD 


to anything worth having, and eyen in 


good—faithiful as ‘@ likeéhess ana |} the use of the sewing-machine there are 
e@ from Massa- 


difficulties which. every-learner must over- 


tect."—J. G. Buamnz, Speak- | come before becoming proficient, The: 
storie better ikenete T never saw.” =T. 0. Hows, U. 1 


* Willcox & Gibbs ” sewing machine, how- 
“ever, presents ‘fewet difficulties than a. 
and its Palins surpasses °a ‘al 


New Yor‘! (Seieionpamnnnica uate 
| ‘phétograpbs of every —pablic ‘building and 4 
church itt New York. ‘Sent by 'mail‘on re- 
“éipt of price. 8x10 (inmOntited), 60 cents. 











pha, 25 cents, Rode woos, Bw 
way. vs tad eet Bal 
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ONEW OAGANS. °) 

WE notice that the-well-known firm of 
Horace Waters & Son are still employing 
their extensive facilities and capital incon: 
sulting the musical requirements of the pub: 
lic, and are molding into barinoniotis fort 
some Of the néw ideas of ' the age: Their 
latest achievements in the musical line’ ‘are 
their new Philharmonic and Vesper Or- 
gans, advertisements of which appéar of 
page 11. It would be difficult to ithapinéd 
anything thore’ delightful’ tian the pute, 
clear, celestial quality of tone imparted to 
the reeds by the peculiar manner in which 
they are voiced, or to rival. in. elegance of 
design and, execution the. unique French 
cases of these instruments, containing. Book 
Closéts;-with lock and key, Lamp or Flower 
Stands, and Double Forte Swell; “We pre- 
dict for the Phitharmonic and Vesper Or- 
pans a rapid sale and congratulate Messrs. 
Waters & Sdn on their siiccessful efforts and 
ability to offer these new Organs at stich 
low prices. , 














CHEAP DRY GOODS. 

W. K. Peyton, 274 Bowery, has earned a 
good name and reputation for keeping an 
extensive and attractive stock of dry goods, 
adapted to either.city or country trade. He 
‘aims to do a business which shall multiply 
‘his already numerous friends, and he is well 
known for his ititégtity ind untiring energy 
in all that Félates to his prosperous business 
His stock embraces the most desirable spring 

fabrics the market affords, particularly in 


dress and housekeeping goods. See his ad- 
Yertisémént, in another column. 


., Hatuer, Davis & Co,’s Praxos,—The 
following letter tells its own story and ex- 
presses the experience of many others who 
‘have used these fine instruments: 


“Hone Kona, Jan. 2d; 1874. 

“W. G. Bavorr, Bé9., San Francisto, Cal. : 
* Dear Sir :—The Hallet, Davis & ah 8 

Piano purchased for,me by Mr. W. 

Ralston continues to afford us all the vO 
est pleasure and satisfaction.; Where so 
many excellent qualities exist it is difficult 
for me to explain what we consider the 
most prominent. Ican only say that the 
Piano is more than equal to any demand 
made upon it, and from the softest and 
sweetest nissimo to the strongest and 
ndest ‘it is so even’ and éx- 
quisite in both touch and tone that it ap- 
pears almost like a thing of life. The most 
powerful. testimony I can offer you is the 
— and unyarnished fact that it has stood 
well in tune in this trying temperature, 
when nearly every other instrument in 
Hong Kong has been more or less’ affected 

by it. H. ‘B. Lemann.” 


Prrman’s PxHonoGRapPuy. has, hithert, 
been considered the shortest, most rfect, 
and rapid system.of Short-hand Wri iting. 
It, however, bas several and important de- 
fects—being difficult to learn, on ‘account of 
its pumerous rules, with an array of éxcép- 
tions to them, ‘and from the fact’ that sev- 
eral sounds have a multiplicity of signs, 
which are apt to delay and confuse éven an 
experienced writer, who bas to think which 





free from all thought exeept as to what the 
speaker is saying. These defects, and. the 
necessity ofa more simple and uniform sys- 
tem have led to the perfection of & new 
system, known as EproarApuy (derived 
from two Greek Words, meaniny “pleasant 
writing), which is free frotn all irregularities 
and is much easier'‘and thirty per cént. 
shorter than Prrman’s.» The: wholé . princi- 
ple of this new art may be acquired in afew 
days; and a month’s , practice, of .one hour 
daily in reading and writing.» mil gnable s any 
one to use it with facilit 

or EpEocRAPHY ” is pu jianea “iBy pha 
T. W. Evans & Co., of Philadel hia: @ re- 
‘sponsible firm, who ‘will promptly: falfill the 
offer they make in our édvertising — 





To PRINTERS AND ‘PouaMiintls For 
sale $40,000 stock (a controlling interest) in 
a Western Daily and Weekly Newspaper, 
Job Office, and Bookbindery, doing a large 
established and profitable business, First- 
rate. chance for a good investment and 
steady employment. Price Jow. . Address 
‘* WESTERN,” care 'Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 
New ‘Fork. dow: 


5 SaaS in 2 





-Carrers.—All i in, ‘yan rot cay ets | “ahiina 
visit Foster  Broruers, 209 ton .St., 
;and. examine.the largest, stock) and best 
variety of. patterns in. Brooklyn. The 
styles and prices will command the -atten- 
tion -of ‘buyers, This firm deal largely in 
‘Lacé Cortains and materials for window 


. Y décdHititis; inaking Lathbretyuins to order. 
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rae hala , SORE Te sor lard 

fim Guekr Faster eee p a tf Tesh. ————— a MISCELLANEOUS. 

Aax.—There is, probably no, family, .medi- ZR. TUTE SP REVOE’s 

om 80 “ite ah and so rete exvemetely | VEC a we BRILLIANT ou. 
Ayis’s Parn-Rinrire. "Tt ‘ta exverdty ns EI i for DEVOW’S BRILLIANT OI 

used in. India, China, Turkey, and in evety, | _vsaa weiistonall ean. Ly Ks a GQ. “Pte. za L, and take no 

civilized “country-‘ on ‘earth, not only<to eid S 


Dear Sir DY Spe orst form 
counteract the; cliitidti¢ snfltidricesy DAE for Po ie i 
the cure of Bewel Troubles, an Cholera. VEG since. ighting Reale na neouty 
It is' used internally for all diseases of the Siteen pols of assh = mhann ees 7 Sp | that csn be gttan tops 


bowels, and externally for wounds, birdg; Y. sia, Bilious Complaints 
- SL a 










STATUARY. 
“Hide-and-Seek 





.; | Headache, Fever and. ' aan : yo, ” 
bruises, etc. “Sold by druggists — 2 mom mend cara gee soy it = i ey > « -Whoop | 
) : ‘ a3 to tone, cleanse, and regulate them ~ 
KINGSFO ? OSWE : ae») besid vew 
bas become 2 Rome nad (STAR ouse: YSPEPS ta aa | DR. TUTT’S’ TegeTABLE PILLS. / uate caer = 
hold necessity, It is'so.perfect as.to,admit They act, very mildly, yét they thoroughly of tron for earth a 
of no improvement.. : It.18 pure. thefunctionsl porn of x digestive organs. fh "9 fqwers. ee “ 
$<. 


intestines and renovate the whole system. They 
produce neither.na griping, nor weakness and 
may be taken at ahy time without change of diet or 
occupation. 


Price $50. Cast-iron 
Pedestal $15. 


Inclose » cents for Iilus- 


A BETTER scale for less money than any 
other is the Joni#s S64en, Binghamton; N’Y. 


Lanpav’s Florentine Hair Of! cannot "bé 














talogue and Price- 
surpassed. Sold-by druggists. 85 cents. ib A TIMELY WARNAMER: 53 Lj list and jrhotographs of 
oo csrcenen ° r 
To secure Healthy Gums, Sound Teéth, Coti- — Eecdibahee | JOHN RO 
tigo, ; 
fort, use Thurston’s forty Pearl Tooth Powder. ~ FOUND re LAST | | TUrT’s PILLS and ward offs mae of acne} 212 Fifth BERS, 
S13°A¢2 They will do it. 3 
MAR RRIED. , GroBE ViLiaGe: Southbridge, Mass, Price % cents s box. Sold by all a aa gg 





New York. 
HR. 


8, Esq., Boston: 

HABRIN 5 at the real- | iio) ot ¢ five years i have been ‘affictea with 

gear Geni cea ae yo gr | euros cnet fam anomie seiaer oe DR. TUTT'S IMPROVED IMPROVED: HAIR OYE ORY STALCH ANDELIERS, 
rington, of Warsaw, New York, to 5.  eldes mince BY ite, Falsing LaPtVene ne 











daughter of the late Justus-B. Other Dye Qdes.. E 
z pitation » of ithe. heart, g fashionabl Rk 
Sur Vite E, BoB. year ha kow ‘we! renee ef Rhoao, oe ewan tn GILT, BRONZE, AND DECORATED 
DIED. ied able to attend to: my business! It'is onevt natural, and eepy enbiien, Sold all éround the worla. i .e rT 

aificied wich similar diseases, haye tied otter | Price th CAS FIXT ~- 
Thomas De Witt Bae aay mains 38 =] ors | Gaal] foun ie ae roe me any relief REA I URES, 
tei Sear Ears ea | ve anomon maxcos. | er Pi aE: ea og i 

person desiring further inf 
ol rr ih BasW bart fnsaonsopotsccny. toe Novas | Ahooneninc anit Seger cieaiae Fine Marble and Bronze Clacks, 
David Parsons, D.D. - 





ESAS AVSc SCS | WHAT | KNOW ABOUT VEGETINE. | TRAVEL. Ec eee es 











Pe igen RG is Bd Sours Boston; May Sth; 12%. puansievanna RAILROAD. and Ornaments. 
H. = 
SSS | | 3 ihr Bir-=1 have tiaa conitderable ox with In Greatest Variety, at Low Prices. 
BUSINESS NOTICES. | impure boa the Vacentte i superior crane ope aie Desbrosses SM 
; Ron —* comm ows , MANUFACTURED BY 
Tipe abot ang mide ot ny wnt, a eae Mgpicss for Baris sagt the West an 
_my blood | never je wil aaord mo pisasure condition a oo at the | =e snag ie o = MITCHELL, VANCE "7 0, 
Firion pecs to ano ko eee Ry x banana Air ee at 8:40 A.M., 3 ‘and! sp. 
yak Aroas me af my ren Snide Seo Athens Toi peltmere and We AM, 5907 Broadway, N. Y. 
| Hownomranen fee bein Say BESS — 


oP 
VEGETING 1s sold by Sil druggists. ait ELE tea st 


For Newark a ate, 6. 6.000 i, 10,8 7:40, 








10, 11 A. M. 





PONDS ERTRAOT | 
PON 5 
POND’S EXTRACT. 
(invaluable. for Piles, . Sprains; Lanieness, .Buxos, 
Scalds, Bruises, Soreness, Rheumatism, Boils, Uleers, 
Old Sores, Wounds, etc. , Also ‘for Toothache, Head- |° 
ache, Neuralgia, Sore Throat, Hosrseness,. | 
Colic, Diarrhcea, and all Hemorrhages, eto; ‘This 


, , 
Standard Domesti¢ Remedy can be obtained at all | | , 
eens AGGIDENTS WILL HAPPEN. |x 
REMEMBER! Small is cheap at 80, cents, bechuse ‘ 
doses are light. Medium is cheaper at $1} worth $L.33 . 
—saving 33 cents. Large is cheapest at $1.75; ne 


Bh Beas 0 om 4:30, BS 5:20, Sa Say 6:10, an 
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Tiexabevics, 
MANUFACT ORIES, 





BUILDINGS, ep Maree 
HOTELS ji & vi S 








$2.67—saving 92 cents. Such, for instance, as £7¢. 
- eee $A thd fo ena yon sa in 
J. & J. SLATE R, RAILWAY ACOLDENTS. be 
858 BROADWAY; - STEAMBOAT ACCIDENTS, f 





have opened a BRANCH establishment, with a,choice CARRIAGE ACCIDENTS. 
STOCK of LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S FINE SHOES, BRIDGE ACCIDENTS. 


| Ticket Oftces, 85, 2 Broadway, No, 1 
at greatly reduced prices. 7 . STR EET ACCIDENTS. —- omega tka i= te $ Battery Place, 
1141 Broadway; | accwenrs.py macuivery.., |< sass ae 


Northwest Corner of 26th Street. | \GciDENTS IN THE SHOE. ager. | 


GENUINE ‘CocbENTS IW THE FACKORY. el Senawenie CHa 











eet ree ee 
Paley tsi? ¢ , > YIN axut ba id 3 Wii 0 | s 
PERUVIAN GUANO. { x Ss OF FARMING, Yr Gea ni ries Bat tae | ie — a 
FA ‘ARMERS, “AG GRICULTURISTS, and De. ceans| in r- ie ACCIDENTS OF BUILDING. eo oe | i asta iting ing te 
tilizers have now an opportunity of oo BT: 239 1B {~< 8f yD A t0t ais 33 : q Eabeses: Pier North River, New York, as i} = serine: 
. Valuable manure in smail or large lotsa Im |ACOIDENTS BY DROWNING. eog, ese I) “isu ef fan ve sn agency. 
fe otanlansd forte purpeee of selina Geant ACCIDENTS:OF: WALKING: — ue a BD Eee ‘efit pala on ree 
e or rallwa: station in’ the: sous oulars Ki ngsto ton. Ja Liars Sonnent: srg niae rat stoners om f ot cents. Forty Diplomas 







antry.:. Full 
in ular, mailed free plication to ° 
sd SE ae | AQCIDENTS OF TRAVELING. 







SMITH, 
Pater eee end as, Ha Tie and 11i8 Ciay street, 





No, 53 Beaver Street, N.Y. , AOCLDENTS OF STAYING /AT HOME, | merseute iil sinapaasusilal k dash dere Dubuaue, Yo 
REFERENOES BY PERMISSION. >. . 0 i Ry ea ei | boston PROPOSALS. FOR FURNISHING AND 
Messrs. Hopson, HURTADO & gabon $8 ACCIDENTS ON THE: LAND. ped Sia) J. BULLAY, Superintendent.” | ERECTING A GRANITE MONUMENT 
ofthe Peruvian Government, 52 Wa! New HA 


: J AT THE SALISBURY NATIONAL GEM- 
Wall Se eo aene Ronee ACCIDENTS ON ‘THE WATER. __ Viee- dent and Managing Director. Z 


C. TRACY, Esq., Peruvian Consul, be saciid. ‘ 
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QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL'S Qeetch 


New York ACOLDENTS OF OCCUPATION. |__—- SUMMER EXCURSIONS. | Wasumarox, D 
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t :. fic Salisbury. Cc. granite monument 
M.A. for Asthma, Hay Fever-and | ,,“' ON THE PASSAIC RIVER, “design adopted by the Secretary 
a. <a Rosd Os sped tare so THE TRAVELERS,” th now open abs first-class summer radort; semly ee rapes with design adopted | ¢ can be exam- 
fr RS “a ‘Used and ‘groans, ards, Ho Pine See eta ot men 
t ee a ed by thousands, 7 “Resoting: ote. a law of March 3, 1878, 
S mea ii TL: Tomlinson, Westield, ind, | of Hartford, Conn. Poiléies for thie year or month in in sixty rods of as of house, at Pascale Bi ereetin ot th and House of Répres 
: an oe ee , Room No. 16, NO. — 
bi pre anil Pe | written by aay authortied oe - short notice, A EADS, eae of oob and Nassau yk ar «ee of thet eee roots ates of America) a ecko ae 
ac e e Gui f A 2 ogpemabies, Takes 1 
Fc ar a m-| JAS. Cc. BATTERSON, President. ford ParkyNoJy) yi 2 “cemetery a Salubury, North sGnrllneya sue 
; N.Y. “ ‘iment to ve 
West pate ara | BOONE TARE, Sere ‘MO RTON HO Use, sient ihe de ma 
Foot and Steam ABW. YoRK OFFICE 207 BROADWAY. Senge Ctis «eee pain that cemetery ; and the sum of ten 
wer Scrol i : — 4 fea tae Terai aid Sound, One “ sand orso much f as mia y be neces 
Wo Situated on Lona Ii Some one ea. tt | ‘snare, 9 reby spp for this out of 
LI 3 H pa Ler a neat Det Fins So ae Se House my F not o ere appro- 
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a ‘Gupex of Obelisk being thirty. 
edz here ERnr Saat. They nev ; RSIONS.-8 Haan Geivas pre 
f on 
. a i < E pict ‘Ads0  Seusana +, The law limits the | total cost of the m urhent, 
"ihe: auanh a. LES Doe r= ; fe he Reh | to ten thousand—dol 
cannes: Ay The He sohel 








in-place, 
Scepe, oy ee oe exceeding that amount can be enter- 
in | . Cook. re 4 one pa! ” “ aes baw 
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BASEBALL, areas Seeker aa yee 

ARCHERY, o, sobsnad eotisles Goorioe the teak ot ctvtficinn 

CRICKET ’ 
LACROSSE, GREENE § 
CROQUET 

quer. | ORYGENATED BIPTERS, 
‘Broosos frencl Golo, th oy on. ae. ginal St. Ger das hamancguteman thon Matene piakinenaeh 
tenia Saag dy Lamps, wholesale and retail. | into it by the requirementsof modern society keep 






THE. INDEPENDENT, 





weekly Market Review, 
REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “'THE _ INDEPENDENT,” 
By H. K. THURBER & CO., 
West Broadway, Reade, and Hudson Streets, 
New York. 


GROCERS’ if MARKET. 


" COFFEES.—The market rem: et remains unsettled, with 
dsalthing Sandanep. ana the nemubha few all vibtiion 
is limited to the immediate wants of the trade. 












[May 28, 1874 


Gull for alt Kinds. Lead.—Foreign Pig is dull and 


Bore is in fs a oes ies Tare Zinc.—Sheet from 


MISCELILANEOUS.—Candles.-Adamantine are firm. 
ly held, but trade is light. Coal.—All kinds are dull 
and prices of Foreign are somewhat nominal. Drugs, 
—The market continues rather quiet for invoices. 
though there is a fair jobbing trade and prices are 
steady. Gunny Cloth.—There is scarcely any inquiry 
and we quote as nominal prices: India 9} cts., Bore 
neo 12% cts., Domestic 12 cts. for immediate delivery, 
Gunny Bags.—The market is unchanged. Hay.—The 
part gyre ag ya The better grades 


a TURES? 


<< Sano “iN 





‘“MANUFACTU RERS “OF 


ae CARRIAGES ONLY. 








OF,’ Medel gyarded 1870. 


” Sit 
cS 1 ” 872. 
Se rat oe oe i873. 


* “ Practically IRE-PR' 
a best article in spe 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
REPORTS. 


i slied. 1s f ~ — a lis con’ uare feet each, skeievo 
ported aind oa eas. 8 hogr oa Ss prnial “ toring a square} in Seto rere ton bees ng 
PAINT, for all outside work.” Bhingie and Roofs, ete. In 1, o and S gal ees and barrels. 


and bbi 
sEST ‘OS CEMENT. for repairing leaks on. 2 kinds of Roofs. - Ao b. pails, 25 can 50 ® k 
£8 cae wf Bethe 


Eee ee atoriak Cope oot d ae ee ee ment to ~¢ ay the world dend 
Or use, an . 
descriptive Pam Liste ce, LIBDRAL INDUCEMENTS 10 GENBRAL MERCHANTS AND 


for a Cocripve rsa proares Lis! 
Pateutee and Sole Manufacturer, } 


a ot a H. W. JOHNS, 87. Maiden Lane, N._Y. 
ASK YOUR. SEWING MACHINE AGENTS FOR IT. 


y THE HIGHEST PREMIUM 


AWARDED THE 


JOHNSTON fOFFLER 


AT THE 
American institute Fairin (872. 
Adapted to all first-class Sewing Ma- 
chinus.. Circulars furnished Sewing Ma- 
chine Agents on application, 










Cc. W. HANDY & CO., Sole Agents, 


Box 2618. 


330 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


MILK OF MAGNESIA. 


7 Superior to Calcined and Carbonate 0: {_Mpenewe, without ows Dan gerous 4 





ety) Fs by all the edie aie gy = sgn aud 4 cartainly ret sth 
ni ic. — ¥ 

fleves HEARTBURN SOUR STOMACH, D panier 2 a HEADACHES caused by LS 
aeoee or aci of the stomach or towels Its setion a as & av. for children 





rior to any other Lae aang requiring no persuasion to induce them to take it, and 
is ts peculiar er veel to females ce pregnancy. A sure prevention against the food of infants souring on 
‘or sale by all : 


DANIELL & CO., 58 Cedar Street, General Agents, N. Y. City. 





B.E. Hale & CO:, 
66 and 68 Park 


Samples from 
sodeg J0A)y 4904 
wor sordureg 











OF. A. HINRICHS, 
(28-33: Park Place, mp-stairs, New. York. 


Pp FLORENCE Gp 


The Long-contested ! 
FLORENCE GEWINS ees co. 
3° and Grover & ae sie et over 


sande ai 


in favor yaw the prema ang rey F -alagg 


A STATE OF CHRONIC DISORDER, 


which is followed by a resort to tonics and alteratives 
forrelief. It unfortunately happens, however, that 
many of the medicines used for this purpose contain 
alcohol, which, poured into a diseased stomach, pro- 
@uces irritation, creates inflammation, and does more 
injury than good. 


OXYGENATED BITTERS CON. 
TAIN NO ALCOHOL, 


bimtiare @ purely medicinal preparation, which in 
cases of DYSPEPSIA, HEARTBURN, INDIGES- 




















likes NEW FFLORENCE 
Is the ONLY hee wows ais ad po ae i disorders at once restores the 
ward and tn alae Me coud torts : 
3 Bow vor Casa ; ro NATURAL OONDITION OF HEALTH. 
CLUBS and DEALERS, 
Aprit, 1874. The OXYGHNATED BITTERS have been the most. 
POPPEPOOOLOOOOPOROD popular remedy for the above complaints for the last 
THIRTY and still maintain their UNRIVALED 
POPULARITY. 
= PREPARED KALSOMINE. Price &t per bottle. 
SOLD BVERYWHBEBE. 
icy ad el 


JOHN ¥. HENRY, CURRAN, & Co. Rreasieters, 
8 and 9 College Place, 2 





BREAD! 
_ gétivity in the Flour market, but prices have not sat- 
‘isfied millers. There is an acchmulation of Winter 


Tonret f for “Homlock Bole Sole continues quiet at vie 
ces. ‘ 


are low da wanted. Straw 


Beuearas or 5; belightreseipen i tr, oes 


OILS AND NAVAL STORES.—Linseed is quiet at 
unchanged prices. Crude Sperm in fair request, 
Prime mah Lard Oil is held higher. Tallow is 


Rios.—The stock is rapidly increasing and present 
Prospects denote still lower figures. The sale of 
about 1,200 bags of Costa. Rica Coffees by auction 
realized faif prices, bit supplied the immediate wants 
of the lotal trade and ten@éd to weaken the market. 
pment +a sarae are held with confi- 


dence, market, and they are t 80e. for City and 70 to Tc. for Western. Palm 
relatively. shige when compare with low and medium 
iy My piieh aves re ~ ay in iia m motersse sommana. | Olive is steady at 1,15 an | 


Price with a moderate 


FISH AND SAL/T.—Fish.—Mackerel cantatas in 
good jobbing demand at quotations. Dry Cod are 
selling in @ small way quite freely, but no large lots 
are offering. Herring are unchanged, Box PT apie 
in fair demand. Dutch Hi are 

be ted at eat 4 phy 

Eivervo ol Fine cont ue liberal. tine pocelpts of - 
FOREIGN AND ‘DOMESTIC  FRUITS.—Foreign.— 
There is a steady good demand for most goods, while 


export and prices are steady. 


PROVISIONS.—The leading article of the Hog 
he) ded 
WOOL.—The market has been moderately active, 
cousttering the light supplies, and prices are well 





WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 





in some descriptions there has been considerable 
activity. Prices aie Mittin + Eemmamnie DUCE MARKET. 
Dried are firm and daithfitot stock stocks prices tend up- 
ASHES.—The market is quiet but steady at un- 
SUGARS.—Refined Sugars are weak and about ec. Bota Ort sorts. ia 
lower. ‘The demand at the decline te good, the market | BCU SEBt BOTS, ..ssssssssssennsarssessesseesenes SMB 





closing strong. During the entire week there has 
been an active demand for refining grades of Raw 
range and unless they go lower, and they do not 
a that wa; ma 
prices for Retned’ oe Pi 4 be veer 
at least one dollar per barrel at the prices now ruling. 
MOLASSES.—No change in New Orleans since our 
last. Market steady. Prime and fancy grades are 
growing scarcer daily. For foreign the market was 


BEANS.—Medium Beans are scarce. All other 
kinds are higher in sympathy with Medium. 





Beans, Marrow. 1878, 
BROOM CORN.—Market very quiet. 























meu ae es * bey demand for A epi grades. | Brush, Short Green 10 @ll 
gehen ig still restricted | Hurl, Green, #D.----.--.--.. seeseosdesies 29 @10 
‘yee ign lightaess of of the the stock, Sugar-house continues fodand Bed-tipped # Donon waseecene 233 
-SYRUPS.—The market has been very dull during | , BUTTER.— The tendency pith “igh has continued 
the entire week on all grades. The production of Mo- fomn ay BF — not cosa pon <4 -- 
—_ Syrup has largely increased. Medium grades | 18,340 ° 
Syrup are not so plentiful as the fier grades, NEW BUTTER. 
poh ym nth yey ry ay Hh a State, fancy pails, to cers: 
RICH.—Caroline Rice isin fair request at unchanged OS ae nike ‘es 
dia kinds the prices are unchanged. | Sair 1 I 
Rhea Racinatl es Go at the moment is ght. ms halt. bs, yell ae8 
° ane 
half-frkin tubs ir to ae 2 BU 
SPICES. —The business is still confined to jobbing | State balf-arxtn tubs, tar te rain 
lots from store. Prices for invoices are nominal. cease, Welsh ~ grass Pal . 
Nutmegs are firm. Cloves are dull. Other descrip- elsh tubs, 04 prime. . 
State, Welsh ‘air to good... aoe 7/ 
anaase staeny. State; Welsh tubs: poor to fair... ez 





TEAS.—The market has been dull for invoices, with 
adeclining tendency,a fair line trade, and a brisk 
demand from retailers. Greens ate rather dull and 
fine goods relatively low. Japans.—There is a good 
poms trade and they are relatively high when 
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pete 


mpared with Green or at Oclones, of which se- 
fections can be made better 7 value 
than any similar priced teas to be found in the mar- 
- EEE . jargely, arrivals have 
a decline. e Western ck and State 
have sold well. Receipts, 71,690 packages. 
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GENERAL M MARKET. 
STUFFS—There has been considerable 




















Wheat Flours and reduced quotations are necessary 
ve sales of considerable quantities. The stock of 
ring Wheat Flours, of either high or medium 
cae yas, 
last year. The sales were 73,200 barre! I ° 











se eececeeres 


UILD ERIALS. RIED FRUITS.—A les are ood demand, 
zB ING MAT —Cement.—We note sales Pane Peeled Peach os ace out of the t good ¢ "Cher. 
of 75 bbls. Portland at $5.25 per bbl. Lumber.—The | ries are scarce and favor the seller. Raspberries are 
market is steady*and prices are unchanged. Hard- scarce. We on 
eon yg continues quiet and prices are rather | Apples, State, 1873, Sliced....... he db Geb ReCs 

minal. ware of all kinds is irregular and unset- “ : 
tied Bricks. cha We note sales of 300 boxes Bath Bricks “ Southern, Sliced, 1873 
Lied oeats each, 2 dogen in box. Nails are “ cry 
Our quotations represent the extremes. “ 

COTTON.—The market since our last for Cotton Pooghes, if, Virgin, Pal 

t “ _Unpegled, Halves 


on the spot has been quiet, but prices have advanced 
one-quarter of cent, closing firm. The sales com- lackberries, prime 


prise 3,2U1 bales, of which 2,779 were taken for spin- erries, State, 1875, 
ning and 482 on speculation. There has been a good Plums, State, 1878, 


demand for future delivery at a decline of three-six- 
teenths of a'cent. The sales aggregate 92,100 bales, at 
17 11-16@19% be megan + tenes ge os 5-16 cts. 
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pOnEEN FRUITS. rRUETS.—Aples are_ lower. aNorfole 
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be RAS.—Green Peas are scarce and in demand. 
sou thern Blackeye are scarce and er. We 


HIDES AND LEATHER.—Hides.—The market ts 
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HOPS.—The market remains in the same ee on. 
long noted. Buyers do not ‘or im- is 
mediate wants and prices to & bok ay. Saag, Bie, jPOTATORS.—There a strong # 
inal. Potatoes are steady. We et 


speculative feeling 
Charleston New 


LIVE STOCK.—Cattle Market.—The receipts were $9 a0 
light during the past week and prices are firmer. a | 13 
Milch Cows were dull at $40t0 $80 each. Veal Calves $si@ 4B 
advanced. Live weight sold at 8 to 9 cents per pound. 4 Oe 0 
Sheep were dull, closing at 7 to 8 cents live weight le | 38 
f fag on sorage of gest por heads, Dr Lambeare > i 3m 
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AMOVELTY CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


6 Cis Biroes, Wow York, | Instead of Bitter, use Sweet Quining: 
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LIVE POULTRY. 
e supply of Fowls is light andthe deman 
the abponosoe rossed, Prices 


A r i sell well when well grown. arghigher, 
sell well when small, but coarse lots go slowly. 
are ino a Very few good . are ive 
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Boglish Snipe 
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PRICES CURRENT. 


Groceries and Provisions, _ 
RAW SUGARS— Duty:|PORK. 
ag db. ‘Thn Mess, 
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H. K THURBER & CO., 


WHOUPRALE. GROCERS 


COMMISSION | MERCHANTS, 


West Broadway, Reade, and Hudson Streets 
New York. . 


‘ Butter and other Produce aré made 
No sales or to ae r Shippers). 


ties for getting 





E. COODRICH, 
may Murray street, WN. Y., 


mee crea“ in Flonr, he te 


A Pepnaite, nd st Iinds a 
coyamuauantra nae to a cogslemments and in- in- 


Hiahed om appication 
~ @REAT REDUCTION, — 





TEAS. AND COFFEES| ; 


At Wholesale Prices. 


Increased Facilities to Club Organizers, 


i a Fo 


Send fer New Price-list. 
THE GHEAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
{P.-O,Box G6B.) 51 and &% VESEY ST., New York 





“DRY. 60% Z ao0D8. 


tefabries.> 
and shirtings are ot 


in demand for-single cases or small ‘lots to |: 


renew assoriments, but prices are generally 
steadily maintained: ° 

“Printing ‘cloths. are: in’ more .activé de- 
mand, with an advance in prices.to 6, cents 
a yard for 64square, of extra uality, deliv- 
erable in July, and in, some instances con- 
tracts have been made at 6} to 6} cents. 

Prints are generally inactive, and the 
of even the most ‘attractive aud popular of 
the new styles are‘only to'a moderate wow 

Gingbams gre in the usual-demand ; 
season of the year and prices are steadily 
maintained. ws 

Printed lawns and“ percales’ ‘are . in 
steady fapsories with a fair. amount.of sales 
at. steady ..The, weather , ig -pow fa. 
vorable fo she s of this class. *’ 

* Cotton’ drills ate selling steady for the 
home demand, at steady prices; but there 
is very little demand for export. 

Osnaburgs are not by auy means ‘in aetive 
demand, but the sales are are steady at un- 
changed prices. ~ 

Corset jeans are. in. steady ‘demand, and 
prices are well maintained ; but sales are to 
@ moderate extent and only to supply cur- 
rent trade. 

Cambrics are selling steadily at ubchanged 
— for fiat-folds in black and “assorted 
colors 

Rolled jaconets ate in limited demand, 
but the sales are to the usual amount at 
this season; and: prices/ though nominally 
unchanged, cannot be quoted as firm,:' ! 

Silesias are selling moderately to the 
clothiers; but there.is very little. demand 
from the ‘jobbers and prices are reduced on 
some makes half a cent a yard. 

In blue and colored cotton goods the de- 
mand is very slack and gales are on ‘@ Stnall 
scale ; but prices are generally. uachanged. 

Worsted dress goods continue in fair de- 
mand, with encouraging sales of the more 
populat styles, for which there is’ a steudy 
demand at unchanged prices. 

In.woolens, there has been a liitle . excite- 
ment, caused by the ped Leama sale of the 

s of the Merchants’ nufacturing Com- 
| Be ny, to. which we;buve before alluded. 
ut private sales of cloths, overcoatings, and 
cassimeres ‘have been: smaller than usual.’ 
Prices remain without material change. 
» Fancy*scassimeres of the better qualities 
are in fair demand, at steady prices; but for 
>the medium and low grades thereis hardly 
any market. 
atinets are’ inactive, except for. favorite 
‘makes of black, for which there is a moder- 
ate demand. /" 

Carpets. in rather better demand and 
choice patterns bring steady prices; but in 
ube less desirable patterns prices area trifle 
Idwer. ‘There is:but little clange, however, 
‘afid quotations are steady generally. 

Fiannels are not in active demand, but 
prices of the best makes are maintained. 

Foreign goods are in limited demand now 
from first hands. There has been a clear- 
ing-out sale at auction of the stock remain- 
ing of a ne 5 importer ‘of ribbons and 
millinery goods during the week, which 
attracted a large company of buyers: “The 
prices obtained were fully up to the current 
rates. There is a fair demand for seasonable 
. dress goods and embroideries; but. there. is 
* very little eke 9 in staple gov of ary kind 
from first hands 


BAILEY BROTHERS, | 


«= (: 665 and 667 FULTON STREET,. . 
Opposite Hanoyer Places BROOKLYN, 
nae now in stock.the largest and finest assortment 


WHITE, CHECKED, and 
FANCY CANTON MATTINGS 


in the city, and are selling the same at the lowest 
market prices. , 
Also all the newest and most beautiful patterns of 


_ VELVETS, BODY BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 
3-PLYS8, INGRAINS, Etc. 


st } *PAPESTRY BRUSSELS at 


DEUGGETS, RUGS, and MATS of all varie- 
ties constautly on hand. 
OIL-CLOTHS for Offices, Halls, Sony 


BAI LEY BROTHERS, 
565 and 567 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


BENNETT WILLIAMS, 


No. 811 Broadway, bet. 11th and 12th sts., 
offers immense bargains in 
Li Lace Sha 

Spanish Lace Scarfs, Llama ace wis, Sacques, 


ie SE Tome ISN Rr tang 


spemse St adler pelenn Ciaps Teese. I asl 








Sta, owen 


Toll BOE SS ete aa new 


#8 cael 
at mederate prices. 





ite T.STEWART & Co. 


a heoah F pation on ‘BLACK, COLORED, 
AND FANCY 


stony, which may.be found 


“Black-and White Stripes, 


‘at the Extraocrdinarily Low Price of 90c, and 
$l per yard; good value $1.25 and $1.50. 


- Grisaille Stripes, 


ia 0 and Very Heavy, $1.25 per yard; worth 


Large Additions have been been made to their stock of 


“Real India Camel's Hair 


SHAWLS 


purchased in Paris, GREA’FLY BELOW THEIR 


VALUE, cOmmencing at the Exiremely low 


Price of. $18 each upward. 


“Paris. Fancy. Goods, 
embracing very rich LACE and CASHMERE 
Sacqties, Cuirasses, Polonaise, 
elegantly trimmed with Silk and Jet. 





‘JET TRIMMINGS, FRINGES, 


ORNAMENTS, Etc., Etc. 


LADIES’ TIES, SASH RIBBONS, TRIM- 
MING RIBBONS, in choice colors and extra 
quality, at very low prices. 


EMBROIDERIES, HAMBURG EDGINGS, and 
INSERTIONS. 

ELEGANTLY EMBROIDERED SKIRTS, UNDER 
WEAR, COLLARS, CUBFS, Erc. 


Ladies’ Ready-made SILK POPLIN, MO. 
HAIR, LINEN, LAWN, and ORGANDIE 


Dresses, 


more Elegant in style and Lower. Prices than 
ever. 

A Beautifal’ Assortment of LADIES’ 
MISSES’ 


TRIMMED HATS, 


at $6, $7, $8, $9, and $10 each upward. 


; re ADDITIONS 1S will'also’ be’ made to theta 


~ DRESS G00DS 


STOCKS, prices comniencing at the exceedingly 
low. price of 25c. per yard upward;, one-half thei: 
value...” 

Their friends and eustomers of this and neighbor- 
ing cities will find it to their advantage to examine 
=e above. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., ves, thi and 10th Sts. 


B. RIDLEY & SON, 


309, 311, 311, GRAND ST, NW, Y. 


DESIRABLE SPECIALTIES 


THROUGHOUT THIS ESTABLISHMENT. 


STRAW GOODS. 


BONNETS 4 =D ROUND 





geuir Srnaws, Lia: 
ee iamared other Braids—every shape— 


10 Cts. 
TRIMMED ED BONNETS from $1.50 to $20. 
Only first-class artistes engaged. 


Ribbons, Silks. 
‘SASH RIBBONS, ane ae 
STEELE agadis Bine, me, Brown, {pm 
Oh es ae 
LACES. 
PACH soars. Fa toon ten #1 Bie 


ate UBS from #1 to $150. 
SRANIBH SH ANETS and EDGINGS. LARGE ASSORT 


~ SILK PARASOLS. 


ousands from 50. Te, $1, to $15. 
VY BLUES and other changeables — finely 


Hh 


m R as 
ot FANS! ANB. 
at ORN 

we LEATHER GOODS. also aL ER 


KID GLOVES. 


2-Button “ Monograms,” 9c. 
Drabs, Steels, Lavenders, warranted. 
1-Button, 25c. and 45c. a pair. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 
Nos. 309, 311, 3114 Grand st., 
Nos. 62, 64, 46, 68, and 70 Alten st., 


TED 
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LATEST DRY _gooDs OGPTARIO 
_{ Begodnapen, athe rt 





MONE Le EVENING. ay %, 18%. 
A at ¢ 


Amoskeag, A... id. 
wrence, “Bees ies os 
LL iinae 








3 One door below Bleecker St, . 
« ry tidy Botte boner , y | 
é * pi MACHED MUSLIN. P BARG. AIN Ss re 
Hew York mils Ch Wi Veopores voiseas 1 i : a) a4 
Wams peneenied t---2 | Aor MH....B 
Pusctrora ie eh eynolis, A. tad yee poy AB rewrote Mes TO 20c. 
eacscccnes socttbease ic cr bee ye ones cagagy rene TO 25. 
White Rock,.....4-4....13. |Baliou & bon..... Anhens 
Fotestdal. er Uy oA i ogee SILK. POPLINS, AT... ..:...... Bic. TO 506. 
Williamsville ...44...36 ee Gambric.....: SILK CHAIN POPLINS AT. .50c. TO 62ic, 
kstone rr) cece papeqvens *Anches wide. 
Pare Pree A Also an elegant assortment of 
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‘I octet ELNDERPENDENT. 


|, the week in answer to SHARE E SION TOR 


| Remaples, « 
On MONDAY we shall exhibit, ; 


» PRECISELY: ‘THE SAME Goovs, 
es to keep pace with the demand. 


SAT. ud | 
Ee seek ous ‘sine | 


OUR ALL-SILK SUITS AT $28, 
in colors, complete. 
We have taken the whole public by surprise. The 
material for the Poplin Suits above would cost, under 
} ordinary eltetinistances, 


AT LEAST ONE-THIRD, MORE,, | 


everywhere 
FOR THE MAKING OF A SILK SUIT, 


- BRADBURY. BROS., |.2 


Nos, 312 and 314: Bowery, 





BLACK. AND COLORED SILKS, 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
Also.a special sale of 
PARASOLS, ? 
SUN UMBRELLAS, 


CORSETS, AND 
GENERAL FANCY GOODS, 


very much less than regulsr prices. 


BRADBURY BROS., 


Nos, 312, and 314 Bowery, 


One door below Bleecker st. 


WILSON. & GREIG, 


NO. '?7'71 BROADWAY, 


(CORNER OF 9TH 8T.), 
will offer their entire balance Os 


CLOAKS. & GOSTUMES |< 


ENORMOUS REDUCTION, 


REGARDLESS OF COST! ~ 


jut, th, le 
ar pn eo @ Who! stock, if 


CASHMERE, CLOTH, AND KAMM- 
' GARN CLOAKS 
will be offered at prices that will insure a rapid sale. 
WORSTED, LINEN, LAWK, AND, 
“ SILK COSTUMES. AT 

HALF COST. 








Hosiery Meén’s Futhishing Goods. 
= pes madé to measure, of Wamsu 
eri ‘as + im. for and upward, according to ene 
ee Bix tne Drege Shirts of Masonville Muglin for 


«ro gentlemen residing outside or} New York « a 


Zor Seu. Socal ogame sacra | ame 
q n G55 5RGG 
FRENCH LINGERIE. 


French Percale ——s and Hand-embroidered 
ueberween, Machine- made Undergarmen ta Taronieat 


Wear 
Black Silks and Biss 
ee ott Pie oeScean, and Chil- 


eu Suits, etc., etc. 
We guarantee our Prices to be the cheapest in the 


“end for our Spring Catalogue, free to all. : 


i SASS L 





We express 
ey. always owing 


“EHRICH & CO., 


¢ 287 AND 280 EIGHTH AVENUE, 





| DECIDED: BARGAINS: 


LADIES’ AND- ‘euRLDREWS FUR- 
‘NISHING GOODS,’ 


MOURNING, GOODS, 
BLACK, m SES, 


and all other departments of the house. 

Just recetved, séveral Giises Of Paris Novelties, con- 
sisting of Jet Embroidered Black "GRENA’ 
-POLONAISES, ' “Eimbrotderéa” aie roe 
—— in. new. iia he 


LATEST. ‘NOVELTIES 


FOR SUMMER WEAR 


ITOTT., 


AT. REASONABLE. PRICES. 


BEADED LACE SACKS and OVERSKIRTStomatch. 
eS and. 7 o- 
3 VALENOIENNES LACE and MUSLIN BACKS. 
LACE and RIBBON SASHES. 


BEADED LACES, GIMPS, and FRINGES. 


E. A. MORRISON, 
No. 893: Broadway, « 











Many of our castoméds whe ca called upon us during f 


, and every lady knows $28 is sbout the price charged 


: ing Navy pieces aeigse me 


|STERN. pEROe 


LARGE AND MAGRIFIOBNT 81 


; SUN UMBRELLAS | 
PARASOLS 


| Dectdedly Reduced Prices. 
The assortment iment, style, ati aiitiey wi y will I be agin to 





whee = jow, ge re 8 p Offer- 





“very great, indyer mgnts we are of- 


GREAT: aie " me 








TES! Ba STRIPED 
rll 24 eva ie 
- esescata LOW PRICES. 

ee a Ne 

vuntl FRENCH FLOWERS... 

son eget a Petar 
STRAW cooDs 
FOR LADINS, RN. AND? CHILDREN IN. END- 
bias: EReae Supa 


PAR s AND VIENNA 





SILK: AND SATIN FANS, 
yaa pas es 8 Se 50, $9.15, $2.28, 


FULLY 50: perms: L: i nie 


Werth 





Ladies. will. he a repaid. by coaam 
‘ing our stock before purchasing. 


STERN BI BROTHERS, 
SIXTH. AVENUE AND TWENTY-THIRD BT- 


‘/M. REIMAN & C0. 


25 Union Square, 25 East hm 
aepey, May, 29th, Sreenl aoe a the. shown tn 


pies ase rere of Drea 
“CH0AK ‘AND SUIT DEPARTMENT. 
‘cage yt fetes ‘rin ee 









on Heeiwoeor ths varaunan tee oa Er mare 
fee Suits, madgout of Bonnet 
Beninod Bik Gotta tab ot upward. 


10 fay Crepe Poplins, all spring main: 25c., former- 


iste Nata loth thon ronal Senet Price oo 
COLORED. GRENADINES 
d Figured Grenadines, includ- 


Navy Bi } Gambrics and 
plbcasca X ne Linen Lawns, from 


BLACK AND STRIPED GRENADINES. 


spppdenet Shenk ae Tron-frame Gren- 


“sdinde pete 
finer to 
at ied a 


SPECIALTY THIS WEEK. 


QaRAetea 4 APG Tos 2a. pt Oogr, 


“Parasols and Sun Umbrellas, 

Ladies’ and Misses’ Underwear, 
Laces and Embroideries, 

Fine White & ete i 


na ae 
yond the om: on Seas at 
pesmi at 8 visit 


da M. REIMAN & CO., 
25 Union Bienre, 





Tew IMPORTATIONS. 


RICH CLUNYS, Po DESIRABLE PAT- 


TERNS: 
JETTED, LACES. 


PEARL iene Sean elses 


‘ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 





Between, 19th and 70%. stress. 


MILLER &: ‘& GRANT, 


Ne O90 BRO A DPEATS: SHY 








rf Mty, 28,874, 


ARNOLD CORA BLE 
“Fanoy Striped’ and Cheated 
SILKS, 


$1.00 and $1.25 per Yard, 
Ss naan py naga 








' NM PLAIN. ‘siLks.- 
#1 50 per yard, (mort $9 


2 50 vis = am 


| Pang 
an 
and Plain ‘Silks, 


at GORRESPONDINGLY Low ‘PRICES, 
GENTLEMEN'S AND YOUTH’S 


Ontitting Department 


SHIRTS, 
COLLARS, 
and CUFTS, 
READY MADE AND TO. ORDER. 


UNDERWEAR. 
Silk, Lisle. Thread, «and: Merino, 


OF EVERY NERY 
FLANNEL TRAVELING SHIRTS 
SCARFS. 

TIES, 
 HANDKERCHIEFS, 
GLOVES, ETC., 


and all other articles appertaining to this branch of 
Se at LOW PRICES. 


: COSTUME 


MANTLE DEPARTMENTS 


ALL THE LATEST 


Parisian Novelties, 


in GARRIAGE, RECEPTION, 
- and PROMENADE GARMENTS, 
MANTLES, 
LACE POINTS, 
LACE SACQUES, 
LACE AND SILK PALETOTS, 
LACE WORK POLONAISE, Etc., 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


N. B.—Mourning a Paeete Perea f prepared at short notice. 


SUMMER N R NOVELTIES. 


‘ MAZLATAN Pig 


8 new article for overdresses. 
- “HERNANIS,” 
‘¢ GRENADINES,” 
AND “ GAZE CHAMBRAIS,” 


Plain, Striped, and Broche 
Paris Printed 


ORGANDIES AND: JACONETS. 





Lace Striped Poplins, 


25. Cents ver Yard. 


Silk Chain Lyons Poplins, eae 


=< | Fancy Foulards, 


75 Cents. (Former price $1 50.) 


| chine Figured Armure Foulards 


$2 per Yard. (Worth $2 50.) 


Black Taffetas, 


85 Cents and $1 per Yard. 
(Worth $1 25 and $1 50.) 
And all other grades EQUALLY LOW. 


Large Additions 


be made on MONDAY, MAY 25th, pe the 
FAROUS DRESS GOODS DEPA 


NEW AND, CHOICE FABRICS, 


AT POROLAR PRICES... 


~—~ & 











of 


cs. 





May 28, 1874)] 








Ladies Suit $ | vo) QRAND, CRNTRAL, mt 


FASHONABLE stmuis na 





‘THE SEASON, . HN 


samuel Gialitiiaaaiiae eiabaainc ts Prav= | 


_ Cling, at $4, 34.85, $5.20, and $6 each. 


oot. * be 
WINDSOR SUITS, fully trimmed, fashionable shades, 
Pet paneer ange lagna ae 


FRENCH BATISTE LINEN SUITS, now sages, Sor, 
_ Preet AAG tepyeling, #9600, $7, 87.75, to $9 each, 


BATISTE LINEN ‘SUITS, LACE STRIPES, the 
“tatest novelty out, very elegantly made, at 10.8, 
I caneed $12, ey ‘ 

GLACE POPLIN SOITS, in two antes wilaleeiad 


trimmed and lined throughout, at $8.15, $9.50, $10.3, 
to Sil.’ 


CARMALITE POPLIN. SUr SUITS, all Silk and Wool, 
id om a for street and rou, at $14.50 


PLAIN JAPANESE SILK SU SUITS, plain colors, Silver 
Gray and ‘Steel, very handsqmely trimmed, only 
$B, $%, and $26.50 each,.sold in other houses from 
$40 to $50 each. 


SUMMER EMPRESS POPLIN SUITS, in all the new 
colors, elegantly made and’trimmed, at $12, $13, $4," 
and $15 each. 


LACK SILK SUITS, made-up in the very Intest 
oa at $42, $43.50, $45, to $60 each. 
ALSO 


LADIES’ CASHMERE AND DRAP DE BTE SACQUES | | 


AND POLONAISE in great variety of styles and 
prices. 
ALSO 
Ladies’ Underwear of all kinds, our own mannfac- 
ture. 


We respectfully request nat Ladies who have confined 
their purch to Broad 
visit. It will pay them to doso. iy me Dposated 
tty, style, and manufacture surpass 
stores. ‘Our prices we know are from rar per cont 
less. . 


W. K. PEYTON, 
272 and 274 BOWERY, 
Near Houston Street. 


1. ONEILL & 00, 


327 and 329 Gth Ave, and 20th St, 
IMPORTERS, 


now open a full assortment of 


MILLINERY GOOBS, 


ALL OF OUR OWN SPECIAL IMPORTATION, 
AT MUCH BELOW THE MARKET PRICES. 


Latest Novelties in 


FRENCH CHIP HATS. 


100 doz. QGHIP ROUND HATS ana BONNETS, all 








of the finest.quality and latest novelti yee 
DRAB, BLACK, and BROWN, $3.45. 
180 cases of FINE MILAN ROUND ; ins and 


BONNETS, 81 to $2.50. 
100 cases AMERICAN onIP HATS, 515. 


RIBBONS. 


Nos. 9, 12, and 16 G@ROS GRAIN BONNET RIB- 
BONS, at 2c, pet yard, in all the new Spring shades, 
warranted all silk. 
SASH RIBBONS. 
FANCY PLAID 'SASHHS, 606. per yara. 
ROMAN SASH RIBBONS. 


SASHES FRINGED. pis surgeon 


LACES. 


RICH. 
DOLORED CLUNEY LACES, 


CHILDREN’S 
‘We manatactate St Car'aws. 18¢4 


Fine French Flowers, 


CY FEL’ 
wen OBTRIOH 1 TIPS—New Shades. 


LADIES’ TIES. 


NEW FANOY TIES 
2 WHITE SILK TIES, 


_ 1,000 dozen WINDSOR TIES, at i shades.: 
All the new Bonnet Materials in the latest 


SPRING. SHADES 


A Liberal Discount to peace Trade. 


_QNEILL’s, 


327 ana 329 SIXTH AVE. and TWENTIBTH 





y stores to pay our house a || 


CHAS. 


Great aaccmente. & 


te. 2x 
whe 


" Suatcanen's 
| 80g., e., and 75e. 


| rae at Tater nE Aa & 00. 


Lacy, Rp | 


Tres. | 





THE. IN, DBAAMDE EE 











rn Pie 
| Straw Gootls and. Millinery 


gmc partment ts 





and Ge Po men Sart ROOMS, 
find cmiions variety in 


Saag 6 apg Giasa Ware departments, at prices sur; 


‘the ceanicta line of PLATED W/ WARE ARE of 
| +) Seren aie ee stver 
Towest prives anc Self you any oF 


the pri ces a they ofthe 


CHIN 


BBTAILED BELOW WH 


| Tiel, lin, Goats Much Less 


PRICES. « 
0 nt low | orices, we 


och Saree Sor tind all our'| 304 
| our sok OEE ae PR RP 


nt opening 12 ris Paris 
Di aa aS Also in tollet articles, full, 


Severy. 


We are now opening 


for Faas ‘en: aa a SOLS the children lots 
“Ss esha i ie cence 
mor our lace 


“0% neither = 


me 
be Wa ery low ori 
*. pig rm he the ‘county oMfe spate 


i wip pay yo ACTS very day, 
RS; ra not ¢ seen sae oe weg have hott been 


Goods deliv usual. 
os atten sree to cash ORDERS by MATL 


on B.-A discount made to milliners, dressmakers, 


and 
P.S—WE HAVE N ‘0 BRANCH HOUSE ii any 
of the United States; ———— did have one and 


Ros MACY & 60. 


14th Street and 6th Avenue, New York. 


ARD & 60. 


301 CRAND. fad eke JM 




















_ will offer on Monday, May iith, Special 


BLACK SILKS. 


Rich Gros Grain de 


Rich aes’ Grats a ii aN ie i. 
zaare Gees 


si 75, 
Spring and Summer Silks at 


1s Buitte in grays and stripes at 12Xc., l5c., 
saNoveities in Suitirigs at 25c., 30c., 35c., 400., 45¢., 50¢., 
ef new shades, 37}c., 50c., pra TBe., 81C., - 


$1.1 
+ | Biri Cesimmerg ane measce. a Mias an 


30c., 35¢ i, Abc., 50¢ 
Prints, 8, 9¢., 106. te 
: Goods -and 


Bleached | Sheetings ‘an or FAUT, Un Te., 8¢.. 9¢., 10c., 
wEdnecting and Shirtings, 7e.,80., 9e., 10e., 11c., 
flax Table Linens, Be. Be. We.. Ge. . 50c., 0c. 

Heal Barnsiey'do., bias $1: 1.50, ee 
Shee eee 

$s. 
Huck wels, Dise Bi ert ie 
seunaies” 2 cet MWe., 123¢., 15¢., 
2%5c., 3e., We 
real Llama Lace Jackets, Sacks, and 


ame. and 250. 
aoe 








BLOOM'S, 

338 Bowery, het. Bond & Gt. Jones St., 

where always | can _ be found the most desirable artt- 
cles necessary to 


Ladies’, Misses’ and infants’ = 
Bitsy 


71-inch GROS GRAIN SASH RIBBONS, S5c., all silk. Only frat-<laas goods nivayts at 9 possible mar- 


Largest and best assorted Stock-of 
Fashtonabte Orecs 5 Trimmings, 


Real and smnitasion LACES, 


| of our own Importation, retailing at wholesale 
4 SILKS, SATINS, VEL 


y FRENOH BLOW- 
at our well-known popular low. prices. 


’spanish Soarts,’ Fi- 


ous sy and’Sp e cheapest. in the city. 
Price-List and Samples sent free of charge. 








'g| At! Kinzey's 


BG ae oes 


and largest asso 
Of; fine French lowers inte ay. 


“ail the new shades in Fi 
Ostrich Tips, all the: 


| vores 


Y Porcelains and Frames. 


167 and 769. Broadway, 





, ‘SPECIAL BARGAINS IN 
‘Every Department. 


Ribbon Department. 


#alt Silke Gros Grains, 106! per yard. 


Ho: Bal non ES BE EES nog 


8c. to yard. 
7-inch Sash Ribbons, 25c. lied 


pervera: 
Haek iron Reprine, He. Bere ash Ribbons Be. etn ta 
High rove cua Ribbons, at pee ; urd 


Tie Department. 


25,000 Rich Silk Tes, Plain Windsors, Fancy and 


Inches wide 1 bo Boe Me. BG Ade We: B00 89¢., ‘se.ench. 
vecsscenttimming Department. 


ent 7 tho ph ech bs the 


Coonan owe ot oe ets, 
also Pasesmenterie madi pangueniol 
the epee pte y all the new styles, ‘ap KINSEY'S 


Becded SETAE 
ep lk oe 


Bonnet Silks, @2c. yard, 
Léning Silics, 250. 


Flower pies 


The finest 


‘Opening 500 b boxes of 
fine rich Flowers, 2c. to $1. 


Flowers. 
new shades. 


nl mets and Hats. 


lish Stra: 
aeiieh vers 


Hats aria Bonnets trim 
to, order in the latest styles. 


Tole tiger 
siuaasapee iy peng re 


“Taabia's ers Powders, Soaps, 


siemrace seen Eien 
ae OS 


se Soap. ie? 
Bae Y Plane fs a oeg pp tentese, 

Bombe of ee 
Silver-Plated Ware. 


but es, silver plate and 
We mena all wo oo best § ySinbe wen 3 
and Gosk Suttons 
a 
Russia Leather Goods. » 


P ita ia Bronzes and Parian Ware. 
ortemonnaies Card Cases. 
Bags, Satchels, and Straps. 
Albums and Music Boxes. 
Toilet and Perfume Sets. 
Large assortment of Belts. 
“Photograph Frames. 


Canary Birds and Cages. 


Swiss, Carvings. 


Sotes Carved Save Safes. 
Wall P Ease lie —— 

a 9 
Bouqu older at popular prices. 


Handkerchief Department. 


Chromos and Frares. 


2,500 dozens A OA Misses’ Linen Hand- 
keechiats; rders, Hi: |, ea > 
broidered, tha rders, from 10 cts. $6. 


Hosiery Department, 
irons Se ene, Napkins, Fancy 
lace Department. 


asataad gee he et Shawis — 
Thread Barbes, ‘Vesta, egies 


wore! lPiiénciennes and Duchess Laces. 
Colored Cluny,and Yak Laves., || ; 


Underwear. 
__ love: Department. 


He 18 
9 Button Ui ndressed Kids, 9c. 
Ge Castor Gloves, We, 





Jewelry Departnent 


All the Novelties arri 
by every steamer from 


Order Department. 


og int rmation must encl: 
Once on receipt o 


eeatins for samples 


ney emetyr 5ee ee Order. 
WILLIAM: KINZEY, 





Corner Ninth St., New Yorme 
| Corner below A. T. Stewart's.) ©! 20! 








BLAOK GOODS. 


_ CONSISTING OF PRENOH OA 


Chae LES 


Mohairs ‘and 1 Alpacas. 


CRENADINES, 


_ two yards wide, warranted sill and wool, $2, 8.30, and 


belo We, 
eae ena ia ee 


|BLACK . SILKS 


“Splendid and res Hoh at i 
ana # 3 worth 
Be eine to e Ha ores, $2.50 Re. ‘and uare 
VEL Also .coma’ complete te 0 
by marae oud exe eu a. 


W. JACKSON, 


EMPORTER -OF MOURNING Goons, 
Broadway and Waverley Place. 


CARPETS, 


. OIL CLOTHS, 
_| UPHOLSTERY. GOODS, ETC. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


NOS. 183 AND 185 SIXTH AVENUE, 
one door below 13th 8t., N, Y. 


Largest assortment in the city, at lowest prices, 
Per Yard: 





BODY BRUSSELS, from...,....0....000. ses see 
IRIE SE aisk a cccuccncecensssteqsensegucen 





“| Oil Cloths, English. and American. 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


REAL LACE CURTAINS, from ..,.... $10 00 per pair 
GUIPURE LACE CURTAINS, from.... 750 - 
NOTTINGHAM LAOE CURTAINS} fr. 2:50 
WINDOW SHADES, HOLLANDS, Ere. 
REPS, SATTINES, oureh NES, CHINTZ. 
ES, G GIMPS, KINGS, SORDS 
tn andleantarieay 
LAMBREQUINS AND ' CORNICES. 


PTANO AND TABLE COVERS. 


N. B.—Parties wishing the above gaods should 
eall and examine stock. 


WADE & CUMMING, 


261 and 268 Bighth Avenue, 
Cor. 28d Street, GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 











A Large Stock of 


SPRING OVERCOATS 
Ss u 1 ts 


Men or Boys, 


Made in the best style and selling at prices much 


Below the Usual Rates. 





| BROOKS BROTHERS 


CLOTHIERS, 


have removed from Union Square to the NEW 
BUILDING IN 


BROADWAY, COR. OF BOND ST., 


and invite attention to their new and carefully se- 
lected assortment of GOODS FOR GENTLEMEN’S 
WEAR. 





TERRY, 


HATTER, 
37 UNION S QUARE. 


ALL THE FAVORITE STYLES FOR 


Gents, Youths, Boys, 
Ladies, Misses, and Children. 


THE FINEST Goons ay cow Pitas 


i ed 110i ‘> cLarerum PAVORED,- * - vw 











ie 


THE INDE 








cima | 


Financial. 
PAYING THE FIDDLER. 


Mr. Dawes, in his speech on, the bill for re- 
forming our customs legislation and abolish- 
ing the moiety system, stated that the legal 
machinery employed for the last four years 
to detect frauds had brought to light only 
$158,678 of unpaid duties at the port of New 
York and only $21,660 at the port of Bos- 
ton, while the revenue collected at these 
two ports during'the same time had amount.. 
ed to more than $600,000,000. The cost of 
discovering these unpaid duties had been 
$1,020,721 at the port of New York and. 
$804,151 at the port of Boston. Jn ‘other 
words, the Government had paid $6.87 for 
every dollar of these unpaid duties collected 
at New York and $1498 for every dollar 
collected at Boston. This is paying the 
fiddler at a pretty dear rate. It is about 
time that the system was reformed. The 
law has. hitherto. proceeded upon the as- 
sumption that the merchants were a set of 
rascals, and has withal; to a large extent, 
adopted the theory of employing a rascal 
to catch arascal, while giving the former 
rascal a full opportunity to glean from the 
latter. Honest commerce has been both 
embarrassed and victimized by a law which 
has disgraced the statutes of the nation. 
The first wonder is that it was. everenacted 
at all; and the next wonder is that it has 
been suffered to existsolong. If the Senate 
refuses to concur with the House in repeal- 
ing this law, and substituting for it a better 
one, it will deserve and receive the repre- 
hension of an indignant public sentiment. 








RESUMPTION AND FREE BANK- 
ING. 


Tue following communication from a 
uighly respectable party will be read with 
fsterest. We have not room for all the 
really good financial articles and letters 
seat us for publication; but we mean to do 
the best we can, giving space to as mapy 
wrivsrs as possible, 

To 1~-e Eprror or THe INDEPENDENT: 

As: ‘e financial question appears to be as 
far as Aver from a satisfactory solution, ‘will 
you allow a reader of your paper to make 
wn inquiry and offer a few suggestions? J 
have failed to notice in any of the innumer- 
able articles upon the subject of finance any 
reference to one feature.of our national 
bank circulation, which it appears to me 
might be made to bear an important part in 
the work of resumption. I refer to the uni- 
versal and indiscriminate circulation of our 
national bank-notes. So: indifferent are 
people in relation to the matter that, proba- 
bly not one person in a hundred could name, 
without examination, the bank of issue of a 
single note in their possession. Such being 
the case, I wish to inquire why resumption 
is not attainable at once by some such 
method as the following: Let the Secretary 
of the Treasury be authorized to~purchase, 
by the sale of bonds, say one hundred .and 
fifty millions of gold—one hundred millions 
of it to be given to the national banks in 
exchange of greenbacks, and to be held by 
them for redeeming their issues ; the remain- 
ing fifty millions to be held by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to meet any emergency 
which might arise. Would it be possible 
for the issue of any particular bank to be 
collected in sufficient amount to force it into 
suspension if the banks held twenty-five per 
cent. of their circulation in gold, with fifty 
millions in the ‘National Treasury to assist 
them in the event of a run—particularly so 
if a notice of ten days or more was required 
when large amoiints weré demanded, and 
which might be made a condition, if consid- 
ered necessary. Under the old state system 
bank-notes would not circulate beyond a cir- 
cumscribed limit; and yet thirty-three per 
cent. in gold was considered ample for re- 
deeming. If such was the case then, surely 
the same amount would be sufficient now, 
when the issue of every bank in the country 
has unrestricted circulation, from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. 

If the method I have suggested is practi- 
cable and should be {carried into effect 
every national bank might with ‘ entire 
safety be permitted’ to issue all the cur- 
reney they deemed. desirable, based upon 
two conditiona—that their circulation be 








secured, as at presetit, by"pledge of bonds; 
and that they be required to redeem their 
notes.in gold, The.gold received for inter- 
est on their bonds could be used as a basis 
for the increased circulation. The gold 
given im exchange for greénbagks vould at 
once retire one hundred millions, and the 
balance of greenbacks could be retired grad- | 
uelly as national ®ank .circulation was in- 
creased, and in this manner a.uniform cur- 
rency secured. The plan Ihave suggested, 

if practicable, would secure three most de, 

sirable objects—namely, résumption, ‘a uni- 
form currency, and free banking. : 

I believe there are others besides myself: 
who would be gratified to see replies to the 
inquiries I have made. OW. 

‘MILTON, Pa. 
I 
MONEY MARKET, 


AurHouGH nothing has been done in Con- 
gress to. change in'any manner the financial | ' 
condition of affairs and the general outlook 
as. regards the country remains the same as. 
last week, yet it has been evident for a few 
days past that a change had taken place in 
the feeling of Wall Street speculators and 
operators; and this change has shown itself 


‘gradually by a steady recovery of prices in 


most ofthe active stocks and investment 
securities. A very large ‘‘short” interest 
hds been created insuch stocks as Pacific 
Mail, Lake Shore, Western Union Tele- 
graph, Northwestern Railroad, St Paul, 
Toledo, Wabash ‘& Western, and Union 
Pacific, and every expedient “has been 
resorted to by the unscrupulous “ bears” 
to create a feeling of alarm and to 
depress prices. ‘As an example of the way 
in which the desperadoes have acted, we 
may mention that a very notorious oper- 
ator, who has often succeeded in creating a 
scare on Wall Street, one day last week 
offered to bet two hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and put the sum in a Trust Company, 
that Western Union would sell at 60 within 
thirty days. A well-known broker was 
commissioned to go to him and take the 
bet; whereupon he backed down. ‘Such 
tactics as these answer for awhile; but they 
do not produce any permanent effect, and 
the tone of the market has gained strength, 
in spite of all adverse ‘influences, because 
there is a solid basis to the prosperity of the 
country, and reasonable men know that 
prices must advance unless the Treasury 
Department shall attempt toreduce the out- 
standing currency by calling in any part of 
the reissued $26,000,000 of legal-tenders. 
The ‘‘ bears” have been aided by the move- 
ment against the railroad companies in 
Wisconsin and Iowa, although no one 
doubts that the railroads will come off vic- 
torious whenever they can get themselves 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The movement in Congress, too, 
toward: compelling the Pacific. transconti- 
nental railroads to reserve five per cent. of 
their earnings for the purpose of liquidating 
the claims of the Government against them 
has had an adverse effect upon the current 
value of the Central Pacific and the Union 
Pacific bonds as wellas of Union Pacific 
stock. But there was so decided a change 
in the feeling of Wall Street on Saturday 
and the Bank Statement exhibited so large a 
gain in the surplus reserve that prices ad- 
vanced from 1 to 1} per cent. generally, and 
the **bears” in many instances became 
“pulls,” and, after covering their ‘‘ shorts,” 
began buying for arise. There have been 
a good many rumors about the dividend in 
Western Union; but we have sufiicient 
reasons for saying that we believe the com- 
pany will make a 8} per cent. semi-annual 
dividend in July. This is not what has 
been generally looked for,as a dividend in 
stock has been generally expected. 

The rates for money during the week 
have ranged from 2% per cent. to 4 per cent. 
on call loans; but the general rate has been 
8 per cent. and the Street has become so 
accustomed to this low rate for the use of 
money that an advance to4or 5 per. cent. 
would cause a feeling of uneasiness. There 
is not much likelihood, however, of there 
being any change for the next two months 
at least. The Bank Statement on Saturday 
sbows a gain in the reserve since the last 
week’s statement of something over $2,000,- 
000 and the surplus reserve above the 25 
per. cent, is, now over $20,000,000, There 
‘was a loss in deposits of $2,151,700.and of 


* 


PENDENT. 


of $4,279,800, while there was an in- 
Rok A vidi Tiga teifbars of $2,758,100." 


the week have continued to be large, but 
‘the sales at the Sub-Treasury of $1,500,000 | 
have very nearly supplied all that was 
wanted. ~The price has varied but little, 
the closing rate being 1128. pe ; 
The market for Government bonds, as 
well'as for all other investment securities, 
_is strong and steady ; but there is no.specu- 
‘lative business doing in them) and the 
anomaly is presented of money going 
a-begging for borrowers at 8 per cent. per 
annum, while securities that pay from. 6 to. 
8 per cent. are selling below par. Of course, | 
this state of things will not continue long, 
and as soon as Congress has adjourned, ' 


soon as’ it disposes, of the financial. bills 
which it has had under consideration 80 
long, a very sudden change _is sure to take 
place. For the'present there is a quiet but 
confident feeling among business'then, and, 


appointment to some, it has,upon the whole, 
been much more favorable than there was 
reason to expect after the terrible reverses 
of last fall. 





QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, MAY 23D, 1874. 


° 








Offered. Asked. 
“America’.,..... fel ohn Be 150 153 
American Exchange....... _ 1114 
Butchers’ and Drovers’ ....125 135 
Central ‘National........ 101 2. 
OCMMINE = .5 25s cas cethnars 120 183 
6 SER cosced cocsee 300 _ 
GitBOR 650 céwiee cctvicses 120 — 
Commerce...e.scerccecceslet 126 
CONTENT, i canecacaneven 100 104 
Corn Exchange........... 120 125 
East River.......... oo 120 
Fourth National..........1053 105 
BUG rn tevin te rece 145 —_ 
Gallatin National.......... 128 —_ 
German American. . . 89 90 

Gold Exchange.. _— 112 
Grocers’......... _— 100 
BRB OROR . o's 5. died on bonds be oe — 103 
Importers’ and Traders’... — 200 
Irving % 63 2452S LATO} — 
‘Leather Manufacturers’... — 200 
Manhattan... .......... .:150 155 
Manuf’s and Merch’ts’.... — 80 
Marine .iin. vic cie.4'b's. 06's Sie te a 140 
Market... PA 119 -- 
Mechanics’.........-..+.+. 136 as 
Mech’cs Banking Assoc’n.. 85 _ 
Mechanics’ and Traders’. .130 — 
Mercantile.....cccscecesse 118 — 
Merchants’... 000 csicece 120 —_ 
Merchants’ Exchange... 110 115 
Metropolitan .. 2.185 136 
Nassau.........0. od 106 
pe er 127 130 
N. Y. National Exchange.. ane _ 
Ninth National............ 101 
North America............. 0 92 
INORG PGE once iacicice cnbep _ 85 
Oriental...... Be Oiedosshd ‘161 — 
GUT Consetc ccespocceoc® 153 — 
Park vs <4 Jaccecnbebiddde sem Tt 147 
ee : apne a cee — 
mae See <a ewaba anata v9 ae 

epublic.. Skee 0784 
Shoe end Leather.........180 185 
St. Nicholas...... née ceccce— 110 
State of New York........ 105 110 
Tradesmen’s. .... .....0005 148 148 





Quotations of Prien. 


Our large purchases of of “puts,” “calls,” and 


Al contracts. We are prepared to negotiate, up to 
May 25, at the following distances from the market on 
“puts” or “calls”: $50 for 50 shares, $100 for 100 shares ; 
“spreads,” $100 for 50 shares; $200 for 100 shares, on 
any stock for30 days, exclusive of commission. Ex- 
planatory pamphlet mailed on application. 




















Ratesupto. | »UTS”|" CALLS |" SPREADS *™ 
‘May 25. market. | market. price. 
pecsgede 4 4 
~ Teland’: 2 3 2 
5 meral.;| 1 2 i 
ake Shore... 3. 2 
est’n Union 2% 4 3 
+t Central. : : 4 
orthwest......| | 2 3 2 
* Sony apcenenhs } 3 2 
"atom, Bacitie:: i x 2 
.C.& I. {:.-. 1 3 2 
acific Mail.... 2 3X 
an, & St. J 2 3 Ef 
Se. 2% 3 
Address orders to 


TUMBRIDGE & CO., 
No. 2 Wall Street, cor. Broadway, N. Y. 
12 ran CENT. NET.—Improved Farm First 
Mortgage Bo: Send for circular 
references. ngs WP WATKING £00. Lawrence, wom 
ni? ff= xr, wee FIRST CLASS 
MF OO. Falls City, Neb. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London & Paris; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
atall points at homéandabroad. 














Investment Securities for sale, 


|The shipments of gold to Europe during 


‘which it will do on the 20th of June, or as’ |; 


although the spring business has been a dis-. 


‘spreads” enable us to quote extremely low rates for |) Illinois 


[May‘28, 1874! 
CHICAGO REAL ESTATEAND 
. Oe ome 
R. P. BLANCHARD D & CO.. 
Washingtos 











Street. 





‘cyt B. GOCaEaN SS. sees 
MoOREX & MAGELE, 


NYDER * LEE, 
BE. Cor. Monroe and Lasalle Streets. 


M, D. KERFOOT & 
W; Money loaned and property Washingzan strat 


GEO. OPDYKE & 0. 


BANKERS, 


No. 25 Nassau St., New York. 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPORA- 
TIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS RECHIVED. 
DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVANTAGES 
AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS-FOUR PER 
CENT. ON DAILY BALANCES, CREDITED 
MONTHLY. 
COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST RATES. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 


MAK. JESUP, PATON & CO, 


, BANKERS, 
Union Building, No. 52 William St., 


NEW YORK. 
The accounts and agency of Banks, Bankers, Corpo: 


trons, ape Private S will receive careful atten 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK. 


Nos. 896 and 398 CANAL STREET, corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3, and Monday Evenings 5 to 7. 
Assets over Ten Million Dollars. 
surplus—Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars. 

SIX PER CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED. 
Bank Books in English, French, and German. 


G@. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. N. J. HAINES, Pres’t, 
T. 8. ARMOUR, Sec. 


1,000,000 AG RSE 


Ka aie Ae MISSOURI PIT Ens. 
“y aes % OAR CARS 





1? Clark Street. 
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KELLOGG, VOSWINKE 


BANKE 
TOWN). 
7a 2 (010) 


DUNCAN, 
SHERMAN & Co., 


BANK 
, Corner Pine and inte St New York, 








CIRCULAR NOTES and TRAVSLING CREDITS, 
available in Fe ee e.prncl lpal a of ea ene Word. 
MOROPS ant he PA Fig O04 she 
intry Banks an 


Accounts of Coun a Bankers ri 
on favorable terms. smnis 


A SOLID TWELVE PER CENT 


While bonds and stocks th. 
the solid llinelsen —— re footballs of brokers, 





w York, because al at maturity. 
Have loaned millions. ‘aud 1 noted 4 foes - ever been 
lost. For details sddress the Centrat 
I Loan Agency, vacksoavillo:t ve -O box 657. 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF LONROK etry Ly ately G. B. 
UNITED STATES BRAN 0 

STREET, COR. PINE STREET. NEW 
_—- i map tay phe capital 
Grow & —_ ms jaf POBOEVOs occccscccccece “22 aan 





} Gro 
in New pO et rh er «$1,000, 
The Co.’s actual ote 


; con’ ed 

stockholders, and at the end of 1873 had en 
up (not, however, country) the i aan 
two con agra ons and all others comm 
with a surplus of $100,000 mien a nev er a 

n one over 4,000,000 
re and ssets entirely distinct—the one not 
liable for the other. All fair losses ptly adjusted 
and paid in money current. - 


The Company organi 
business in eo ved 4;D.. 1809. Commenced 


A. 
it 
on oneke ited 8 most oat of the principal cities and towns 
5 CRARLES he are, and SAMUEL 


~ HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


{20 Broadway, co; corner Cedar St, 


Coptent; tt ececccescees++-400,000 00 
Surplus........ .......... 685.337 60 


mes. Jan. 1, 1874.. ro ye el 60 
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THE BALANCESHEET Bory! r 


THE Senate bill for the distribution-of the 4 
Geneva Award excludes all participation of. 
insurance companies in this award uvless’ 
they show that fhe sum of their losses. on. 
war risks during the Rebellion exceeds: the 
sum of their war premiums during the same 
period; and in this event they are to be re- 
imbursed out of the Fund simply for the ex- 
cess of loss. They must post up their books 
for the whole period and strike a balance 
between their losses and gains; and, if the 
former exceed the latter, then for the ex- 
cess of loss they haveaclaim, but if not, 
then they have noclaim. This is the bal- 
atice-sheet theory of determining their 
rights as to specific losses, according to the 
results of their business as a wholé taken in 
its numerous war risks for a period of. sev- 
eral years. If they made more money than 
they lost, they have no rights; but if they 
jost more money than they made in their 
war risks, then their rights are good for the 
excess of the loss. 

This theory applied to mutual insurance | 
companies .is stupidly absurd, since it ut-’ 
terly ignores the nature of their organiza- 
tion and business, Such companies never 
make any money. The members thereof 
simply guarantee each other by a general 
fund; out of which individual Josses are 
paid and toward the creation of which 
each one contributes in proportion to the 
amount of his property insured. They 
have nothing to do with outside parties and 
never speculate out of the public. All their 
losses..are absolutely dead losses, paid to 
each loser from this general fund, with no 
profits as an offset. The account as re- 
vised and presented to the Geneva Tribunal 
shows that, as a matter of fact, the mutual 
insurance companies did pay the sum of 
$2,634,248 for war losses occasioned by the 
depredations of .the rebel cruisers, which 
losses were made a part of the basis of com- 
putation by the Geneva Arbitrators in 
determining what should be the aggregate 
award. These companies, by the very na- 
tire ‘of their business, Gan’ present: no 
balance-sheet of profits as an offset for these 
losses, and if they are excluded from the 
award then their lossisadead one. Equity 
and good faith require, that this amount 
thus paid and absolutely lost should be 
repaid out of the Geneva Fund, with the 
provision that it should be distributed pro 
rata among the parties on. whom the loss 
fell at the time. 

The loss of the stock ‘companies was 
$1,368,629, and for this they should also be 
made, good. out of the Fund, no matter 
whether their insurance business during the 
war was, on the whole, profitable. or not. 
The Senate bill provides that if their war 
losses exceed their war premiums they shal) 
be: reimbursed | for the excess, thus con- 
ceding that upon this hypothesis they have 
a just claim. Now we maintain that the 
rights of these companies do not depend 
at all upon the general question whether 
they, on the whole, made or lost money any 
more than if they were individuals; and, 
hence; that the Government in the distribu- 
tion of the Fund has nothing to do with this 
point, Their business was legitimate and 

ir claims on account of specific losses, 

Without reference to gains arising from 

‘other transactions, were submitted to the 
Geneva Tribunal and entered into the com- 
putation of the aggregate amount to be 
awarded, If they are to be wholly ex- 
cluded unless their balance-sheet shows a 
loss, on the whole, then for the same reason 
individuals in like circumstances ought. to 
beexcluded. Senator Stockton, with telling 
satire, pressed this point when the bill was 
under discussion and proposed an amend- 
ment to the following effect: 

‘+ And no claim shall be allowed in behalf 
of any claimant unless said claimant shall 
show, to the satisfaction of thé ssid court, 
that during the late Rebellion the sum of 
his losses in business exceeded the sum of 
his gains. during the said period.” 

The honorable senator was not in favor of 
the amendment; yet he offered it to show 
to the Senate the absurdity and injustice of 
making fish of one set of claimants and 
flesh of another. If it be right to exclude 





Ansured himself 





stock companies, on the balance-sheet 


‘THE INDEPENDENT. 


, then it is equally right, on the same 
I "to exclude individuals who had suf- 
ered losses. If an individual, for example, 
thing his own risks, 
yet lost one cargo or ship, while, on 
the. whole, ‘making more’ than he lost 
by this method, he would, according to 
this theory, be entitled to no reimbursement 
for the loss that be* actually experienced, 
He is more than made good for that loss by 


“the general profits of his business: The 


result, if the theory is to be impartially 


| applied, is that nobody is entitled to share 


in the Geneva Fund whose profits during 
the war exceeded his losses. The Senate 
bill does not propose to apply this principle 
to individuals, but only to insurance com- 
panies. Now, is there any reason why it 
should be applied to. the. latter that is not, 
equally good for applying it to the former? 
Is there any reason why both classes of 
claimants should not be put on the same 
ground? Is not marine insurance a per- 
fectly lawful and honorable business? Are 
not the rights of corporations as legally 
valid as those of individuals? Why, then, 
this distinction between individual lesers 
and corporate losers, when it is a known 
fa¢t that the losses of both were equally 
presented to the Geneva Arbitrators ? 

, What the House will do with this bill is 
yet to bedetermined. If it should adopt its 
principle in respect to insurance companies, 
and the President shall approve of it, the 
Government would be guilty of injustice 
and bad faith at’ the same time. The. in- 
justice would consist in excluding claims 
that are as valid as any others for which 
provision is- made. The bad faith would 
consist in repudiating the theory, in re- 
spect to insurance.companies, upon which 
all these, claims. were. presented. to the 
Geneva Tribunal., We record our protest 
against both. 

——-- 


‘COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION. 


- Tue Monthly Report, No. 7, of the Bu- 
reau of Statistics gives a tabulated state- 
ment of our foreign trade for the first seven 
months ofthe current fiscal year; as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of the 
previous fiscal year. We extract there- 


from the following figures : 
Dom. exports. Foreign 
Period. _,: Imports. ..(Specie val.) exports. 
Seven months end- 
ed Jan, 81, 1874... $320,496,105 $60,837,772 $12,857,469 


Seven months énd- 

ed Jan. 31, 1873 .., 379,190,969 829,306,257 15,970,897 

This shows curing the current year a 
decrease of $49,694,864 in the amount of 
imports for the first seven months, an in- 
crease of $81,531,515 in the amount of do- 
mestic exports, and a decrease of $3,118,- 
428 in the amount of foreign re-exports, as 
compared with the corresponding period of 
the year ended June 380th, 1873, The Gif- 
ference between thetwo periods is $78,112, - 
951 in ovr favor, so far as the balance of 
trade is concerned. 

The amounts, consisting of merchandise 
and of specie and bullion respectively, for 
the seven months ended January 81st, 
1874 and 1873, were as follows: 

Domestic exports. Foreign 


1874. Imports. (Specie values.) exports. 
Merchandise... .$307,039,616 $330, 452,816 $9,696,864 
Specie and bul- 

lion....+.-+086 ‘ 30,384,956 8,160,605 
Merchandise. ... 364,804,521 276,591,196 9,316,818 
Specie and bul- 

HON...s+se00e+ 14,396,448 52,715,061 6,654,084 


Allowing for the difference in the ware- 
house account, the exports for the seven 
months ended January 31st, 1874, exceeded 
the imports by $31,498,536, while for the 
seven months ended January 8i1st, 1873, the 
imports exceeded the exports by $35,320,- 
877. The total value of the trade carried 
in foreign vessels during the first of the 
above-mentioned periods was 74.3 per cent., 
ad compared with 73.6 per cent. during the 
second period, showing a slight gain by 
foreign vessels in the carrying business for 
the first seven months of the present 
fiscal, year. The total, tonnage entered 
and cleared for the twelve months ended 
onthe 3ist_of,last January was 69.6 per 
cent. for foreign vessels, against 67.3 per 
cent. for the twelve months ended January 
81st, 1878... {While these figures show that 
the balance of trade, for several years so 
largely against us, is turning in our favor, 
they equally show no improvement in our 





shipping interests.’ The value of the for-’ 
eign carrying business is about $100,000,000 
per annum,‘and of this foreign ships take 
the larger share. The loss to this country’ 
isa serious one ; and yet Congréss, though 
its attention has often been called to the 
subject, has hitherto done = eueneay’ 
the evil. 


RATIO OF CURRENCY TO POPU- 
LATION. 


It is undoubtedly true that the quantity 
of the circulating medium needed conven- 
iently to transact the business of society 
bears some general proportion to the number 
of the population. A country having forty 
millions of,-people, all other things being 
equal, wants more money with which to con- 
duct its exchanges than one having but ten 
millions. How much money is needed by ten 
millions, or five, or one million? What is 
the ratio to population, and is this ratio the 
same in all countries and does it remain 
the same as population increases ? 

Political economists have at different times 
attempted to answer these questions by 
fixing upon what they call ‘‘the natural 
ratio”; yet there are so many elements en- 
tering into the question and varying the 
result that all merely per capita arguments 
on the subject are really of. but little con- 
sequence. It is not possible simply to take 
a census of the people and then by the 
census determine the quantity of the circu- 
lating medium which they ought to have, 
If the currency they use is depreciated 
below the gold standard, they will need a 
proportionately increased volume of it to 
do the same amount of business; and if it 
be still further depreciated, thea the neces- 
sity for more currency will advance in the 
same ratio. This fact shows that inflation 
is no remedy for the evils growing out of a 
depreciated currency. 

Moreover, the quantity of business done 
by a people does not by any means bear any 
fixed proportion to their numbers. Nor do 
all kinds of business create an equal de- 
mand for the medium of exchange. The 
farmer has much less occasion to use it 
than the merchant or the manufacturer. 
The substitutes for currency in the form of 
bank deposits, bank checks, and bills of ex- 
change, which form so large a part of: the 
machinery of trade, are by no means equal 
in-all countries or in all places in the same 
country. i 

These. considerations show that any 
estimated ratio based on the per capita prin- 
ciple is wholly unreliable. They equally 
show that no legislation should ever under- 
take to fix the maximum amount of 
currency that may circulate among 
the people. This question is always best 
regulated when not regulated at all by law, 
but left to regulate ‘itself according to cir- 
cumstances. These circumstances, for each 
country and at each period, under a system 
of free banking, will determine the point 
more wisely than it can possibly be de- 
termined by legislation. The amount of 
business to be done and the proper amount 
of currency with which to do it will adjust 
themselves to each other, the latter nat- 
urally increasing with the progress of the 
former, provided the Government, after 
requiring banks suitably to guarantee their 
note circulation, will then adopt “the let- 
alone principle.” 


EE 
BANKS AT THE WEST AND SOUTH, 


.'JHEe main argument urged in Congress 
for an increase of bank circulation has con- 
sisted in the fact that the Western and 
Southern States are not at all as well supplied 
with bauks as the New England and Mid- 
dle States. This, it has been claimed, fur- 
nishes a reason why Congress should mod- 
ify the-law, so as to provide for the organ- 
ization of more banks in those sections of 
the country where their number is deficient. 
There is justice in this claim. Indeed 
there is no'good reason why the number of 
Banks or the amount of circulation should 
be restricted at all, provided banking is ac- 
companied with an effective system for the 
redemption of bank-notes. This one point 
being gained, then banking should be abso- 
lntely free to everybody and everywhere, 








subject only to the condition that those who 
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engage in it shall supply the Jegal guaranty 
for the circulation issued. This is the only 
restriction that should be imposed upon 
either thé number of banks or the amouat 
of their circulation. 

‘It is well; however, to remember that 
banks, whether few or many, are not tho 
creators of actual money or of actual cap- 
ital; but, rather, financial agents engaged 
in the work of transferring debts and facil- 
itating business intercourse between the 
buyer.and-seller. They receive on deposit 
the resources:of one set of men and transfer 
them to another, substituting to a large 
extent a system of credits for the direct use 
of money. The deposits—whether of cash, 
promissory notes, bills of exchange,’ or 
checks—which they receive from one set of 
customers and pass to their credit they 
make the basis of loans to another set, in 
addition to their own circulation. The 
customers really deal with each other, bor- 
rowing and lending and reciprocally set- 
tling their mutual accounts through the 
banks. The very nature of the business 
shows that banks can exist only at centers 
of trade.. They are the products of trade, 
and where banking is free from any im- 
proper restraints they will naturally adjust 
themselves to its wants. A great city like 
New York must necessarily have more 
banks than a small village, having but two 
or three thousand inhabitants. The volume 
of business and the number of men engaged 
in it at the centers,of trade form the proper 
measure of the number of banks required. 
They are themselves business institutions 
and can do their kind of business only 
where there is a sufficient amount of other 
kinds of business to make theirs profitable 
They do not create these other kinds of 
business, but simply furnish them with 
needful conveniences. 

It is obvious, in the light of these princi- 
ples, that the West and the South, under a 
free banking system, which the whole 
country should have, would have the privi- 
lege of supplying themselves with all the 
banking facilities which they need and can 
sustain. It is not the province of law to 
create these facilities for them or to furnish 
them with capital ; but simply to give them 
the opportunity of helping themselves. 
Banks will not make a poor man 
rich, or ® poor community rich, or 
compensate for the want of capital, or pay 
the debts of those who have nothing to pay 
with, or keep the circulation at home when 
the laws of trade carry it elsewhere. They 
have no power to work any such financial 
miracles. They are conveniences, but not 
the creators of wealth or of money. 


In order to organize a bank at any local- 
ity in the West or the South the conditions 
of such an organization must be complied 
with, and one prime condition is a sufficient 
amount of loanable capital. The circula” 
tion of the bank must be virtually bought 
by the deposit of United States bonds with 
the Secretary of the Treasury. The notes 
received in return will be only 90 per cent, 
of the par value of the bonds. If the bonds 
are not owned in that locality, then the 
bonds must be bought at the market price 
by paying loanable capital for them. When 
the bank is organized and the circulation 
procured in this way, a percentage of fifteen 
or twenty-five per cent., as the. case. may 
be, on its circulation must be held in the 
idle state as a legal-tender reserve. The 
actual result of the operation is a decrease 
of loanable capital in that locality available 
for loaning purposes. ‘True, there is a 
bank there, with its conveniences; but it has 
required more circulation to procure it 
than it furnishes. 

Tf the West or South suppose that bank- 
bills will make a people rich or supply the 
want of loanable capital, or that bank cir- 
culation can be increased in a given locality 
by the organization of a bank against the 
laws- of ‘trade, then they are simply mis- 
taken as to the function of banking. They 
should have the privilege of buying just as 
much circulation as they can pay:for and 
of using ‘just as much as they can Keep at 
home; yet water will run down-hill, end so 
bank-notes, if they have a national credit, 
will #0 where the laws of trade carry them, 
without reference to the place of. their 
issue. Banks aré no. remedy for a want of 
business, or a want of capital with which 
to do business. 


J I 
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AN ENGLISH COMPLIMENT. 


Tue: first life insurance. company. ' ever 





formed in England was incorporated’ ander! 


a charter from Queen Anne, obtained by the 


Bishop of Oxford, who stated that ‘its pur: 
pose was to.‘ provide for our families.in an; 


easy and beneficial manner.” » It-wascalled 
the Amicable Society, but its founders 
were so ignorant of the arithmetical laws 
and moral principles governing the duration 
of human life that they. fixed the seme, 
premium on all persons whom they insured. 
From the birth of this Society, at London, 
in 1706, to the birth of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, at New York, in 1859, is 
a remarkabie period, whjch represents. the 
gradually perfected growth of the great 
system of life insurance, now known and 
approved in all parts of the world. Ex- 
perience has given it shrewdness, age bas 
given it wisdom, and the large associations 
which now practice it legitimately’ have 
become the foremost institutions in every 
commercial nation. 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
New York bas recently extended its busi- 
ness to the Mother Country, and the Lon- 
don journals state that it is the first Amer- 
ican company which has commenced the 
business of life insurance in England with 
ability to overcome English- prejudices. 
They notice the fact that this Society, now 
established in Great Britain, originally be- 
gan business in the United: States in 1859, 
and has-donein proportion to its age an 
enormous business, accumulating in fourteen 
years an assurance fund of twenty-four 
million dollars, which is nearly equal to 
that of the largest office in Great Britain: 
and that from the time it commenced opera- 
tions in Ireland and Manchester up to the 
time when it. suddenly pushed itself into 
prominence in London it has been more 
successful than most of the English com- 
panies in the country in which life insur- 
ante was horn. The London Review says: 
‘“*When it is remembered that many of 
the oldest offices in England issue less than 
£250,000 sterling in policies annually, itis 
very creditable to the energy of the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society of New York 
that it should have secured a business of 
nearly this amount in Great Britain alone 
during 1878.” 





EXTENSION OF THE EQUITABLE 
BUILDING. 


Tre Equitable Life Assurance Society are 
about extending their great building at 
Broadway and Cedar street. The increase 
of space for their business has been rendered 
necessary by the great inorease in the’-vol 
ume of their transactions, which far outran 
the calculations of the ‘Soéiety and» for 
which their present ‘offices are entirely in< 
adequate. As the present building has been 
constautly filled with tenants, the Society is 
obliged: to enlarge its premises. The ex- 
tension will havea front of 89 feet on Cedar 
street and will run through to Pine street; 
It will have at least eight stories and the 
roof will be 150 feet above, the | side- 
walk. The fronts willbe of granite and in 
style will carry out the design.of the present 
building. The addition will extend the ares 
of the Society’s building more than. 9,000 
feet, making a total area of ‘nearly 20,000 
feet_and ‘constituting the largest structure 
of the kind in the country, and probably 
fone of ‘the largest and most valuable build- 
ings for commercial use in the world. The 
Equitable Society will use two floors or 
more of the extension for their own -busi- 
ness! “The rest:will be open for. tenants, to 

owhom # will offer the advantages of Broad- 
‘way property; asthe corridors will extend 





tirongh from Broadway; connecting with a 


cross thoroughfare from Oedar.to . Pine 
streets, making « commodious business 





‘aroade. It will be only one. hundred. feet, 
‘from the Sub-Treasury building. in Nassau 
street and directly accessible at the finan-, 
cial center, of thecontinent. .The Equitable, 
Society: was the first to introduce. elevators: 
for,office use., The;experiment has been 9 
marked. success and has compelled the. in-. 
troduction of elevators in every large busi- 
‘ness building, There will be five new 
passenger elevators in the extension, making 
the upper floors very ‘readily gained and 
providing that no person shall be delayed 
more than twenty seconds in going to the 
upper floors. 

The ground to be occtipied by the exten- 
sion has beén covered by five old ware- 


‘houses, built near half a century ago. | No. 


76 Cedar street was owned by William 
Bloodgood, No.''78 Cedar ‘street ‘and ‘No. 
12 Pine street were owned by Mrs. Catherine? |) Di 
Carroll;-and the other warehouses belonged 
to the estates of persons out of town. ‘The’ 
demolition of ‘the old buildings is already’ 
completed and excavations for the extension- 
are far advanced. 
rr 


THe New Yore Insurance Report, re- 
cently issued, states that insurance corpora- 
tions working in this state only are pos- 
sessed of more than $500,000,000 of assets’ 
and are carrying over’$8,000,000,000 of risks, 
Two hundred and seventy-one boards of 
directors, managers, or trustees control this 
vast amount of property and assume ‘to 
deal justly by the- policy-holders who have’ 
paid for the protection represented by this 
insurance. Where is there any other busi- 
ness, wielding such an accumulation of cap- 
ital and controlled by so few, that presents 
a better record of the past or can report 
fewer disastrous failures than insurance? 

2 EE 

Tum secretary of. the Chamber of Life 
Insurance states that nineteen of the com- 
panies, five not yet having reported, paid 
death claims during the month of April to 
the amount of $1,288,999 and matured en- 
dowments to the amount of $42,269. 


INSURANCE. 


OFFICE OF THE 


MERCANTILE MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
No. 35 WALL STREET. 


New YorK, January 22d, 1874, 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 
fairs of the Company on the 31st December, 1873, is 
submitted in conformity with the requirements of its 
Charter: 
Premiums outstanding December 81st, 1872. $323,867 63 
Premiums received during the year 1873.... 1,420,627 33, 








Total Premiums... ........00.seceees $1,748,994 96 
Premiums marked off as earned from Jan- 

uary Ist to December 8ist, 1873........... $1,497,054 08 

Paid during same period : — 


Losses, Expenses, Commissions, 
Reinsurance, and Interest. ...$1,276,845 88 


Return ef Premiums..... aeons sem 74,336 02 


Paid te Policyholders as an 
equivalent for scrip dividend 
and July Interest on Stock.... 85,925 Tt 


The Assets of the Company on the 3lst December, 
1878, were as follows: 
Cash tr, Bambee poh cacecnccdppasecaccegps soee $44,118 01 
United States, State, and Bank Stocks, and 








FE nstoxchses 0 


$118,954 44 4 


a & semi-annual dividend of 
PERG CE id-te kholders, or their} 
Sanpensunedivets on and after MONDAY, the second 
of February next. 





TRUSTEES. 
JAMES FREELAND, FRANCOIS HATHAWAY, 
SAMUEL WILLETS, AARON L. REID, 
ROBERT L. TAYLOR, JOHN D. WOOD, 
WILLIAM T. FROST, GEO. W. HENNINGS, 
WILLIAM WATT, HENRY EYRE, 
JAMES D. FISH JOSEPH SLAGG, 
ELWOOD WALTER, EDWARD MERRITT, 
D. COLDEN MURRAY, DANIEL T. WILLETS, 
TOWNSEND SCUDDER, L. EDGARTON, 
SAMUEL L. HAM, HENRY R. KONHARDT, 
BRYCE GRAY, JOHN 8. WILLIAMS, 
N, L. MOOREADY, CHARLES DIMON, 
WILLIAM NELSON, Jz., PAUL N SPOFFORD, 
HAROLD DOLLNER, JAMES DOUGLASS, 
JOS. WILLETS, B. SCOTT. 

/ ELWOOD WALTER, President, ' 
ARCH’D G. MONTGOMERY, Jr., V. Pres, 
ALANSON W. HEGEMAN, 24 V. Pres. 

‘CG. we DESPARD, wre saegncnana 


ACCIDENTS. 


Insure in the TRAVELERS ot Hartford, On 








HOME 
"INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW ORK. 


‘OFFICE, No.’ 135: poate? 


CASH_CAPITAL, -\-.:+.° - 
ASS SETS, Jan. (st, (874, * > kK 
LIABILITIES, 8 


e “ os Ae 697 = 


‘ABSTRACT OF 


THE 
Forry-First ; SEMI-ANNUAL Gremnenet showing the condition of the Company on the first day ot Jane, 


“uary, 1874. 







Cast a fen sto. ) ASSETS. 
2. m BaD agi panne “iisaivih goal Uiistnbel wast’ 
Loans on Stocks, sabi d t 
108 ecm Bane 8, payable on a gomand Nanarket value of port ¥6.u 
& te Bon: at due Gi ist E'S ee ee iti. Sesh she I a Mili bin ended Ghned bene seine’ 
8 an 
nds of Agen he sassrace, 


an ip Hocelys able. ....1, & 50. Se. sscriebeesd 









—_—————— 
san sob y ye ceeguaeatpecgecenseuqepss Poaqeedseyest ppp scwnmideronspyereceecensseee soe $216,690 24 


sacral fa” 
C: K. FRANCIS," } ass’t See’s. 


CHAS. J. BAB TIN, President. 
A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-President. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d sen sae 





: MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 156 and 158 158 BROADWAY. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 

J. Ls HALSEY, Secretary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, 
H. B. STOKES, 


mod T aK Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. - - 


' Assistant Secretaries. 





OFFICE OF THE 
i ATLANTIC ! 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORE, January 2th, 1874. 


The Trustees, in conformity to thé Oharter of the Oom- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its afairs on 
‘the 81st December, 1878: 
miums received on Marine Risks fom 


ist Januar December, 1873. $6,511,114 23 
gd of Poletes not marked off lst 


Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,728,274 93 


No Policies have been issued ‘upon Life 

Hicks, nor pupon Fire Risks disconnected 

Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
to 3is' 18 


Losses bald during the same period. ...-.. bed 3 
ui! Me period.....». 960, 
Returns of Premium Franses. 1,258,319 28 


The iieintatpagataaaibbiane Assets, viz : 
United States and State of New York 





Ci oo npempeuns p{asAthoon eeoee 521,340 59 
Total Amount of Assets...s..<.... $15,613,642 52 

Six per eent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or ‘their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and cancelled. Upon certifi- 
cates which were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1873, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 7th of April next. 

By order of the Board, 


J, B. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





HORACE GRAY. 


J. D. JONES, President. - 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORH, 2d Vice-Pres’t, 
J.D. caer f 84 Vice-Pres’t. 


METROPOLITAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 108 Broadway, N. Y 
Capital, $300,000. | 
‘Insures Fire Risks. 


eee 





co oj 1 -Be M,C GRAHAM, President. 


SAMUEL J. YOUNG, Secretary, 





THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 
NEW ae ; 


F. 8S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 


J. M. Stuart, Secretary. 
W. H.C. Bartuert, Actuary. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
INSURANCE CO., 


100 and 102 Brondyay, N. Y. 





Capital - - - $1,000,000 00 
Assets, Jan. Ist, "74, $2,255,937 os 
Liabilities - - - 171,081 95 
Branch offices: 
CORNER COURT AND MONTAGTE STREETS, 
BROOKLYN; 


106 wart saan BROOKLYN, n D. 


—— 


‘DIRECTORS: 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 
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May 28, 1874.] 


UNIVERSAL LIFE 


INSURAN CE co MPANY. 


OFFICE, 100 & 102 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





This company possesses the following attractive features: 


.. de Its premiums are about twenty-five per cent. less than those usually charged by 
other companies, thus enabling those contemplating insurance to secure. beyond contin- 
gency one-third more insurance than the same premiums will secure in a mutual company. 

2. These premiums are justified by experience, | Their sufficiency and propriety have 
been abundantly verified by the approval of the best financiers and actuaries in the country. 

8. The Universal offers a fair, straightforward, and business: like contract—so much 
insurance for so much premium, _ 

4, Everything promised in the Company’s advertising documents is guaranteed in its 
policy, including an equitable surrender value clause, in which a stated amount of paid-up 
Afe or paid-up term insurance is given for each year of the policy. 

5. Losses paid in thirty days after proof of death, 

6.. The Company has issued over 20,000 policies, is ina sound and flourishing con- 
dition, and enjoying a rapidly increasing patronage. 


ae 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM WALEER, PRESIDENT. 

HENRY M. ALEXANDER, Alexander & Green, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, Babcock Bros. & Co. 

WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, Geo. C. Richardson & Co. 
MARTIN BATES, Martin Bates, Jr.. & Co. 

JAMES M. HALSTED. Pres, American Fire Insurance Co. 
GEORGE 8. COR, President American Exchange Bank. 
HENRY DAY, Lord, Day & Lord, Counselors at Law. 
GEORGET, HOPE, Pres. Continental Fire Insurance Co. 
THOMAS M, MARKOE, M. D., 20 West 30th Street. 
SAMUEL W. TORREY, 122 Kast 44th Street. 

HENRY A. HURLBOT, Pres. of Commissioners of Emigration, 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, 120 Broadway. 

GEORGE A. PETERS, M. D., 12 West 20th Street. 

J. 0. GOODRIDGE, No. 150 Broadway. 

BURR WAKEMAN , late President Harlam Gas Company 
ADRIAN VAN SINDERIN, 54 Wall Street. 

ASHBEL GREEN, Counselor at Law. 

KINGMAN F. PAGE, 125 East 89th Street. 

ROBERT A. LANCASTER, Lancaster, Brown & Co. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M. D.. MEDICAL EXAMINER, 
HENRY J. FURBER, VICE-PRESIDENT... 

JOHN H. BEWLEY, SECRETARY. 


———— QJ 
OFFICERS. 
Wr11uM Waker, President. 
Henazy J. Furser, Vice-President, 
Joun H. Bew.ey, Secretary. 


Grorcs L. Montacour, Actuary. 
Epwarp W. Lambert, M. D., Medical Examiner. 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 22, 4 & 26 NASSAU St., 





CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 


Policies issued, - - 62,000. 


Assets - - - - = - $6,500,000. 


President, L. W. FROST, 


Vice-President, MB. WYNKOOP 
Secretary, J. P. ROGERS. 


Actuary, 8. C. CHANDLER, Jn 


KNICKERBOCKER 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 239 Broadway, N. Y. 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. | 








Accumulated Assets, Jan. 1, 1874... aghesmep ce desecengarccarnocess $8,087,211 +4 
Gross Liabilities, including reserve.......... was Alar apes Giles 968 39 
Surplus as to ages ik tert fe beat code ccpaxdecdsteare BIR poet 22 SNe 3 1177243 73 
RATIO OF EXPENSES 3 (including taxes) TO TOT: 
ise. 
ropa a ee a re epee ead 
“SAVINGS BANE P PLAN,” 


PLAN, Fooently 
Bc Lean Tag Be Sereno Sree oss race 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
E. W. DERBY, M.0., 
3 Consulting Pt Physician, 


vat Bond 
CEO. F. SNIFFIN, seerecary: 
HENRY W. JOHNSON 
Counsel. 





SPLENDID Unite States life e Insurance oe Co., 
STEEL ENGRAVING |“ &refNazs os." 
OF 


CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 


AB forms of Life and Bndowment Policies Issued. 


sire woos nese 


Sent for One New Subscriber to Tum Inpz- 
PENDENT. Particulars in another column. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


‘ 





‘DANIEL 8. MILLER, 








NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, TWENTY-FIVE MILLION Dollars. 
INCOME nearly EIGHT MILLION Dollars ANNUALLY. 


In less than thirty years the business of this Company has embraced the acceptance 
of more than ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND MEMBERS, the receipt of FIFTY MI . 
LION DOLLARS in PREMIUMS, the payment of MORE THAN ELEVEN MILLION 
DOLLARS IN CLAIMS BY DEATH to the Representatives of the Insured, and nearly 
FOURTEEN MILLION DOLLARS IN DIVIDENDS and Returned Premiums.” At the 
same time the Assets have accumulated, and offer ABSOLUTE SECURITY in the sum 
of TWENTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS, safely invested and rapidly increasing. 

The present business of the, Company is represented in the receipt of more than TEN 
THOUSAND APPLICATIONS for Policies per annum andan Annual Income of more 
than SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 


TRUSTEES 3 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
CHARLES L. ANTHONY, 
SANFORD COBB, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
EDWIN HOYT, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, BD. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


MORRIS FRANELIN, 
DAVID DOWS, 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, 


HENRY K. BOGERT, 
JOHN MAIRS, 

WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WM. A. BOOTH, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, MD., } Medical 
GEORGE We Examiners. 
CHARLES WRIGH rb, Assis’t Medical Examiner. 


: THE | 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


being purely mutual, divides its. surplus annually upon the most equitable of systems, and 
grants all desirable forms of life insurance on the most favorable terms. Its dividends are 
available immediately in reduction of the second and all: subsequent annual premiums. 

If you want Life Insurance, investigate the claims of this Company to your confi- 
dence and support, as its systems have ever been consistent with the best business 
principles and are: famous for their complete.adaptability to the wants of the age. 


THE NON-FORFEITURE SYSTEM, 


originated by this Company, in 1860, has been adopted by every other company in the 
United States. And its 


TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY 


has received the unqualified endorsement of aetoesehee actuaries and the approval of 
the ablest business men. 


AGENTS ‘WANTED. 

Men of good reputation, able to devote the whole or even a part of their time in 
procuring business for this Company, ‘will be liberally compensated for the work accom- 
plished. For terms and conditions apply to the ae Office of the Gommpans 2 or ane of 
its General Agencies. 
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| 4 seems.a pity that the directors did not offer 
5 £ le rtions. é “to moliites and others, who invariably drink 
a an ‘champeg il alge ewe while _ 
oe 2 »a still higher class — say o 
oTHE LONG DAYS. . | 4“ royal”—-ftineral, of wiclethe pri omight 
eS rhaps 1007. There»is 1 on why 
i BY W, D. HOWELLS. pk Heath = od sone othe’ aad 
. . . _ 9. 4 88 @ prince if his fami 6 to for it; 

Yus, they are here n, the long, lo! he? i e." : : 

After the days pap med pinched poet te df he is entitled to the ‘ celestial 


wong Hog a thousand minstréls. comes 
got, 
Late the sweet robin-baanted dusk delays. 
But the long days that bring us back the flow- 
ers, 
The sunshine, and the quiet-dripping , 
And all the things we knew of spring, “ae n, 
The yond days bring not the long-lost long 
ours. © - 


The hours that now seem to have been each one 
A summer in itself, a whole life’s bound, 


Filled. full of. deathless, joy—where,. in his} 


round, | ' ; i 
Have these forever faded from the Sun? i 


The fret, the fever, the unrest endures, 
But ~ time flies. . . . Oh! try, my little 
ad, 
Coming’so:hot and playworn, to beglad 
And patient of the long hours that are. yours. 


—The Atlantic Monthly. 





REFORM.IN FUNERALS. | 


Sometutne has been done in recent years 
to chek] tie expensive absurdity, of fang 
tals; but a person who dies in London 
must be buried in a suburban-cemelery and 
a journey over several. miles. of 1 cao 
scarcely be performed without some em- 

loymevtof hired mourners, who,,will not 

@ able to be properly sorry without beer. 
The ‘prospectus of a company for “ Re- 
formed Funerals” offers new and improved 
hearses and carriages, and gray instead of 
black horses; but the idea under which it 
“Was composed was evidently that of the 
tradesmanlike undertaker who has so long 
dominated society. The directors of this 
company endeavored to supply a want 
which had long been felt by the provision 
of hearses and carriages of elegant con- 
struction and appropriateness, with, such 
symbolical adornments as were calculated 
to deprive the surroundings of death of 
their ghastly and repulsive features and to 
assist in the inspiration of bright hopes and 
elevating thoughts of the future. We can 
only hope that the directors succeeded in 
this laudable but rather difficult undertak- 
ing. The prospectus from which we have 
quoted is three years old, and we do not 
know whether the'company which issued it 
is still in existence. This, however, is im- 

~material);. for, if one company of this kind 

‘ ‘dies, anviother is born and ‘the ‘same~pros- 
_ is equally suitable to all of them. 

he artist who designed the symbolical 
adornments which robbed the grave of vic- 
tory and took the sting from death -is still 
perhaps prepared to inspire bright hopes 
and elevating thoughts of the future, not 
only of departed souls but of newly-created 
companies. 

Turning to the detailed estimates whieh 
accompany tbe prospectus, we find that in 
1871 a ‘‘nobleman’s funeral” might have 
been bad for 537. 10s. If an‘ ungrateful 
public has allowed this company to languish 
for want of adequate support, the oppor- 
tunity of being buried as ‘‘a nobleman”’ at 
any of the;metropolitan cemeteries is per- 
haps irrevocably lost. Why did we not 
know in 1871 that, if we chose to die-then, 
we might be buried magnificently for 53% 
10s.? Such an opportunity may never occur 
again. The new and improved hearse had 
been manufactured for the company from a 
novel and artistic design and had-been uni- 
versally admired, Jt wéré worth four years 
of ordinary life to be carried, to the grave 
in this superfine structure. The dome roof 
of the hearse was surmounted by a silver- 
chased celestial crown. Although one might 
desire to be buried as a nobleman, one 
might hesitste as to ordering an eafl’s or 

: duke’s coronet tobe put upon one’s coffin; 
but the title to a celestial crown could be 
questioned in no earthly court. © The sides 
of .the bearse would be ornamented with a 
triumphal garland, ‘‘ for which a cross may 
be substituted, if preferred.” You pay your 
money and you take your choice. For 
58/. 10s. you can be. buried as a nobleman 
either of Christian belief or otherwise, 
**in a plain’ yet elegant ‘and effective 
style,” and you can wh to 
the grave by four or six handsome dark 
gray horses *““in their new and costly har- 
pess.”- “You~would be followed: by two 
“‘very superior mourning coaches,” with 
crown and garland or cross’ complete, and 
presenting an appearance of ‘‘singular ap- 
peouriatenens and beauty.” The use of the 

Genoa velvet. state ‘pall, “ with” every 
substantial and necessary requisite, is ‘in- 

.. ¢luded in the price named; and by some 
reduction in the splendor of the “interior 
funeral arrangements ”’—or, in other words, 
of the coffin and its lining—the whole may 
be done “in the above style” for 454 In 
the next class thé priceig§ 35, and by dimin- 
ishing the costeof the *‘ cases and fittings ” 
it may be reduced to 357. 10s. Thenswand 

rf t -hearse,) drawn: by four handsome 
dark gray horse nd. the mse of the ‘‘ best 
silk velvet pall” will be available for those 
who are content with splendor one degree 











below that appropriated to nobility. It 


‘crown ” at all, he is not less entitled to it 
than the Queen herseJf. There are eight 
more classes, through which the price 
gradually descends to 6/. 6s; but we bave 
no idea, and, if we had, we should offer 
no suggestion, what that rank in society 
may. be whichis cight-steps lower than 
nobility” Even ‘in the lowest class the 
corpse will be carried to the grave by ‘‘ the 
above cortége,” ‘which, on reference, we 
find consists of the new and elegant hearse, 
drawn by two handsome dark gray horses, 
and 9 very superior mourning carriage, 


awn by two beautiful gray horses. 
we descend; more than ‘nine Ser 
below nobility; we may still ‘have an“ ordi- 


nary” funeral, ‘‘respectably ” conducted, 
for 81. 15s.; and special arrangements, ‘‘com- 
bining oe with economy,” may 
be made even for 2/. 15s... It may be hoped 
that ‘toblemén, now that’they “know ‘how 
far they are placed above respectability, 
will behave assuch; and we shall not in- 
quire whether Heaven so far resembles 
— poe Park that a costermonger who comes 
all complete with his celestial crown upon 
his carriege.and,‘‘ four pairs of cherub han; 
dies” to his coffin will certainly be permit- 
ted to pass the gate. If we desired to 
appreciate tbe difference between reform 
and revolution, ‘we.could do no better than 
study the prospectus of this company, 
They rely greatly upon the authority of 
Dickens; but we hardly think that when hé 
protested against the “‘revolting absurdity” 
of modern funerals: he would have been sat- 
isfied with an attempt to maintain in death 
the lifelong struggle of snobbism to give it- 
self aristocratic airs. If, indeed, the com- 
pany proposed to work “a complete reforma- 
tion of existing funeral customs,’? we must 
allow that, like a leader writer in the Daily 
Telegraph, it began at a long distance from 
the point which it designed ultimately to 
attain. By dispensing: with mutes, velvet 
horse-cloths, ostrich feathers, and “all such 
mere theatrical display,” while retainin 

at least for those who are buried tanquam 
nobiles, the celestial crown, the garland, or 
cross, according to taste, the “cherub 
handies,” and ‘the best Genoa velvet | state 
pall,” the company does not revolutionize 


sand hardly does it reform; but, if we may 


borrow a phrase from the addresses of Con- 


“servative candidates at elections, it seeks 


the amelioration of existing institutions. — 
The Saturday Review. 





PAT’S PHILOSOPHY. 
BY R. H. STODDARD‘ 


Wuen the winter is cold, 
I keep meself warm ; 
When the summer is hot, 
I keep meéself cool : 
Its mebbe I’m bold, 
And it’s mebbe I’m not; 
But a gossoon’s a fool 
When he goes into harm. 
Sez my old Uncle Dan— 
A wise one and stiddy: 
** What’s the world to a man 
When his wife is a widdy?”’ 


When the soldier struts by 
With his sword at his side, 
And tbe rattle, rattle drums 
Beat the roll and the call, 
He may. go or may fiy; 
I stay here till death comes, 
For I mind. me of all 
. That in battle bave died. ~ 
T am like Uncle Dan, 
For he said—troth and did he: 
*¢ What's the world to a man 
When his wife is a widdy?”’ 


When tbe sailor hoists sail 
And stands out on the deep, 
Laving sweetheart or wife 
And the childer behind, 
He timpts the wild agale 
And he trifles with life, +i 
And he sinks, d@’ye mind, ~ — 
Where the mermaidens sleep. 
* Pat,” sez old Uncle Dan, 
Stay at home with your Biddy. 
What’s the world to a man 
When his wife is a widdy?”’ 


Let the scholar sit oP ;' 
And write late and long, 
To insure him a name— 
He may sit up, for me. 
Give me but a full ew 
He may have all his eC; 
For it’s stuff, d’ye see, 
And not worth an old song. 
Let us live, Oncle Dan ; 
Let us live and love, Biddy ; 
What’s the world to a man 
| ‘When his wife is a widdy? 


—Harper’s Magasine. 
CATS. , 
' Ts quality of extreme caution which 
makes the cat avoid obstacles that a dog 
would dash throtigh without a thought 
makes her at the samé-time somewhat re- 
served and suspicious in all the relations of 
her life. If a cat has been allowed)to run 
half-wild, this.suspicion can never be over- 
come. There was Q& numerous population 
of cats in this half-wild'state for some ‘years 
in the garrets of my house, Some of these 


Sexpeedin: ly’ ie, handsonie imals> 
t Tatic hi. ed to Pet *hem into. 
ooms we inhabited and 60 démesticate 
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them; but all my blandishments were use- 


sionally and permit me to caress his head 
because I scratched him ore the ears. 
’ couraged ig measuye of confidence, 
went so far on one occasion as to ft ay 

a few inches from the ground, on whieh he 
behaved himself very much like a wild cat 
just trapped in the woods,and for sotiie:’ 
days after, it was impossible.even to get near 
him. He never came down-stairs in a regu- 
ar way, but communicated with the outer’ 
‘world by means of roofs and trees, like the’ 


On .returning . home. after.an. absence,; 1 


sought him vainly and have never encoun- 


tered him since. ” 
This individual lived on the confines of 
civilization, and it. is..possible that. his 


developed into a feeling more comipletely. 
trustful by greater delicacy and ‘care. I 
happened to mention him to an’ hotel- 
‘keeper, who was unusually fond of animals 
and unusually successful in winning their 
affections. He told me that his own cats 
were remarkable for their uncommon tame- 
ness, being very much petted and caressed 
and constavtly in the habit of secing 
numbers of people who came to the hotel, 
and he advised me to try a kitten of his 
breed. This kitten, from hereditary civil- 
ization, behaved with the utmost confidence 
from the beginning, and, with the excep- 
tion of occasional absences, for his own pur- 
poses, has lived with me regularly enough. 


who submits in patience; and: I have often 
found him on horseback in the stable, not 


because a horse-cloth is a perpetual ‘warmer 
when there is a living horse beneath it, 

All who have written upon cats are 
unanimous in the opinion that their caress- 
ing ways bear reference simply to. them- 
selves. My cat loves the dog and horse ex- 
actly with the tender sentiment we have for 
foot-warmers and railway rugs during a 
journey in the depth of winter, nor have I 
ever been able to detect any worthier'’ feel- 
ing toward bis master. Ladies are often 


illusion that they are affectionate. Itis said, 
too, that very intellectual men have often a 
liking for the same animal. In both these 
cases the attachment seems to be due 
more to certain other qualities of the cat 
than to any strength of sentiment on his 
part. Of all animals that we can have ina 
room with us, the cat is the least disturbing. 
Dogs bring so much dirt into -houses that 


mischievous that it is impossible to tolerate 


relationship. But you may have a cat in 


dish, if he can get atit; but he will not, ex- 
cept by the rarest, of accidents, displace a 
sheet of paper’ or ‘ upset -an * and. 
The presence of a cat is positively 
soothing to a student, as the pres- 
ence of a. quiet nurse is. soothing to 
| the irritability of an invalids) I is “agree- 
able to feel that you are not absolutely 
alone; and it seems to you, as you work, 
8 if “the cat took ‘care that. all her 
movements should “be noiseless, purely 
out of consideration for your comfort. 
Then, if you have time to caress her, you 
know that there,will be purring nses, 
‘and why inquiré too Closely into the sin- 
cerity of her gratitude? There have been 
instances of people who surrounded them- 
selves with cats, Old maids have this fancy 
‘sometimes, which is intelligible, because 
old maids delight in baving objects on 
which to lavish their inexhaustible kind- 
ness, and their love of nea and comfort 


-comfort-appreciating creatures. A dog on 
velvet is evidently out’of place—he would 
be as happy on clean straw; buta cat on 
velvet does not awaken aby sense of the 
incongruous. Itis moreidifficult to under- 
stand how meh of Business ever take to 
cats. A well-known French politician, 
who certainly betrayed nothing feminine in 
his speeches, was so fond of cats that it 
was impossible to dine peaceably at his 
house on account of four licensed feline 


thing and jumping about the shoulders of 
the guests. It: may be observed that in 
Paris cats frequently appear upon the table 
in another shape. [once:stayed ina house 
not very far from the:great triumphal arch ; 
-and from my, window,at certain hours of 
the day, might he observed. «purveyor ot 
dead cats who supplied.a @mall.cheap 
restaurant in a backstreet.’ I’ never 
“went to eat at the’ restaurin{; ‘but ascer- 
tained that it had a-certain reputation for a 
dish supposed to be made of ‘rabbits. Dur- 
ing the great siege many Parisians, who 
may frequently have.eaten cat without 
knowing: it (as you also may. perchance 
bave done, respected reader), e ‘to eat 
cat with clear knowledgeof the‘true nature 





.of the feast; and they aliseem to agree that 
it was very good, Out prejudices’ ubout 






aged The wi at ap rose to success was 
n the casé@@F a @aitd Back i. = 
mal, who at’ gue Sion tack go} 


other untameable creatures: in, the’ garrets, |}, 


in winter he generally sleeps upom my dog, » 


from any taste for equestrianism, but simply | 


fond of cats, and pleasantly encourage the . 


many jadies have a positive horror of them; 
squirrels leap about in: a manner highly 
dangepous ta, e ts of a drawing-. 
room; whilst monkeys are so incorrigibly 


them, notwithstanding the nearness of the’ 


the room with you without anxiety about 
anything except: éatables.‘’He will rob a- 


is in harmony with the neat habits of these « 


i 


marauders which promenaded. upon the 
} dinner-table, helping themselves to every- 


f aia we use for food ate often in¢on. 
Fara ie Tat a = ae 
A preférence for vegetable feeders, yet we 
eat lobsters and pike. The truth is that 
fnew te ao even a can ecg 
TyNiavea horrot oft it’s flesh of the ground 
-of the iS ere dele ae, although the 
cat is a carnivorous animal, it bas a passion- 
ate fondness for certain vegetable sub- 


stances, delightigg ip ghe odor, of,-valerian 


and in the taste of asparagus—the former to 
ecstasy, the latter to downright gluttony. 

—Hamenrton’s “ Chapters on Animals.” 
af I i § — f ait Att? & 


‘THE LABORER’S EVENING SONG. 


Laven, my little one, laugh‘away, °°‘ 
‘or gone is the weary, toilsome day;” 
e twilight shadows are falling fast 
Ané@ father’s hour of work is past. 
Hark to the distant vesper bell! 4: | 4 
Sweetly its clear tones rise and swell 
On the evening breeze, as it speaks of peace 





And bids th f 
tendency to friendliness might have been} “ ie 7 ae pap i ty 


' ,* ‘ 
Laugh, my little one, laugh away ; 
Father has earned this hour of play. 
The day was weary, perhaps, and sad; 
This evening hour wiJl make him glad. 
Then laugh, my baby, I’ll share your glee 
For the joy this hour hath brought to me, . 
O! twilight hour, so doubly blest, 
Welcome ever thy tender rest ! 
—Harper’s Weekly. 
<n c 


ENGLISH RAILWAY TRAVEL. 


Tre manner of starting a train is good. 
The bell rings—signal to the passengers to 
take their seats.. There are two guards— 
one in front and one in rear—each supplied 
witha whistle. They look along the train, 
to see that the doors of all the compartments 
are closed. The forward guard, seeing all 
right at his end, blows his whistle. The 
rear guard, to make assurance doubly sure, 
glances along the entire train, and, finding 
everything io. readiness, whistles. The 
second whistle is the signal to the engineer, 
who then sounds the steam whistle, and the 
train starts. 

Imagine a succession of Broadway omni- 
buses, with windows and doors at either 
end, placed laterally behind an engine, and 
you have an European railway train. Half 
the passengers necéssarily sit with their 
backs to the engine. The first-class car- 
riages are upholstered in cloth or plush, like 
hackney coaches. The benches are divided 
into two double seats on each side, giving 
seats for eight passengers in each part- 
ment. The compartment is lighted by a 
small and generally dim and smoky oil-lamp 
placed in the roof. 

In the second-class carriages the seats are 
not divided. Six -persons are supposed to 
be accommodated on-each bench. -On some 
lines the: seats are very thinly cushioned 
with leather; generally they are not cush- 
ioned. In France and Belgium the second- 
class .eartiagea are cushioned and backed 
with gray Cloth; and the difference in com- 
fort between them and the first-class car- 
riages is pot worth the difference of fare. 
This is about one-third greater for first-class 
tickets. Twelve persons, with a propor- 

i ar — M wraps, aaa baskets, 
“bottles, umbrellas, an iteaus, 
ack a compartment prett aeeely. oY. our 
uropean traveler makes as much 
preparation..for a trip of sixty’ miles 
as an American would for an all-rail 
journey from New York to San Francisco. 

An American railroad car is quite a cheer- 

fal ‘‘institution’’; whereas traveling seems 

tO’be'a more serious business on the other 
side of the Atjantic. A compartment (first 
or second class) is a gloomy place. In first- 
class carriages the ‘‘swells” and spam ere 
afraid to imperil their dignity by risking 
eintercourse..with somebody who may be 

“ nobody.” “rhe result: is silence and 
solemnity. In second-class. carriagés you 
often_find very pleasant people—clergy- 
men, professional mev, young tourists, 

artists, and students—who can talk pleas 
antly and well, and have no snobbish, con 
ventional dread of doing so. 

It is a.common sayiug in England_ that 
only fools and Americans travel first-class. 
I have heard of a crusty old Irish peer who, 
being asked why he always travels third- 

Class, replied that he does so because ‘“‘there 
ino fourth elass.” «I think the venerable lord 
was rather ostentatious of bis humility. I 
would not:advise -any of my American 
friends to try third-class traveling in En- 
gland or Ireland. A third-class car isa 
cold, dirty, noisome place. It is full of 
tobacco-smoke and the smell of strong 
drinks of various kinds. It is. worse than 
the forward car on a prairie railroad, filled 
‘with immigrants and ‘‘railroad hands.” 

Mail trains are generally composed of first 
and second-class. carriages only. Class dis- 
tinctions meet usevery where, We find a first 
and seqandaies waiting roca, See and sec- 
ond-class restaurant, third waiting- 
room, and thifd-¢lass restaurant. The wait- 
ing-rooms are separate for each sex in cach 
élass: You aré parted from you*wife, sis- 
ter, or sweetheart. If you have some- 
thing of importance to communicate to your 
fair companion and should appear near the 
(door of : waiting-room for that pur- 
"pose, a pre-Repbaclite female, armed with 
a Rapp shrews herself into the hreach 
fiercely demands your business, while she 
reduces you almost to p soy by a Gorgon 
glare.—The Catholic We 
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~~ ADVERTISE, THE INDEPENDENT | 


VALUE OF PRINTER'S INK. 


*“"THosk “merchants ‘and other business 
men who want to sail smoothly should 
use a little: printer’s ink. It is the best spe- 
cific we know ‘of, and our columns con- 
stantly show’ that the best and ‘shrewd- 
est. men use. this. popular. remedy to 
‘keep things moving.” Five , hundred 
or a thousand dollars; paid out. in ju- 
dicious advertising has in thousands. of in- 
stances enabled business men to tide over 
a storm and reach a safe harbor. To sit in 
silence, or groan over events, or resolve to 
do nothing is palpable evidence of folly, or 
weakness, or both.’ In bard times the world 
moves more rapidly than in easy times, 
and those who don’t want to be left among 
the break-ers or drifted into chaos must 
move along and keep moving step by step 
with the great business current. 
The following will show what is thought 
< Tue INDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 
um : 


HENRY C. BOWEN, EsqQ.: 


Dear Sir :—In November I commenced advertising 
the Christian Union, Wee! Tribune, Graphic 
INDEPENDENT) my water-proof? 





tive, ia 
ink by _advertis 
Stafford’s Chemi 


ad 
nami pers. spectfully yours. 
_ a 8. RD mag 
“13 Pearl Street, N. Y. 
Mr. H. C. BOWEN: ~ 
Dear Sir:—THE INDEPENDENT has _ been one 0 C) 
best paying papers to’me which I have patronized. 
You havea moneyed class of subscribers, who appear 
tobe of the very best families; and during the past 
sp. and summer season | have better re- 
sults from it than any other paper of the religious 
press, without a single exception. 
I inserted a trial advertisement of one-half e in 
+# * * * * * [which paper claims to have a 
larger circulation than THE INDEPENDENT.— Ed.) and 
ma ettavorable), wad yor whe latter brought 6 
e 
Or By Ee ge Er the money and responses 
ia ours respectful: 
ETTE SMITH, 


Publisher of “ Pattern Bazaar.” 


New York, May 2ist, 1973. 
MR. HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher N. Y. INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir :—In answer to inquiries made in reference 
to our advertisementin your paper, we most cheer- 
lly say that we receive more returns from IN- 
than ALL THE care COMERIED 
w Dy nearly four 
A “itis moediess fon say that wo Gonsiderit one 
of the best mpama! \ Gas ¥, 


J. M. FOST 
Manager “ Victor” 3 M'Co 
j New YorkK, June 234, 1873. 
MR. HENRY C. BOWEN, 


Publisher N. Y. ret tH 
Dear Sir :—It gives to te: to the ex- 
callence of s- paper as an advertising medium: 
as 








pkg da from yo extented ctronlemon, 
are e. A 
We are well satiated with 

justified 


@ result which has more 
= your representations and our expecta- 
Ons. 


tral 
Yours truly; aNRY F, HOMES, Seo y 


: YPSILANTI, MicuH., April 25, 1874. 
Dear Sir :—We have had a number of commu- 
nications referring to nerves noticed the advertise- 


ment, and we are 
ours A. G. STA 
Yours very traly, Sec’y Beach ss Co. 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 

TONAL LIFE INS. CO.. of Washing- 
THE Nae) - state a out of 100 best phe rrr 
pers, selected and advertised in 
e time of the on of the 
Company, NDEPENDENT led the list in re- 
sponses. Often 60 letters out of every 100 referred 

to THE ace ag nay a . 
R ESS . say: “THE 
waver WiRa Rtas the most good hitherto 


of religious paper we have ever patro: 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO.: “When 
we first Bt" advertising in THE INDE- 
PENDENT it seemed as if two out of every three 
men who called at our office to buy paint had 
EPENDENTS in their hands —— or said 

they took the paper. Our ive sales date 
from the time 0: our first advertising in THE IN- 


an secular 


DEPENDENT. 
FINANCIAL, & ent-Banker, who advertises 
in Cre baw York daily papers, decided to 
INDEPENDENT. On 





THE '. t 
pez Oe bil), he stated that “Tue InpD 

a all the rest put 
togetl 





i N UAL LIFE 
ae “We = AxbEPENDENt ¢ 18. 
insurance ertising ew 
York city” 


RDETTE SMITH, Publisher of Fashions 
a FURR says: “ THE IND ENT yielded me 
a net oO in cash from an advertise- 
Wealth and” etcollnt class of Your nesders’ f 
w ~ 
Shall patronize it more heavily in ine future.” 


Fe eo fier trying 2272 papers, Dd took, THe 
,U., atte 

INDEPENDENT last, considerable reluctance, 

tates E INDE- 


mn on our 
0. F. Aas puree , U.P. RB. R,) 
23% ENT been to me 
jnost valuable of all e religious press.” 


our anticipations. We es- 
WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO. ave. 





~ ynent realized the most business. They state that 

"HE INDEPENDENT has proved the best paying 
be IN, of Pittsburgh, Pa.. ft the larg. 
-C. - . oni he 
& Be 1 LS the country, save!” Puy saree 
THE INDEPENDENT has paid me better 

. to cost than any other ro 

TUAL LIFE IN 
eT LoUIs ME U. s.. oo. 


JEPENDENT did us a 
paper we ever patronized. 


| SPLENDID PREMIUMS! | 

A Proclation a Everybody 

MAGNIFICENT PRESENTS, 
Thousands Receiving Them! © 


Tue, INDEPENDENT in the future will 
endeavor, to maintain the. high: position 
which its has. held in the past. In: its 
literary columns it will: depend upon °its 
well-known corps of American and for- 
eign contributors — a body of ‘ eminent 
authors, larger, probably, than ‘that “con- 
nected with any weekly newspaper in the 
world; its departments, devoted to Art, 





Research, are conducted by. specialists in 
various departments of study; its. full and 
catholic register of clerical changes is con- 
tinued; its. juvenile columns are filled by 
writers whom the children regard with fa- 
vor; constant efforts will be made to fur- 
nish prompt and able literary reviews; and 
in its editorial pages affairs of religious and 
general interest are discussed by competent 
writers, | 

We are determined that no subscriber to 
any other journal shall receive.as much in real 
value for the money paid. as a Subscriber to 
Tae INDEPENDENT. ‘ 

We are also determined not to be excelled 
in the way of premiums, and hereby pro- 
claim it as an undoubted fact that we give 
with THe INDEPENDENT more beautiful, 
meritorious, and really valuable premiums 
than are offered by any other weekly paper 
published. 

A few years ago an.oil painting was so 
much of ararity, by reason of the positive 
limitation of the supply, that only the very 
wealthy could afford to possess one. To- 
day the windows of our fancy stores are 
lined with pictures so nearly like oil paint- 
ings as to be hardly told from them, and 
at a cost which brings them within the reach 
of all. The fine chromo of to-day, for all 
practical purposes, is as. good as a painting 
in oil ; indeed, it zs an oil painting, only the 
painting is quickly done, by a peculiar kind 
of. printing process, instead of by the hand 
of the artist. 


Our New Premium for 1874 


is one of these fine Chromos. We have been 
fortunate in securing the services of the Hm: 
inent American Artist, Mr. F. B. Carpenter 
(among whose works is the great oil paint- 
ing of “Lincoln and his Cabinet,” or 
“First Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation”), who was directed by us to de- 
sign and produce sometbing really beauti- 
ful, and which would be creditable both 
to himself and to ourselves. He was in- 
structed to do. this regardless of time or ex- 
pense. The result is what might have 
been expected from this world-renowned art- 
ist. He designed-and has painted a picture 
elegant in its conception and complete in its 
combinations. This has been reproduced in 
all the richness of oil color from thi 
different chromo-lithographic stones, making a 
large and superb Genuine Oil Chromo, and is 
entitled 


“Memories of Childhood.” 


It is 17 by 21 inches in size and is really 
beautiful specimen of the chromo-lithographic 
art, This picture, which has the appear- 
ance of a genuine oil painting, is well worth 
$10; but it cannot be obtained at any price 
except in connection with our paper. It 
will be kept exclusively as a premium pic- 
ture. As a work of art it is purely American, 
and as such we co not hesitate to commend 
it to our friends and the public. 

The, chrome s a beautiful combination of 
portraitsand landscape, representing a 
of four bright and beautiful cliloner on 
gaged in outdoor recreations under the 
shade of a venerable tree, from a branch of 
which is suspended aswing. In this swin 
sits a young girl, smiling upon the bold lad 
who is holding a buttercup under her chin, 
asa test whether or not she loves butter; 
while another sweet girl, with a hoop in her 
hands, and another very intelligent and dig- 
nified-looking youth, with his slate and 
books under his arm, are thoughtfully look- 
ing at the effect produced. There is also in 
the foreground a favorite Esquimaux dog, 
which seems to take.a deep interest in the 
proceedings; while in the background is a 
sailboat upon the Jake lying at the base of 
@ mountain. Flowers are in full bloom 
about them, buttercups in abundance; and 





the picture is one suggestive of modesty, 


Science, Missions, Education, and. Biblical 





innocence, ‘and happiness, ‘It isa delightful! 
household” pietare, edited to any parlor or 
drawing-room. 28 wr 


At will-be sent, post-paid, unmounted, | 
to EVERY Antoal Bahecriber to Tue Ix- 
DEPENDENT who pays $3,00 in advance; or, 
mounted on'canvas rolled) ready for fram- 
ing} for $3:25; or, mounted on carvas and 
stretchers, ike an oil painting, for $8.50 
The latter in all ceses will be sent by ex- 
press. at the risk and expense of the sub- 
scriber. On account of its size (17 by 21) we 
cannot safely send it by mail on stretchers. 
We also continue to give our two Chro- 
mos, 


“Good-Night Frolic” 
AND 
“so Tired.” 


‘These pictures were painted by the emi- 
nent artist, Mr. G. G. Fish; and are, indeed, 
exquisitely, beautiful... One of them is called 
‘A Good-Night Frolic,” and represents a 
young girl frolicking with her kitten upon 
the bed. The little blue-eyed fairy is dangling 
one of her many beautiful blonde curls over 
the kitten, which is lying on its back, trying 
to catch the curl with its paws. It is, indeed, 
a perfect gem, that one cannot help falling 
in love with atfirst sight. The other picture 
is that of a young girl, who has completely 
exhausted herself with play, and is now re- 
clining on @ sofa, ‘So Tired,” and yet so 
‘beautiful, that all who have seen it are en- 
thusiastic in their admiration of it and 
pronounce it positively splendid. These two 
pictures.we have bad chromoed, at great ex- 
pense, by one of the best chromo-lithographic 
artists in the commie. 

They are each 12 by 16 inches in size, 
and are printed in twenty different colors, 
from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material; and altogether making 
two of the best and most beautiful chromos 
that have ever been published, and such as 
ie ald sell at the picture stores for 

1 


We will send sor of tie above-de- 
scribed valuable chromos, postage-paid 
(unmounted): as @ premium for every NEw 
yearly subscriber sent to Tat INDEPENDENT, 
with $3 in advance; or we will seud the 
chromos, postage-paid,: mounted on thick 
binders’-board, sized and varnished, ready 
for framing, for 25 cents extra—viz.. $3.25 
in all; or, mounted on a canvas stretcher, 
precisely like an oil painting, for 50 cents 
extra—viz., $3.50 in all. 





RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 


“First Reading of the Emancipa- 


tion Proclamation.” 


Our magnificent Steel Engraving by Ritchie 
(one of the-largest and most perfect speci- 
mens of art ever executed in ,America) 
entitled “ The First of the Emanci- 
a Proclamation by Abraham Lincoln,” 

becoming more and more valuable as one 
after another of the persons there represent- 
ed are removed death. This wonderful 
icture has_a ‘MOST STRIKING AND 

ERFECT LIKENESS” of President Lin- 
coln and_his whole Cabinet—viz., Chase, 
Seward, Stanton, Bates, Smith, Blair, and 
Welles. The last two only are living. We 
have given away as premiums for new sub- 
scribers over 13,000 of these engravings and 
the demand seems now to be steadily in- 


creasing. 

If our subscribers and friends want this 
splendid work of art—and who does not ?— 
let them EACH AND EVERY ONE send 
us the name of one subscriber and $3.25 in 
advance, when it will be sent at once by 
meil, free of postage. Before we pur- 
chased the steel plate this engraving was, as 
it now is, richly worth $30. 

_ We absolutely guarantee perfect satisfaction 
in every case ap tr aaa or the money 
will positively be refu: 


RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING ENTITLED 


Authors of the United States. 
Size 24 by 88} Inches. 

One of the Finest and Most Celebrated 
Steel Engravings ever produced in the ceun- 
now given away for one subscriber and 

35 in advance. 
This is believed to be one of the most val- 
uable premiums ever offered for one sub- 


r. 
The following distinguished “ Authors of 
the United States” appear ae good-sized 




















liknesses in this engravin, 
IRVING. BANCROFT. 
BRYANT. PARKE GODWIN, 
COOPER. MOTLEY, 
LONGFELLOW. _ BEECHER. 
MISS EEDG WICK. CURTIS. 
MRS. SIGOURNEY. EMERSON. 
MRS.SOUTHWORTH. i. H. DANA. 
MITCHELL, MARGARET 
ILLi 
HOLMES. CHANNING, 
KENNEDY. 
MRS. MOWATT RITCHIE. MRS. KIRKLAND, 
ALICE CARY. WHITTIER. 
PRENTI WELL, 
G. W. KENDALL BOKER. 
MORRIS BAYARD TAYLOR 
aCamonn BRS AMELIA WELBY. 
GA HER. 
SOPENDLETON COOKE Sout AR 
ue HALLECK. 
Remember! One Name sent with $3.25 
will get this Engraving, and also Taz INDE- 
PENDENT for one year. 
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Engravings af Grant and Wilson. 


WE will reward any person who sends us 
one new name, with the money in advan 
—viz., $3.00—with a copy of each’ of Ritchie's 
Splendid Steel Engravings of President 
Grant and Vice-President WiLon. 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING OF 


Edwin M. Stanton, late Sec’y of War. 


E will give'a copy of this excellent en- 
graving, printed on fine pasteboard, to every 
subscriber who will send us the name of 
a yearly subscriber, with the money—viz., 
$3.00 in advance.. The éngraving will be 
sent, postage. paid, to any post-office in the 
United States. ; 


46 TET 
Providence.” Wringer. 

E have made arraugements with the 
manufacturers of the “Providence Wringer,” 
by which we offer the ‘‘Cog-Wheel Ma- 
chine” (cash price $8)to any person who 
will send us the names of three NEW sub- 
scribers, with the money, $9: or who will 
renew their own subscription for four years 
in advance and pay us $12, The**Wringer” 
will be delivered at our office or sent by: ex. 
press as may be directed. 


’ 
Carpenter’s Book. 
SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
We will send Tan. INDEPENDENT ove 
ear—price and “Six Months at. the 
hite House”—price $1,50—postage paid, to 
any person who will send us $3.50; or we 
will send‘ Six Months at the White House 
with Abraham Lincoln” as # présent to any 
person who will send us ‘the name of one 
new subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT, with 
the money—viz. , $3.00. 


Magazines and Newspapers. 


We will send Tue INDEPENDENT one year, 
and either of the following Magazines or 
Newspapers, .one year, to any one not 
already a subscriber to those Magazines, or 
Newspapers, for the sums set opposite each 
respectively : 


Independent and Atlantic Monthly........ $6 00 
“ ** Harper’s Magazine...... 6 00 
on The Galaxy............. 6 U 


Lippincott’s Magazine... 6 00 


Nationul 8.-8. Teacher.. 3 50 

se De eGHOM séucasshae<s 5 50 

Ms - Harper’s Weekly....... 6 00 

a : Basersc.¢<itau 6 00 
Address 


HENRY U. BOWEN, 
Publisher “The Independent,” 
P. 0. Box 2787. New York City. 


Special Notice.—Subscribers for THz INDEPEND- 
enacts tiprasention pe ty Ed < — 
receive the Premium and our regular of Certith. 
cate, bearing the fuc-simile ure of the publisher, 
guaranteeing the sending of the paper. 


The Judependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


ittances must be made Bank 
ible. When neither of these 


Remi 
Sire ioentec tant the money ist 
can , send the money in a erca Letter. 
The present registration system is virtually an abe 
lute protection inst losses by mail, and all Post. 
masters ase one to register letters whenever 9g- 


BY MAIL, $3. 


“ a “ “ “ 
: «88 oo mnntearemen 
. mo: 
If doliverea in New York City or British Provinces 
cents per Jost additional. 











in Money Orders, 
for 52 Numbers, in advance. 


A are forwarded until an explicit ord 
received by the Publisher for their diseontinnanen, 
and until pay of all ages is made as re- 
quired by law.. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
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farm and Garden. 


ASPARAGUS.—HOW TO MAKE A 


BED. 
BY P. T. QUINK. 


THERE is still.an abundance of time this 
spring to prepare the ground, add manure, and 
plant an asparagus bed for home use. The old 
and (as now considered) primitive method of 
preparation before planting has long since been 
discarded by intelligent gardeners, as useless 
and expensive, without merit enough to war- 
rant such an outlay. To grow large spears of 
early Asparagus (and earliness is an important 
feature, for who is there that don’t take pride 
in cutting his first Asparagus a few days before 
his neighbors ?)—in selecting a spot, then, fora 
bed, there are three points that should not be 
overlooked. The first is an eastern exposure, 
sheltered from the northwest or prevailing 
winds. The second, that such a spot.of ground 
must be free from stegnant water—if not by 
natural, then by artificial draining. Asparagu, 
roots will not flourish and yield freely when 
soaked in water for any length of time at any 
season of the year. The third requisite is that, 
before planting the roots, the- intended bed 
should be rendered deep, mellow, and rich: 
This is one of the vegetables that will grow 
vigorously and continue healthy when dosed 
heavily with the most enriching kinds of 
manure. There need be no fear entertained 
about getting the ground too strong for Aspar- 
agus. It will thrive under frequent and liberal 
dressings. When one has plenty of well rot- 
ted horse or cow manure, or both composted, 
he need look no further, for either in sufficient 
quantity will meet the requirements in furnish- 
ing food and at the same time improve the 
mechanical condition of the soil, a quality that 
special fertilizers do hot possess. 

Krxp To PLant.—There is hardly any ques- 
tion now raised by those who have carefully 
investigated the subject but that Conover’s 
Colossal is the best variety for garden culture. 
In quality it is quite equal to the Purple Top, 
while in size of spears at the same age and 
under similar treatment the first-named is at 
least a third larger and the roots are quite as 
productive. 

PLANTING.—When the ground has been 
worked over two or three times and plenty of 
manure mixed in at these different workings 
and the surface raked over, the rows may be 
marked out. For garden as well as field cul- 
ture single rows are far best, and these should 
not be nearer together than two and a half 
feet. Stretch a line along the intended row 
soasto get it straight; then open’a furrow 
with a spade or shovel eight inches wide and 
six deep. Along in the bottom of this furrow 
scatter some fine manure, or, if at hand, bone- 
dust, superphosphate of lime, or any other 
Special fertilizer, so that the plants will 
have a good strong start. Then set the 
roots in these furrows, eighteen inches apart 
in the row, and in so doing stretch or draw 
out each rootlet to its full length. The roots 
should be covered at once with not more than 
two inches in thickness of mellow surface soil, 
pressing it firmly around the crown of each 
root. A few weeks iater, when the young spears 
are three or four inches above the surface, then 
two or three inches more of soil should be 
drawn over the rows of plants, making the 
final covering about five inches in thickness. 
It will take from 200 to 300 roots fora family 
bed; and, if properly cared for, the third year 
from the time of planting there will be an 
abundance for table-use every day through the 
season for a family of six or eight persons, and 
now and then some extra to present to one’s 
neighbors, who are less fortunate. A light 
dressing of salt once a year, in the spring, soon 
after the bed has been forked, will increase the 
size and improve the quality of the spears. 
There is nothing gained by applying very heavy 
doses of salt, beyond what it will save in kill- 
ing all the weeds on the place where the salt is 
spread. 

Nothing should be cut from the bed the first 
year. The second, if the plants are'strong and 
the ground rich, some of the stronger spears 
may be cut, say every other day, without suffer- 
ing any injury. The third year the bed may be 
cut over every day through the season ; and so 
ander good care it will last for half a century. 








CANNING FRUIT. 


THe demand for canned fruit is becoming so 
great that a new market is now opened for the 
economization of the surplus fruits of the or- 
chard which do not find adequate sale and 
profit in the regular market. The public need 
more information on the subject of canning— 
what varieties are best and how to doit; and 
we feel disposed to supply information’on this 
point from every possible source, for we con. 
sider it now one of the wost important branch- 
es of fruit culture. A capital article in a recent 
number of Ihe American Rural Home bears 
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“directly on this point, explaining many things, 
‘and we quote it entire; 

- “Honest men are always willing to sell their 
own goods under their own name, and one firm 
refuses to sell without their initials being 
stamped in the tin ; but they, do not always do 
it, because the wholesale dealers prefer having 
the. name of their firm and place of business 
printed on the labels, toimduce their customers 
to come to them for that brand. And, as a gen- 
eral thing, these prove to be good, unless the 
packers deceived them, for they will not adver- 
tise poor article. 


“Some of these packérs have located. them- 
selves in fruit-growing sections, in order to 
secure the fruit in all its freshness and beauty 
direct from the field or orchard, and are very 
particular to can it the same day it is picked, 
in order to preserve it with its flayor and color. 
Others are located in cities, where in’ seasons 
of large supplies they enter the market ata 
late honr and buy their stock at low figures. 
Some establishments pack it with care; while 
others, desiring to undersell the market, do not. 
Of course, fruit that has stood over night in 
any close conveyance cannot retain its original 
flavor; but it does to sell, and that is all some 
care for. In order to show you bow easily 
‘frauds are perpetrated in this line, I will give 
you an explanation as it was given me by one 
of the largest packers of choice fruits in this 
country. First we selected a two-pound can 
of strawberries, costing at wholesale $2.50 per 
dozen. . On opening it, he said: ‘You will ob- 
serve that it seems to be full of fruit, but as I 
turn it out you will notice that.there is more 
water than fruit, and the pale look of the fruitis 
caused by the syrup, if I may so call it, being 
so weak that, instead of preserving, it destroys 
it.’ Ina dozen of these cans there are about 
ten quarts of berries, thrown in-as they are 
hulled, then about one and a half pounds of 
sugar dissolved in sufficient quantity of water 
to fill the cans—at a cost, we will say, of one 
dollar for berries and twenty-one cents for the 

sugar. On testing the fruit, it proved to be 
insipid. The can weighed one and three- 
quarters pounds before opening. 


“ The second specimen was also ‘@ can of the 
same size and beauty of fruit, but weighed fall 
two pounds. On opening it, we found it as ful) 
as it could be packed of fruit, witha splendid 
aroma, as if fresh from its native bed, and of 
magnificent color. This fruit was first shrunk 
by pouring boiling sugar’ over it; then pro- 
cessed until the juice of the fruit dissolved the 
sugar; then the cans were filled and sealed, 
which would give about fifteen quarts of 
berries and eight pounds of sugar to the dozen 
cans. Averaging the materials at the same 
rate of cost as the former, it would amount to 
$2.621¢, showing a difference in the original 
cost of $1.41 per dozen. Now let us take 
twenty-four pounds as the standard weight for 
a dozen of choice fruits. Deducting four pounds 
for the cans, it would leave twenty pounds for 
food; then deducting eight pounds for sugar, it 
would leave twelve pounds forthe fruit. Of 
the other kind the dozen would only weigh 
twenty-one pounds. Less four pounds for the 
cans, would leave seventeen pounds of water 
and fruit; then deducting one and a half pounds 
for sugar would leave only nine pounds for 
the fruit and water, or ten and a half pounds 
for the consumer, and a loss of nine and a half 
pounds on the dozen. The cost of the fruit to 
the consumer, in the full weight, would be 
twenty cents per pound, showing a loss to the 
consumer of $1.90 per dozen on the low-priced 
article. While the difference of cost does not 
seem to-be great, I will wager the assertion 
that no lover of a choice article would give 
one can of the best fruit for six of the com- 
mon. 

“T think these inferior articles have done 
much to destroy the demand for small fruits, 
and it can be overcome only by those who pack 
the best and no other. To illustrate this 
point, I will refer to a case that took place in 
our city: A Western merchant entered one of 
our largest houses, desirous of purchasing 
canned fruits. He was shown several brands of 
ordinary quality, but they did not please him. 

At last he remarked: ‘I do not want anything 
ofthe quality shown. I have more of it than 7 
caneell. If you have nothing better, I will go 
elsewhere.’ ‘Oh!’ says the merchant, ‘we 
have the best article in the country; but I 
thought it would. cost more than you could 
afford to give for your market.’ ‘I don’t caré 
so much for the price, if I can get a strictly 
choice article, for Iam disgusted with these 
common brands and so are my customers,’ 
said the buyer. A choice article of fruit was 
shown, the first taste of which caused every 
shade of anxiety and vexation to disap- 
pear from his countenance. And. he then 
asked: ‘Why have you not shown me 
this article sooner? It -is just. what I 
want. Every one will buy that article, 
without thinking of the cost, for it is worth 
double any of the others,’ and he immediately 
gave an order for a large quantity, with, atrict 





injunctions not tosend him any other brand. 


Thus it 18 that good frait will recommend ft-, 
self, while poor will not, 

‘* Pears area very delicate ‘article to handle 
in order to have them just.ripeand fine fla 
vored. Some packers do them up just as they 
buy them—some ripe, while others are green 
bese hard, . ‘It’s no matter, so they are peara— 

don’t show in the cans,’ say some ; while 

rs do vety different. One firm I know are 
very particular, and they adopt this plan to 
inéare a certainty in procuring every pear. fit 
for the table. They purchase large quantities 
in their immediate vicinity, which are placed 
in their own baskets in the orchards, then 
stored in a house arranged with shelves pre- 
pared for that purpose. Every day they are 
examined, and as fast as the fruit ripens it is 
packed in the cans, so that the fruit is uniform- 
ly ripe and full-filavored and is eagerly sought 
for by those dealers who are acquainted with 
its:merite. In fact, these packers have never 
been able to fill their orders for this delicious 
fruit. The most careful attention is paid 
while packing, so as not to bruise the fruit, yet 
fill the cans, the whole being covered with a 
strong syrup, made of the best white sugar. 
Buyers should be very careful when they pur- 
chase this variety, and not depend upon the 
labels to represent the contents of the can; for 
many common cooking pears are first boiled, 
then packed, and labeled under the name of 
some choice variety. 

‘Peaches are the main dependence in the 
frnit line. Perhaps there is as much difference 
in this fruit asin any other; but there is no 
necessity for a buyer to be deceived, for there 
are so many brands In the market from which 
they can make a selection. However, there are 
three points that should always be observed: 
viz., weight, flavor, and strength of syrup. 
Dealers are sometimes liable to be deceived by 
the packers, particularly where they are not 
well acquainted with varieties of fruits. For 
instance, once I was quite amused when a 
dealer boasted to me of having the finest Dam. 
son plums in the market, handing me an 
opened can of fruit, insisting that I should taste 
them, in order to corroborate his statement. 
On lifting one out of the can, I found that he 
had been greatly deceived ; for, instead of hay. 
ing the above well-known variety, they had 
given him the commonest and poorest variety 
grown in the country—the well-known Wild or 
Beach plum, which are as unlike the Damson 
in. appearance as well could be, being: a bright 
red color, and if possible more unlike in flavor. 
The packers of this fruit could not plead 
ignorance, for they were well aware of. its 
character, as it was a native of their state and 
was sold in their city in quantities, at very 
low figures; yet they had the audacity to 
send it forth among the trade, a libel on the 
character of a choice article, depending upon 
the ignorance of their customers to dispose of 
it. The quantity of fruits grown at the present 
is so large that the growers are making a 
mighty effort to establish canneries all through 
the fruit-growing sections, and the time will 
soon come when competition in sales will re- 
duce prices to the lowest possible paying 
point, so that consumers will be able to pro- 
cure them at such prices that they can afford 
to buy them freely; but these low figures will 
induce bad men to cheat more than ever, in 
order to undersell a good article, and consum- 
ers should buy only those brands that prove 
to be thoroughly reliable for weight and the 
quality of the fruits.” 
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RURAL ITEMS. 
i aieetiataiaienl 

..Bees consume large quantities of water 
when building comb and raising brood. Want 
of water is one of the causes of dysentery 
among bees, A bucket or trough filled with 
water, with a few pieces of old comb or sticks 
for the bees to alight upon and drink in safety, 
should be kept near the hives, 


-.«sThe gradual decadence of the business 
done through the agency of the Missouri River, 
as vouched for by the Omaha Republican, is 
simply wonderful. In 1868 it amounted to 
$300,000. Last year it was but $534. The rail- 
roads made the difference. 


....Massachusetts finds it impossible to get 
young men to work her farms. The state es- 
tablished an agricultural college, at a cost of 
between $300,000 and $500,000, and has gradu- 
ated ten farmers. Cost per farmer, $30,000 to 
$50,000 


.---A eotton mill in Columbus, Ga., sold 
goods last year to the amount of $133,439, and 
realized thereona net profit of $22,125. Its 
business was one-fourth greater than in the 
previous year and was unaffected by tbe panic. 


...-The prospecting agents sent to this coun- 
try by the Russian Mennonites report in favor 
of Texas for cattle-raising, Kansas for fruit- 
growing, and Minnesota for the cultivation of 
wheat. 


seeeThe San Francisco Chronicle estimates 
that California will produce this year 12,000,- 











000 gallons of 


000, 000 pounds of grapes 
for table use, nas 


0 pounds of raisins. 


....Farmington, Me, -will put: up 680,900 
cans of sweet corn this season, and boasts one 
workman whose champion record is 1,500 ne 
in one day. 


«»..In the reign of Edward I a sheop was 
sold for 25. cents.and an ox, for.$2.50 or $3, 
while wheat was only 13 cents a-bushel. 


..--During ‘the past year 800,000 people 
emigrated from England, a large majority o 
whom came to the United States. 


....In France starch is manufactured from 
horse-chestnuts, their yield of pure starck 
being about eighteen per cent. 


««-.In 1850 Ohio raised as much wheat as 
she does to-day, but with far less consumption. 


....A farmer, from a farm of 160 acres, near 
Atlantic, Ta., has cleared $15,000 in eight years. 


.-A beet weighing 315 pounds’ has been 
yaised on a farm at Gospel Swamp, Cal. 


.-Increase of population in Califorate 
during last year, 40,000, 


... California pays $1,000,000 a year to Scot 
land for wheat bags. 





Dr. SHERMAN, celebrated for his great 
success in the treatment of Hernia, has re- 
moved his office, for the special benefit of 
his many patients, to corner Ann street and 
Park Row (opposite New York Herald). 
Consultation free. 








NOW READY. , 
Celery, Cabbage and Cauliflower 


PLANTS, 


And SEEDS of alt kinds. 
FOR FALL AND WINTER CROPS. 


mailed Sree. 


SEEDSMEN & GROWERS, 85 Cortlandt St., New York. 


(COT SHOWING DWARF WHITE CELERY.) 





SOMETHING TO HAMMER ON—FOR 
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R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
189 and 191 Water st., 
are General Agents te in NEW "Tome Orry for the sur- 
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«STANDARD GUARANTEED © 


200 IDs. 


MANUFACTURED BY 













i. SOUTH WHARVES, PHY IH 
4 (BOWLS WHARF, BAY 








Responsible Agents wanted in all section 
Orders shipped from New York or Philadelphia. 
Circulars and Descriptive Pamphiets mailed free by 

application to. 

WALTON, WHANN & CO., 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


[ESTABLISHED 1851.| 


LISTERBROTHERS 








CELEBRATED FERTILIZERS. 


PUBE BON E PUPER-PHORE RATE OF 


PREPARED Reins FOR TOBACCO. 


GROUND BONE, 


BONE MEAL, | 
é , BONE FLOUR. 


6 it fo) 
to give them ¢ a fais tela. 


LISTER BROTHERS, 


New York Office, 159 Front St. 
Factory, Newark, N. J. 


t2-Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for Cir- 


every 





THE 


SUPERIOR. HAY SPREADER. 


(tmproved and perfected for season of 1874.) 





machine at do the work of ten me 
it draft machine ever "built—one 
horse wo 


It has taken n first premiums wherever exhibited. 
st pert eure anburpanted in beast 
e Superior Spreader is uns eau! 
workmanship, a and dura jurability. 7 
Manufactur 


This 
It is the Saaees 


THE revenge MANUFACTURING co., 
Higganum, Conn. 


BEAUTIFUL EVERBLOOMING 


ROSES. 
Strong Pot Plants, 


Suitable for Immediate Flower= 


SENT SAFELY BY y MAIL, POSTPAID, 
Five Splendid Variaties, ‘ gKex 





choice, $1; 1 
For ten cents additional we hat 


“Ma nificent Premium Rose. 


eantaining fen pe ly for culture, ge cha; ie 
now ready and will be‘ . FREE to all Se a ply. 
The Dingee & Conard . Co., 
ROSE GROWER 
WEST GROVE, prhesne® County, Pa, 
BONE DUST, 
QUARANTEED PURE: FOR SALB AT 
PETER COOPER’S GLUE FACTORY, 
-- Ne. 17 Burling Slip, No WY. 











F.(MPROVED | g 
GOODENOUGH ' 
a Horse Shoe 
alt Pitted and Punche, 
Ready for Uses~-. 


_ Every Breeder, every Farmer, 
every Horse Owner 
‘his own Faffler. 








No more 
Quarter Cracks, 


Foot Ailments. 


Send for Descriptive Circulars to Box 3044, P..O 
ec New York 





PAINTS. - 
ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


“OVER 200,000 HOUSES 


PAINTED WITH THE 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT. 


White and all the ue fesligmable 
mixed ready for uke. and sold © 
by.the gallon. 





Nai dce 


“ EXTRACTS FROM OUR LETTERS. 

Hon. Jas, NEGLEY, Pittsburgh, Pa.: “ Altogether I 
find the ‘ averill’ the cheapest and best.” 

PETER HENDERSON, Esq: “The 
proved superior to lead and oil.” 

C. W. SPOONER, Treas., Cordage Co. Plymouth, 
Mauss.: “The ‘Averill Chemical’ has proved good.” 

C. A. ALLYN, #sq., Palmyra, N. Y.: “The ‘Averill 
Paint’ is as bright to-day as when applied three years 
ago.” 


Hundreds of testimonials from owners of the finest 
residences in the country, with Sample Card of 
Colors, furnished free by dealers generally, and by the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 


32 Burling’ Slip, New York; or 132 East 
‘ River St., Cleveland, O. 








BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


Church and Tower Clocks" 





or without 
. from one to four dials, war. 
. ted for correct ice. We refer to al! 
ae of the country for the reputation of our Tower 
jocks, and intend to have them second to none in 4 
the Glock, iiusteated ofa —— and eorrect time-keepi 
¥. HOWA nm OeNo. 1s Maiden 1 pleadin. 
0. en e, New 
Fok WARD & B & C0, at. Boston. Mass. 





MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


The genuine Troy Church Bells, known to the 
public since 18263 which have acquired a repute- 
tion unequaled by any and a-sile exceeding that of all 
ae including more = seventy chimes and 
ios received during the 
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“aockixe BELL FOUNDRY. 














3 Gan Established in 1837. 
uperior Bells of Copper and Fin, 
Wary Hang- 


peanted with the best 
ings, Schools, ‘Farms, 


‘arran: 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
' WANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second 8t., Cincinnath 


‘Averill’ has |, 





MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y. 


manufacture asuperior q of Bells. 
URCH BELLS. 


strated Catalogues sent 
FURNITURE, CARPETING, ETC. 
VAILL’S 


Manufactured in great variety. 
Nearly 100 “kinds and sizes, 
Adapted for the parlor, drawing 


PATENT 


room, library, verandah, church, 
concert hall, lecture room, sea- 
side and shipboard. A variety 


FOLDING 


amas of folding cane seat chairs for 
the South and tropical countries. 
For sale by all first-class deal- 


ewekts ’ CHAIRS 


Woreester, Mess. ers in furniture and house tur- 









































Patentec and Manuf’, nishing goods. Send for cuts. 


INDEPENDENT. ____ 








IRVING & SON, 


for many. years manufacturers for the ibe 


FURNITURE 


Trade, have opened at their works, 
204,206, and 208 East 27th St., 
Two Doors East of Third Avenue, N. Y., 


Several Large Retail Warerooms, 


FILLED WITH 
Rich and Plain eeraitate, , Upholstery, 


Ey oo however rich or plain, shall be PER- 
FECT respect. and a fu guarantee will be 
given to that on effect. Also Prices the Lowest Possible. 


FPURNITURE. 
JAS. T. ALLEN & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Drawing-Room, Chamber, Library, 
Dining-Room Furniture 


of every description, and 
LORD’S. PATENT ROCKING-CHAIR, 
the best Stationary Rocker in the Market. 
WAREROOMS: 
Nos. 135 and 187 CANAL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1848. 


ROBERT PATON & SON, 











Manufacturers of 
\ \e Chutch & School 
Z nv] FURNITURE 
Z~ URNITURE. 
Sunday-school 
and 


Lecture Room 
SETTEES, etc., 
26 Grove 8t., N.Y. 


Catalogues furnished on application. 





B, W. MERRIAM & CO,, 


577 BROADWAY, 
ESTABLISHED 4 YEARS, 
continue to manufacture their usual assortment of 


MIRRORS, 


unsurpassed in elegance and quality, at 
REDUCED PRICES. 


sale Purchasers. 


We offer great inducements to Whole- 





Looking-Classes 
PICTURE FRAMES, ETC., 
82 BOWERY, 


Above CANAL STREET, New York, 


R THE BABY.— 
Novelty 
riage. The ONLY car- 
riage that protects the 
eyesight and which a 
child can lie in com- 
fortably.. Does not 


take as much room as 
old style and can 
used 











Car- 





GENTS WANTE BD 
$800 pe? month clear 
* expenses made aRPCG TKD 
é ilar bingy Deutle 
pring in Mar 2! all Cap- 
ethan with Sewing ~s tning 
Rod# or ogo onsgnds of _ testimonials can 
: furnished. Send - circulars and terms. “Jones’ 


‘ompound B ng’?. Manufact 226 
ae h 2nd Becoet we peeks PHILA, ’ PA, 








SEWING & WASHING MACHINES. 


GREAT REVOLUTION 
SEWING MACHINES, 


AN ENTIRELY NEW PRINCIPLE 


No more Shuttles, no more Rewinding 
of Thread to make the Shuttle Stitch. 
The quate Stitch made from two ordinary com 

mercial aseos 

anything a wish to make in a family. 
ois rer erent from anything you have ever 

The sehied Combination Sewing Machine Co., 

787 and 789 Broadway, cor. Tenth street, N. ¥. 








"$20. 


¢, MACHINE 3 


©" 
Sree ¥, 


te 
Not} yy 


My 
Vf, 
MAC HING GC: 








BVERY LAY that uses a rew.g 
machine needs the Magic Threader. By 
mail 25cts. ; with 1-2 doz. Standard nee- 
dies, cts. Agents wanted everywhere. 
THE ARCO MF’C CO. 
Box X42, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


THE “VICTOR” SEWING MACHINE, 


Send for Circular “VICTOR” 8S. M. CO., 
54 East Tenth St., New York, 








TRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETC, 


tEAM ENGINES and BOILERS. 
NEW YORK 
SAFETY 


STEAM 
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ao 
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perior Steam Engines and Boilers, 
ee ane machinery and duplication of parta, 


Safe, 
Economical, Easily Managed andmot liable to derange- 


ment, Their Combined £ngine and Boiler 
is peculiarly adapted to all purposes requiring small 
power, More than 500 engines, from 2 to 100 horee 
power, inuse. Send fer Kilustrated Circular, 


PHELPS, DODGE & CO. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
TIN AND ROOFING PLATES, 
OF ALL SIZES AND KINDS, 

PIG TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 
Charceal and Common Sheet Iren, 
Lead, Sheet Zinc, Copper, 
SPELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Ero, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
COPPER, BRASS, AND WIRE. 
IMPROVED 1874. 
DOUBLE ACTING 
BUCKET-PLUNGER 


Steam Pumps 
ALWAYS RELIABLE. 


VALLEY MACHINE COMPANY, 
Easthampton, Mass. 
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RAILROAD, MILL, STORE TRUCKS. ~ 


RAGE. & CO. 


. 3 PARK PLACE “wew- Yorks = 
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THE DYING BODY 
SUPPLIED WITH THE 
VIGOR OF LIFE 


THROUGH 
DR. RADWAYW’S 


- SARSAPARILLIAN  RESOLVENT, 


THE GREAT 


BLOOD PURIFIER! 


ONE BOTTLE 


will make the Blood pure, the Skin clear, the Byes 
bright, the Complexion smooth and transparent, the 
Hairstrong, and remove all Sores, Pimples, Blotches, 
Pustules, Tetters, Cankers, etc., from the Head, Face, 
Neck, Mouth, and Skin. Itis pleasant to take and 
the dose is small. 





It Resolves away Diseased Deposits; it Purifies the 
Blood and Renovates the System. It cures 
with certainty all Chronic Diseaces 
that have lingered in the sys- 
tem five or ten years, 
whether it be 


Serofula’ or © Syphilitic, Hereditary 


or Contagious, 
BEIT SEATED IN THE 


Lungs or Stomach, Skin or Bones, Flesh or 
Nerves, 


CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 
THE FLUIDS. 


h, Cancerous Sinctons Sp itic 
abe of the Lungs, Dyspep a Water 


ronc 
Ulcers in the Throat, Mouth “ ign rere es in the 
n e 


is won- 


prove to any person usi| be it fo for either of 
bf disease ies potent power to cure them. 
Sold by Druggists. $1 per bottle. 


R. R. 
RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World! 





One 50 Cent Bottle ; 


wre tisN | MORE COMPLAINTS AND PREVENT 
TH SIEM AGAINST SUDDEN ATTACKS OF 
EPLD EM C8 AND CONTAGIOUS DISEASES THAN 
ONE HUNDRED DOLLA EXPEND. 

hee ICINES OR MEDICAL ATTEND- 


E MOMENT RADWAY’S READY RELIEF IS 
APPLIED EXTERNALLY—OR TAKEN INTERN- 
ALLY ACCORDING TO DIRECTIONS—PAIN, FROM 

TAT EV R CA pe R 


IMPORTANT.—Miners, and others resid- 
ing in sparsely-settled districts, where it is difficult to 
secure the services of a yaician, RADWAY’S 





ar. "borer an or eur 

ic Delerens Toothache, Harache; or with Lum 

Pain f the Back,or Rheumatism; or with Diarrh 

Cholera} Morbus, or D sentery: OF with Burns, Scalds, 
or B: r with camps, o ors s. The 

application of RADWAY'S B Y R 

cure you of the worst of these complaints in afew 
urs. 


ty drops in half a tumbler of water willin a few 
moments cure Cl pales SPASMS, SOUR STOMACH, 
HEADACHE DIARRHEA, 
DYSENTERY, GOL TO, WIND IN THE BOWELS, 
and all INTERNAL PA to gen 
a apowd alwaye bottle of Ra 
wa o hee dy Relief Myith the thous, A few drops 
waite will prevent sickness or peips ins from change of 
water. Itis betterthan French Brandy or Bitters as 
a stimulant, 
Sold by Druggists. Price ripe Misty Ocexits 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING aca 


ana a ccm fang SF with sweet 
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‘arran fect a itive cure, 
Veomsable, containing no mercury, minerals, or dele 
oer Observe the following symptoms resulting from 


Dee: 
the Digestive poreane: 
Digorders of Piles Fullness of the Blood in 


ity of the moms Nausea, Heartburn, 
Disgust of Fo in the Stomach, 
sour fructations, ‘8 a or Plusterins at the Pit of ue 
Stomach, Swimming of the Hurried aod 

Breathing, Puntseriog. at i™ Heart, Choking or Buflo. 
cating Sensations when in a ‘osture, Dimness of 
Vision, _ or Webs — the er Fever ont Dull 





Pain in the Head, { 
the Skin and Eyes, Pain in the 
aoe nas ola shes oF Host. Spek Chest, 
‘A few doses of RADWAY" mii free the eae | 
from all the abovenamed 


Cents per Box. SOLD BY pauggisrs 

Read “FALSE AND Xl ee 
Send one letter- yam to RADWAY & .» No. 
Warren ft, New York, Information worth thousands 


will be sent you. 
HABIT CURED. 


OPIUM:: Opium Reters guenias 


 Bamesrves by address- 
We P. aearyY M.D., 
259 Randelph street, Chicage. Reom 2. 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


BOYNTON'S 
FURNACES AND RANGES 


ARE THE BEST IN THE MARKET. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
Send for Circulars. 232 & 234 Water st., N.Y. 


JESSUP & C0., 
Fashionable Clothiers, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 





THEIR NEW BUILDING, 


NO. 256 BROADWAY, 


OPPOSITE THE CITY HALL. 


EVERYTHING REQUISITE FOR A GEN 
‘'TLEMAN’S WARDROBE FURNISHED 
IN THE BEST STYLE AND MUCH 


bow the Usual Rates. 


THE ae Lin THE 


BLATCHLEY’S 
HORIZONTAL 


ICE CREAM 
FREEZER. 


(TINGLEY’S PATENT.) 
With the aid of this Freezera =e. delicious poll 
of Ice Cream, Water Ice, or n Fruits, 
ete., ate frozen in from 5 to 8 or 10 minutes, at the 
e aaa almost no trouble and but 








a if not for sale in your town, send 
AS.’ G. BLATCHLEY, Manufac- 


506 Commerce street, Philadelphia. 


MARK YOUR CLOTHING! 
PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK 


is the best. It has stood 40 years’ trial. 
Payson’s and Briggs’s Ink, « 





40c., by mail. The combinesiCn, in neat 
wood case, 75c. Sold by all Le praia and 
Stationers.’ Canvassers wanted by 


STODDARD & CO., 
Northampton, Mass. 


TO THE LADIES! 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 
ak nad ? and Children’s Boots and Shoes that 
rsd “Pt . mgh and red. and Indies Traveling 
—— which Took “a so old a e rosy that they are 
amed to carry them, look ood as new. It 
mil not rub off or smut when wee Softens the 


ather. 
®No Indy will be without it after one trial. Beware 
of imitations and counterfeits, For sale everywhere, 


B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston. 








= 

















SAVE YOUR SICHT! 


Once Lost, it cannot be Restored. 
THE DIAMOND -SPECTAGLES 


wei Aer — Ret; and town. 
ee 3 Minx, STAMPED = wo Ay weet 


SPENCER OPTICAL M’FG CO., 
Patentees & Sole M’frs.,16 & 18 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 


MICROSCOPES. 


Priced Catalogues sent to any address 10 cents each, 








Part 1st. Mathematical eeererne ecgocccece 1 eee 
“ 2d. Optical Instruments....... eosereee oo A 
8d. Stereopticons.........scercesceccessees 90 
“ ath, P Ap EAES. ssscccccccccccccs OS * 


JAMES W. QUEEN & co., 
924 Chestnut street, Phila.; 601 Broadway, New York. 


= A. PRINCE & CO. ORGANS & MELODEONS. 

he Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Mannfactory in the 

United States. 58,000 Tat. use. No other mary Instra 
ment ever obtained the same Poppies. ae for 

jst Address N. xX. 








LeaRN TELEGRAPBY 
a4 Salary paid while practicing. Address, 
h sta™>’ cHERMAN, Sup’t, OBERLIN, O. 
Orr on P tae OF THE DA 


and a charm vary ‘Twins ae: and 
“Twins at ear. Ten cents for 








E SHELL JEWELRY AND 
COMES eat ufactured by J. 8. ADAMS 28 00- corn 
Snow and Chapel maeehe, Providence, 





BOOTS AND LASTS made on a new 
ss. Only cure for Seeeeg cect. 
mended by Anatomists, Physi- 
cane, pend Chiro a 
1 and 867 Broadway 
and six diplomas awarded by the 


Am: can Institute. 


[May: 28) 18% 







WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. ; 
MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 


y 87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Christie St, and 
} ~ * 480 and 182 Hester Street, N. Y. 


CONNEOTED UNDER ONE Rett 
Websyeno now on hand th 


offered by one may i of entirely new ae vb peed pithy _ 


Steamboats, Hotels, Churches, valine tidigliilieneuithenmumaen 90 viabesibe patie. 
The Floating Palaces—the steamers of the People’s Line, on the Hudson River—were furnished by us. 


PRICES DEFY COMPETITION. 
Second and Third Avenue cars pass our stores. 


Entrance, 87 and 89 ae oid New York. 











Also a large stock at our 
BRANCH STORE, 81 FOURTH AVENUE, 
near A. T. Stewart & Co. a” 


In Nature’s Medicine Chest, the Earth, there is no specific 
superior to the waters of. the Seltzer Spring. 












>) Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient . 


X 





is an improvement upon that world-renowned remedy for indiges- 


_ tion, biliousness, and constipation. 


VA E 1 
SE L fl 
Tt is at once mild, thorough, and infallible. 


ee % sy No dfug store is without it. 
o, sults. SUITS. SUITS. 


$10, $12, $15, $18, $20, $25, $30, $40, to $50. 


The stock for the present season is of unparalleled extent 
and variety, and embraces all the most fashionable 
and approved of prevailing styles for all oc- 


@ = casions and occupations. 




















ORDERS to measure neatly 
and promptly executed 


Ge 
FREEMAN. & BURR. 
ew. 


BY MAIL. “O 


ORDERS BY LETTER ATTENDED To 
with CARE and punctuality. FREEMAN & BURR’S 
i NEW SYSTEM for Self-Measure, of which thousands 

have availed themselves for many years, enables parties ata dis-, - 
tance to Cedex from them with the certainty of receiving the mest per- 
fect fit attainable. 


So 


Mixtures, 


$5, $10, $12, $15, $20, to $30. 
‘goSy [IV 10y spvpioey 


OLQVUOTYSVT ISOM PUL SUspsoq o}}40ANT ON ITV 







All the newest Fabri¢s, Colorings, and 
"zs 03 ‘ozs ‘91S ‘21S ‘OI$ ‘gs ‘os ‘es 
6 d . 
SLINS .SAO@a 








SPRING OVERCOATS, 


es ae 


o 


RULES FOR SELF-MEASURE, "wie, of.Socts, Ba2t of Fashions, and Prices 
FREEMAN & BURR, 100 [tot Dies acee Now Yort 











SILVER-PLATED WARE. , 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Meriden Britannia Company, 


~ 550 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Factories: WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 
Sole Proprietors and Patentees of the 


CELEBRATED PORCELAIN-LINED 
ICH-PITCHERS. 


Cleaner, Lighter, and More Durable than the METAL-LINED. The Porcelain is enameled on hard metal 
and CANNOT BE BROKEN or CRACKED by ROUGH USAGE. 
IN ADDITION TO AN UNRIVALED VARIETY OF FINE ELECTRO-PLATED TABLE WARE, we 


ee FORKS AND SPOONS. 


Extra Heavily Plated by our NEW PATENT PR which dep 
the parts most exposed to wear. ‘ 

They are unequaled for durability by any made by the old process. 

‘All Spoons and Forks Plated by this improved method are stampea 


1847--ROGERS BROTHERS.--XII. 
SILVER-PLATED The Scientific American says : ~The chemitesl action 
PORCELAIN-LINED | °F aitterent arinking waters on the metal of which 


ICH-PITCHERS. | * oe ee nee ae 


produces oxides injurious to health. Acting on 
Tue Lares LMrRovemENt AND THE Brar | ‘°*% ‘tthe Meriden Company have suceeded 
ARTICLE Mavs. 


in coating pitcher linings with a smooth, seam- 
TIFFANY & CO., 


less enamel of porcelain. Its perfect cleanliness 
Union Square, New York. . 








and certain safety seem to give this ice-pitcher a 
deserved commendation. 





its the silyer any requisite thickness on, 





“Tae INDEPENDENT” Press Nos. 21 and 23 Ross Strevt, 











